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The  Bastille  was  the  most  famous  of  prisons.  Only 
the  Tower  of  London  could  be  compared  with  it, 
and  while  the  Tower  has  attained  a  greater  age,  and 
has  harbored  kings,  princes,  and  many  of  England's 
most  famous  sons,  yet  the  Bastille  appealed  more 
strongly  to  the  imagination.  It  seemed  the  visible 
symbol  of  tyranny;  mystery  hung  over  the  fate  of 
those  immured  within  it;  many  of  them  were  con- 
fined without  charge,  remained  without  trial,  and  suf- 
fered without  record.  In  its  annals,  both  romance 
and  history  have  found  abundant  material. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  famous  institutions, 
tradition  has  somewhat  exaggerated  its  importance. 
Mr.  Bingham  tells  us  that  when  the  Bastille  was 
captured  by  the  Parisian  mob,  it  contained  only  seven 
prisoners,  obscure  and  unimportant  criminals.  It  had 
become  no  more  than  an  ordinary  prison;  except  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  Revolution,  its  overthrow 
was  not  deserving  of  long  commemoration.  Even  in 
the  days  when  the  Bastille  was  reserved  for  more 
dignified  offenders,  its  terrors  somewhat  diminish  as 
we  study  its  history.  The  most  of  its  inmates  were 
persons  of  social  importance,  and  they  usually  had 
all  the  comforts  that  were  consistent  with  restraint. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  many  persons  famous 
in  literature  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  in  order  to 
manifest  the  government's  disapproval  of  their  views. 
They  do  not  seem  to  have  deserved  any  special  sym- 
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pathy.  Those  who  described  their  confinement,  unite 
in  praising  the  good  cheer  and  the  good  liquor  of 
their  prison.  On  the  whole,  they  rather  enjoyed  their 
stay;  they  emerged  with  the  honors  of  martyrdom, 
and  with  their  opinions  and  their  books  prodigiously 
advertised  by  the  persecution  they  had  suffered.  Mar- 
montel  writes  that  on  reaching  the  Bastille  he  found 
a  good  fire  lighted  in  the  great  room  assigned  to 
him,  and  was  presently  served  by  attentive  waiters 
with  a  dinner  consisting  of  an  excellent  soup,  beef, 
a  boiled  capon,  vegetables,  a  choice  pear,  a  bottle 
of  Burgundy,  and  a  cup  of  Mocha.  Morellet  tells 
us  he  thought  that  "  three  months  in  the  Bastille  would 
be  an  excellent  recommendation,  and  infallibly  secure 
my  fortune."  In  this  anticipation  he  was  correct. 
He  left  the  prison  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Academy. 

Many  a  young  gentleman,  whose  conduct  disturbed 
anxious  parents,  was  sent  for  awhile  to  the  Bastille 
to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way.  The  government  of 
France  was  paternal;  if  its  aid  was  invoked  to  assist 
in  the  restraint  of  a  wayward  son  or  the  punishment 
of  an  erring  wife,  it  was  freely  extended.  Offenders 
of  this  character  naturally  were  treated  with  courtesy 
and  consideration. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  Bastille  could  tell  many 
tales  of  misery  and  suffering.  But  the  most  odious 
feature  was  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  imprisonment; 
persons  were  sent  there  without  cause,  and  left  with- 
out possibility  of  legal  deliverance.  A  man  was  kept  in 
confinement,  ignorant  of  the  offence  charged  against 
him,  sometimes  guiltless  of  any  offence,  perhaps  to 
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find  liberty  only  in  death.  In  1715,  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  ordered  the  release  of  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  in  the  Bastille,  there  was  an  Italian  un- 
earthed who  had  been  there  for  thirty-five  years,  with- 
out any  charge  made  against  him,  forgotten  by  his 
own  family,  forgotten  by  those  who  caused  him  to 
be  imprisoned.  It  was  decided  that  in  all  probability 
he  had  been  arrested  by  mistake  for  somebody  else, 
and  then  forgotten.  He  declined  to  accept  the  lib- 
erty for  which  he  had  no  further  use. 

The  character  of  the  French  monarchy  was  sym- 
bolized by  a  prison,  which  was  above  and  beyond 
the  law,  and  thus,  when  the  people  had  grown  im- 
patient of  despotic  rule,  it  was  natural  that  their 
first  steps  should  be  directed  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  ancient  fortress  which,  for  centuries,  had  been 
the  visible  exponent  of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  It  was  what  the  Bastille  represented, 
rather  than  what  it  was,  which  exposed  it  to  the  fury 
of  the  revolutionists  of  1789. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bingham  tells  the  history  of  the 
prison  during  four  centuries,  and  describes  the  ex- 
periences of  many  of  its  most  famous  inmates.  He  has 
gathered  much  from  the  Archives  of  the  Bastille, 
which  have  been  published  in  sixteen  large  volumes. 
They  throw  light  on  its  administration,  but  they  dis- 
close few  state  secrets;  what  the  government  wished 
to  involve  in  mystery,  was  not  revealed  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  prison.  The  key  to  that  historical  rid- 
dle, the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask,  is  not  found  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Bastille  ;  while  they  tell  much 
that  is  curious,  they  reveal  nothing  that  is  startling. 
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But  the  annals  of  a  famous  prison  have  ahvays  a 
peculiar,  if  a  melancholy  interest.  They  contain  the 
record  of  human  folly  and  human  crime;  men  famous 
for  wickedness  and  famous  for  virtue  are  found  in 
the  same  category;  men  whose  offence  was  that  they 
followed  the  pure  teachings  of  the  Port  Royal,  or 
taught  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration,  were  min- 
gled with  rakes  and  roues,  poisoners  and  assassins.  In 
the  prison  list  are  the  names  of  the  virtuous  Saci,  the 
profligate  Rohan,  the  gallant  Lally,  together  with  the 
still  more  famous  names  of  Fouquet,  Voltaire,  and 
Marshal  Richelieu. 

The  Bastille  was  a  vast  building,  massively  con- 
structed, gloomy  and  forbidding,  and  girt  about  with 
eight  frowning  towers.  It  was  originally  a  fortress, 
but  when  times  became  more  orderly  and  insurrec- 
tions were  less  frequent,  it  was  used  as  a  prison. 
If  one  were  familiar  with  the  careers  of  all  confined 
in  it  and  the  offences  which  led  to  their  immure- 
ment, if  he  knew  the  written  and  unwritten  records 
of  this  ancient  prison,  he  would  possess  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  of  French  history. 

The  future  will  have  its  abuses  as  well  as  its  follies, 
but  a  prison  like  the  Bastille  will  not  be  found  in  any 
civilized  nation.  In  our  days,  bad  government  as- 
sumes different  forms;  if  it  is  sometimes  more  sordid 
than  in  the  past,  it  is  less  violent.  Mr.  Bigelow  com- 
plains of  the  present  government  of  France;  what- 
ever may  be  the  mistakes  it  commits,  no  future  his- 
torian will  write  of  French  Bastilles  in  the  twentieth 
century.  James  Breck  Perkins. 
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The  idea  of  tracing  the  story  of  the  Bastille  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  of  the  Republican  Government  hav- 
ing selected  the  anniversary  of  its  fall  as  the  great 
national  holiday.  We  were  also  encouraged  in  our 
task  in  consequence  of  having  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M.  Ravaisson,  who  had  devoted  thirty  years 
to  arranging  the  papers  found  in  the  old  fortress- 
prison  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
and  sanguinary  rabble.  Alas!  poor  M.  Ravaisson, 
who  was  always  so  ready  to  tender  me  his  advice,  died 
just  as  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  volume.  The 
fact  that  these  volumes  comprise  merely  documents 
not  previously  published  by  such  writers  as  de  Renne- 
ville,  Carra,  Fougeret,  and  Charpentier,  and  concern 
only  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  with 
the  Regency  between  them,  proves  what  a  mass  of 
correspondence  the  arrest  and  detention  of  prisoners 
gave  rise  to.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  Bastille 
was  only  one  of  a  number  of  State  prisons  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  the  body  of  our  work.  The  amount 
of  interest  which  the  French  Kings  took  in  the  pris- 
oners confined  in  the  Bastille,  and,  no  doubt,  elsewhere, 
is  displayed  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  archives 
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published  by  M.  Ravaisson.  We  continually  come 
across  letters  and  directions  written  by  their  Majesties 
above  named  concerning  the  treatment  of  this  or  that 
person  undergoing  confinement.  Prisoners  were, 
therefore,  not  forgotten  in  the  Bastille,  not  thrown 
into  dungeons  and  left  to  expiate  some  real  or  im- 
aginary crime  in  obHvion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  the  Bastille,  but  the  fact  is  that  prison- 
ers were  less  harshly  treated  there  than  in  other 
French  and  English  prisons.  We  shall  find  prisoners 
asking  as  a  favour  to  be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  and 
prisoners  asking  to  remain  in  the  Bastille  when  in- 
formed that  they  were  free.  The  accusations  of  pris- 
oners having  been  tortured  in  the  Bastille  have  no 
serious  foundation.  No  doubt,  when  torture  was  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  before  the  days  of  Beccaria, 
torture  was  sometimes  resorted  to  there;  but  the  in- 
stances were  rare  in  the  Bastille  even  before  the  dawn 
of  the  first  principles  of  humanity.  As  for  the  ter- 
rible oubliettes,  where  prisoners  could  neither  stand, 
nor  sit,  nor  lie  down,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  French  architect,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  that 
these  infamous  cells  were  merely  ice-houses.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  a  few  cells  of  a  loathsome  description 
in  the  Bastille,  in  which  refractory  prisoners  suffered 
temporary  confinement;  but  even  these  were  nothing 
to  the  dens  in  which  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  who 
destroyed  the  Bastille,  plunged  their  victims. 

There  was,  of  course,  a  great  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.     A  man  who  fled  to  the  Bastille 
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as  a  sanctuary,*  who  was  sent  there  by  the  King  to 
prevent  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  was  guilty  of  some  trivial  offence,  was  not 
treated  like  a  common  malefactor;  nor  was  a  young 
sprig  of  the  nobility  guilty  of  extravagance,  riotous 
living,  flirting  with  his  royal  godmother,  and  refusing 
to  marry,  like  the  Due  de  Fronsac,  treated  like  a  per- 
son accused  of  high  treason  and  of  wishing  to  poison 
the  King.  The  Philosophers,  whose  detention  has 
been  described  by  Delort,  had  Httle  to  complain  of  be- 
yond loss  of  liberty.  We  shall  see  what  Marmontel  had 
to  say  of  his  treatment,  and  especially  of  his  food.  But 
even  Linguet  admitted  that  he  was  well  fed.  In  fact, 
the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  at  one  period  memorialised 

*  The  last  prisoner  who  entered  the  Bastille,  fled  thither  to 
escape  the  popular  fury. 

Victor  Hugo,  in  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  has  devoted  some 
interesting  pages  to  the  justice  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  says  that 
there  was  a  sanctuary  in  every  town  in  France,  and  round  Paris 
almost  as  many  sanctuaries  as  places  of  execution ;  "  it  was  the 
abuse  of  impunity  alongside  of  the  abuse  of  punishment,  two 
reprehensible  things  which  tried  to  correct  each  other.  King's 
palaces,  the  mansions  of  princes,  and  especially  churches,  enjoyed 
the  right  of  asylum.  Sometimes  a  whole  town,  which  required  to 
be  repeopled,  became  a  place  of  refuge.  Louis  XI.  made  Paris  a 
sanctuary  in  1467." 

The  last  trace  which  we  find  of  a  French  sanctuary  is  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  that  monarch,  in  1698,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  insisted  upon  the  French 
Embassy  at  Rome  enjoying  the  right  of  asylum  for  all  the  scamps 
and  malefactors  who  might  take  refuge  there.  When  reminded 
that  all  the  other  Powers  had  renounced  this  privilege,  he  replied 
that  God  had  created  him  as  an  example  for  others  and  not  to 
imitate  them.  And  this,  after  His  Majesty  had  become  devout, 
had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ordered  the  dragonnades,  de- 
stroyed Port  Royal,  and  married  Madame  de  Maintenon ! 
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the  Governor  to  reduce  their  rations,  and  to  share  be- 
tween them  the  money  thus  economised. 

As  a  general  rule,  up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
Bastille,  with  the  exception  of  the  calottes,  was  em- 
ployed as  a  prison  for  persons  of  quahty;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  Marat  blamed  the  people  in  no 
measured  terms  for  stupidly  destroying  a  place  used 
for  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  When  Louis 
XVL,  "  the  founder  of  French  liberty,"  ascended  the 
throne,  the  doors  of  all  the  State  prisons  were  thrown 
open,  or  at  least  nearly  all  the  State  prisoners  were 
released.  The  Bastille  then  became  an  ordinary  gaol, 
and  the  sovereign  people  were  much  astonished  when 
they  were  admitted  within  the  walls  to  find  only  seven 
tenants,  four  of  whom  were  awaiting  trial  for  forgery. 

Naturally,  when  a  despotic  form  of  Government  ex- 
isted, and  there  was  no  legal  machinery  like  that  which 
exists  to-day,  persons  were  often  confined  unjustly  in 
the  Bastille.  This  was  everywhere  the  case.  In  the 
list  of  prisoners  we  shall  find  prophets  of  the  Cassandra 
type  confined  for  foretelling  evil  days;  astrologers  con- 
fined in  days  when  astrology  was  believed  in,  together 
with  sorcerers  and  witches;  also  alchemists  accused  of 
diabolical  practices,  and  searching  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Some  of  these,  half  suspected  of  being 
able  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  operations  in  the  Bastille  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government  which  had  thrown  them  into 
prison.  A  great  many  authors  and  hawkers  of  licen- 
tious works  were  confined  during  the  most  licentious 
period  of  French  history.     Lemontey  tells  us  in  hi 
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history  of  the  Regency  that  when  Cardinal  Dubois  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  England  "  with  the  gold  plate  of 
Louis  XIV.  for  representations  and  the  comic  poet 
Destouches  for  his  secretary,"  he  took  with  him  "  rich 
silks  and  velvets  of  Lyons  wherewith  to  bribe  ladies  in 
credit,  and  a  vast  stock  of  licentious  stories  for  the 
amusement  of  the  English  King."  And  yet  under  the 
Regency  many  licentious  writers  suffered  imprison- 
ment; and  the  same  was  the  case  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  has  not  left  behind  him  a  character 
for  strict  morality. 

A  great  many  persons  were  confined  for  attacking 
abuses  with  courage,  others  for  indulging  in  violence. 
Voltaire,  who  was  twice  in  the  Bastille  himself,  was 
not  at  all  astonished,  as  the  following  letter  shows,  that 
some  of  his  brother  scribes  should  have  suffered  im- 
prisonment: 

TO  M.  ROQUES. 

"  Gotha,  i8th  May,  1753. 
"  I  am  sorry  at  present  to  have  replied  to  la  Beau- 
melle  with  the  severity  he  deserved.  They  tell  me 
that  he  is  in  the  Bastille;  he  is  therefore  unfortunate, 
and  it  is  not  against  the  unfortunate  that  one  should 
write.  I  could  not  possibly  guess  that  he  would  be 
thrown  into  prison  just  at  the  moment  that  my  reply 
appeared.  It  is  true  that  after  all  he  has  written  with 
such  insensate  violence  against  so  many  citizens  and 
so  many  princes,  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
where  he  would  not  have  been  punished  sooner  or  later. 
I  know  to  a  certainty  that  there  are  two  courts  which 
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would  have  inflicted  upon  him  a  much  severer  chastise- 
ment than  that  which  has  overtaken  him.    .    .    ." 

To-day  la  Beaumelle,  instead  of  being  arbitrarily 
confined,  would  be  prosecuted  according  to  law,  and 
most  probably  committed  to  prison. 

Naturally  in  days  of  intense  superstition  and  violent 
religious  controversy,  numbers  of  Protestants,  Jan- 
senists,  etc.,  found  their  way  to  the  Bastille  and  suf- 
fered as  Bunyan  did  in  England. 

M.  Ravaisson  was  in  great  hopes  of  being  able  to 
discover  some  documents  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
the  identity  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  but  he  was 
not  more  successful  than  Louis  XVL,  who  told  Mad- 
ame Campan  that  he  had  searched  in  vain  through 
the  secret  papers  of  Louis  XV.  for  some  clue  to  the 
mystery. 

The  Bastille  was  known  in  England  at  an  early  date. 
It  fell  into  our  hands  in  1420,  when  Sir  John  FalstafT. 
or  FastolfY,  was  made  Governor,  and  we  held  it  until 
1436,  when  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  succeeded  Sir 
John,  was  allowed  to  march  out  of  it  with  the  honours 
of  war.  We  afterwards  find  the  Bastille,  or  Bastilian, 
mentioned  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  in  letters 
like  the  following: 

LORD  COBHAM  TO  THE  LORD  PROTECTOR. 

"  Calais,  April  iSth,  1547. 

".     .     .     .     M.  d'Aubigny,  brother  of  the  Earl  of 

Lennox,  a  Scottish  lord,  whom  his  brother  has  long 

kept  in  prison  in  the  Bastilian  of  Paris,  for  his  brother's 

ofTence,  has  been  enlarged.     i\L  de  Lorge,  who  com- 
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manded  the  French  army  in  Scotland,  is  committed  to 
ward  in  the  said  Bastilian." 

A  few  years  afterwards  two  Englishmen,  accused  of 
murder,  were  committed  to  the  Bastille  and  then 
broken  on  the  wheel. 

DR.  WOTTON  TO  SECRETARIES  SIR  W.  PETRE  AND 
SIR  J.    BOURNE. 

"  Paris,  8th  November,  1556. 

".    .    .    .    Hears  that  a  servant  of  Dudley,  and 

another  Englishman  of  that  company,  two  tall  men 

both,  having  robbed  and  shamefully  murdered  a  French 

merchant  by  Rouen,  were  lately  set  upon  wheels  for 

it;  which  is  a  most  painful  kind  of  death.    As  though 

they  might  not  have  died  as  easily  at  Tyburn.    .    .    ." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  English  prisoners 
committed  to  the  Bastille  was  Vanbrugh,  the  author 
of  the  "  Confederacy,"  and  the  builder  of  Blenheim  and 
the  Bastille  House  at  Greenwich,  the  latter  being  now 
a  school  for  young  ladies.  Then,  one  of  the  seven  pris- 
oners liberated  when  the  Bastille  fell  in  1789  was  an 
Englishman  named  Whyte,  who  had  lost  his  reason. 

More  than  one  writer  has  dwelt  on  the  inutility  of 
destroying  the  Bastille,  but  then  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
modern  Frenchmen  to  revenge  themselves  on  things 
inanimate  as  well  as  animate.  The  Bastille  might  now 
be  a  show  place,  like  the  Tower  of  London  or  "  Chil- 
lon's  dungeons  deep  and  old,"  but  for  this  spirit  of 
destruction.  The  old  fortress-prison  had  been  often 
captured  before,  but  it  was  not  until  1789,  when  its 
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fangs  had  long  been  extracted,  that  it  was  levelled  to 
the  ground  for  citizens  to  dance  on  its  ruins.  We  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  last  act  in  the  history  of 
the  Bastille  because  the  centenary  of  its  fall  is  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  pomp.  Many  things  convinc- 
ingly prove  this  to  have  been  a  bnititm  fiihncn  on  the 
part  of  the  mob.  Take,  for  example,  the  fact  that  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  not  a  single  person  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  for  having  libelled  Marie  Antoinette; 
and  perhaps  no  one  in  French  history  was  more  merci- 
lessly lampooned,  with  the  exception  of  Mazarin,  than 
that  unfortunate  queen.  We  have  sought  out  a  num- 
ber of  documents  to  show  that  many  eminent  men  who 
at  first  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  soon  felt  their 
enthusiasm  cool  down,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes; 
that  tyranny,  which  expired  in  the  hands  of  Louis 
XVL,  was  revived  in  a  terrible  form  by  his  assassins; 
that  it  was  rampant  under  the  First  Empire;  that  it 
has  since  then  often  raised  its  head;  and  that  prisoners 
have  in  recent  days  suffered  long  terms  of  captivity 
for  political  offences.  Take  Blanqui,  'who  spent  thirty 
years  of  his  life  in  prison.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
eventually  suffered  solitary  confinement  in  Mont  St. 
Michel;  under  the  Second  Republic  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment ;  under  the  Second  Empire  he  was  in  prison 
oft;  and  under  the  Third  Republic  we  saw  him  tried 
and  condemned  once  more  as  a  conspirator  to  captiv- 
ity. Yet,  strange  to  say,  for  his  first  act  of  rebellion, 
in  1830,  when  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  which 
drove  Charles  X.  from  the  throne,  he  was  decorated 
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with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Had  the  Bastille  been  left 
standing,  it  is  probable  that  Blanqui  would  have  been 
confined  there  more  than  once,  and  have  died  there,  in- 
stead of  at  Clairvaux. 

A  French  writer  recently  remarked  that  since  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille  violence  and  illegahty  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  what  does  a  glance  at  French 
history  show  us?  The  monarchy  overthrown  in  blood; 
then  the  Girondins  sent  to  the  scaffold.  In  their  turn 
the  men  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  fell  victims,  either  to 
each  other  or  to  the  Thermidorians  who  succeeded 
them,  who  founded  the  Directory  and  inaugurated  the 
Constitution  of  Year  1 1 1.  In  October,  1795, the  Roy- 
alists attacked  the  Convention,  and  were  defeated  on 
the  13th  Vendemiaire  (5th  October)  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  On  the  i8th  Fructidor,  Year  v.  (4th  Sep- 
tember, 1797),  came  another  act  of  violence.  The 
Royalists  obtained  a  majority  in  the  Chambers,  and 
Bonaparte,  who  was  then  in  Italy,  sent  General  Auge- 
reau  to  Paris  with  12,000  men  to  drive  them  out.  The 
Chambers  were  surrounded  by  troops;  the  minorities 
annulled  the  elections  of  the  majorities.  Two  directors 
who  opposed  the  violent  measures,  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemy,  together  with  fifty-three  Deputies,  were  trans- 
ported. On  the  22nd  Floreal  (nth  May,  1798)  came 
another  coxip  d'etat,  when  the  elections  of  the  patriots 
were  annulled.  A  further  act  of  violence  was  perpe- 
trated on  the  30th  Prairial  (18th  June,  1799);  and  then 
came  the  memorable  i8th  Brumaire  (9th  November, 
1799),  when  General  Bonaparte  turned  out  the  Cham- 
bers and  usurped  supreme  power. 
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Since  then  France  has  seen  the  First  Empire,  the 
Restoration,  the  Hundred  Days,  the  Second  Restora- 
tion, the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  Second  Repub- 
lic with  its  days  of  June,  the  Second  Empire  with  its 
coup  d'etat,  and  the  Third  Republic  with  its  Commun- 
ist Insurrection.  And  all  these  changes  have  been  ac- 
complished with  violence,  foreign  or  domestic.  In 
fact,  the  destinies  of  France  have,  since  1789,  de- 
pended upon  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  call  "  practical 
politics."  Surely  this  was  not  the  aim  of  the  Philoso- 
phers who  set  the  revolution  rolling.  What  they 
wanted  to  establish  was,  in  the  language  of  the  Poet 
Laureate — "  a  land  of  settled  government,  where  free- 
dom slowly  broadens  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent." But,  as  a  French  newspaper  remarked  the  other 
day,  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen  appears  to  have  been  inoculated  with  a 
revolutionary  poison,  which  keeps  the  country  in  a 
constant  state  of  fever. 

Paris,  November,  1887. 
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CHAPTER   I 

THE   BUILDING    OF    THE    BASTILLE 

In  the  month  of  September,  1377,  when  Charles  the 
Wise  was  on  the  throne,  there  was  a  kind  of  town- 
and-gown  row  in  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  members  of  the  nobiHty, 
with  monks,  citizens,  students,  companies  of  the 
watch,  armed  men  under  the  orders  of  the  Provost 
of  the  city,  and  in  fact  with  all  the  civil,  military,  and 
religious  population  which  the  French  capital  and  its 
three  hundred  streets  then  contained.  The  houses 
were  almost  deserted,  for  no  one  remained  at  home 
but  the  women  and  children,  with  such  men  as  were 
too  old  or  too  infirm  to  venture  out  into  the  sunny 
air  and  take  part  in  the  festivities  or  the  fray  which 
was  apprehended.  The  city  presented  a  most  ani- 
mated picture,  and,  to  the  casual  observer,  the  people 
were  free  to  do  what  they  liked;  but,  as  the  historian 
says,  each  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sentry-boxes 
along  the  enceinte  was  occupied,  and,  by  the  order 
of  Hugues  Aubriot  (the  Provost),  the  guns  with  which 
Etienne  Marcel  had  lined  the  ramparts  in  1337  were 
turned  round  and  pointed  against  the  city. 

The  fact  is  it  was  the  Feast  of  Lendit,  when  a  fair 
was  held  in  the  Plain  of  St.  Denis,  where  large  trans- 
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actions  in  parchment  took  place.  To  this  fair  the 
heads  of  the  University,  who  had  the  privilege  of  buy- 
ing all  the  parchment  they  required  before  it  could  be 
offered  for  sale  to  the  public,  repaired  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. The  students  also  went  to  this  fair  in  regular 
brigades,  all  of  them  armed  and  some  mounted,  and 
it  was  customary  for  them  on  these  occasions  to  pay 
their  professors  their  honoraria.  The  origin  of  the 
Fair  of  Lendit  is  said  to  be  lost  in  the  twilight  of  his- 
tory. It  is  still  held,  but  its  character  is  entirely 
changed;  it  was  changed  when  paper  superseded 
parchment,  and  when  Parliament  repealed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  University,  which  had  been  accorded  by 
Philip  Augustus  to  the  students  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting learning  and  piety.  The  students  were  not 
amenable  to  the  common  law  in  criminal  cases,  and 
their  dwellings  were  inviolable. 

The  procession  was  formed.  First  came  the  Rec- 
tor of  the  University,  followed  by  three  mace-bearers; 
then  the  various  professors  and  other  authorities  of 
the  University;  and  finally  the  students,  divided  into 
four  companies,  each  with  a  mounted  standard-bearer 
at  its  head.  The  first  standard-bearer,  who  rode  on 
the  right  of  the  Rector,  was  Etienne  Guidomare,  a 
wild  young  fellow,  handsome  as  Adonis,  brave  and  in- 
solent, with  ready  wit  and  a  sharp  tongue,  and  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  his  fellow-students.  Whenever 
the  watch  was  beaten,  a  husband  deceived,  or  a  wench 
wronged,  Guidomare  was  credited  with  the  exploit; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Provost  of  Paris  should  have  regarded  this  hero 
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with  an  evil  eye.  In  addition  to  this,  Hugues  Aubriot 
was  excessively  jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  often  clashed  with  his  own  authority. 
He  hated  the  University  in  general,  and  Guidomare 
in  particular. 

The  procession  had  hardly  started  upon  the  road 
to  St.  Denis,  when  a  great  tumult  arose  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Jean  de  Latran  and  of  St.  Hilaire;  there  were 
murmurs  and  shouts,  and,  finally,  the  rolling  of  drums 
announced  the  presence  of  the  military.  Confusion 
reigned  for  a  moment,  soldiers  and  citizens  got  mixed 
up  together,  but,  after  exchanging  a  few  blows  and 
some  bad  language,  order  was  restored. 

This  temporary  disturbance  had  been  occasioned 
by  a  curious  cortege  which  was  passing  through  Paris 
and  which  had  suddenly  come  into  collision  with  the 
procession  of  the  University.  It  was  a  painful  spec- 
tacle, well  calculated  to  attract  public  curiosity  and 
also  to  excite  indignation.  A  woman  named  Agnes 
Piedeleu,  of  notorious  bad  character,  had  been  de- 
clared guilty  of  having  aided  and  abetted  in  working 
the  ruin  of  a  young  and  innocent  girl.  For  this  hein- 
ous crime,  Agnes  Piedeleu  was  condemned  to  be 
paraded  through  Paris  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  Pro- 
vost, who  was  charged  with  carrying  out  this  sen- 
tence, was  shrewdly  suspected  of  having  purposely 
fixed  upon  the  day  on  which  the  Fair  of  Lendit  fell 
for  this  ignoble  exhibition;  the  streets  would  be  sure 
to  be  crowded,  it  would  be  easy  to  excite  a  tumult, 
which  the  soldiers  were  prepared  to  quell  with  a  strong 
hand.    At  the  trial  Agnes  Piedeleu  admitted  her  guilt, 
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but  swore  that  the  person  for  whom  she  had  acted 
was  none  other  than  Hugues  Aubriot.  She  repeated 
this  accusation  during  her  promenade  through  Paris, 
calling  upon  Guidomare  and  the  students  to  rescue 
her,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Provost  ordered 
her  to  be  gagged.  The  crowd  murmured,  the  stu- 
dents appeared  ripe  for  mischief,  Hugues  Aubriot 
called  on  the  soldiers  to  prepare  their  arms  and  to  dis- 
perse the  people.  At  this  critical  moment  the  Rector 
of  the  University  interfered,  calling  upon  the  Provost, 
in  virtue  of  the  oath  he  had  taken  upon  assuming 
office,  to  protect  "  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France."  In  the  end  the  tumult  was  appeased,  the 
procession  continued  its  way  to  the  plain  of  St.  Denis, 
and  Agnes  Piedeleu  was  taken  to  the  pillory. 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  create  a  disturbance, 
Hugues  Aubriot,  before  the  day  was  over,  had  Guido- 
mare arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  seduced  a 
young  girl  called  Julienne  Brulefcr,  and  in  spite  of 
want  of  evidence,  matters  might  have  gone  ill  with 
our  student  had  not  the  uncle  of  the  King  interfered 
in  his  behalf  and  procured  his  release. 

The  facts  which  we  have  briefly  related  above 
greatly  embittered  the  feud  between  Aubriot  and 
Guidomare,  and  the  Provost  swore  roundly  that  the 
student  should  rot  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastille. 
As  for  Charles  V.,  to  whom  the  whole  affair  had  been 
submitted,  he  decided  upon  abolishing  the  privileges 
of  the  University;  at  the  same  time  Hugues  Aubriot 
was  condemned  to  pay  the  very  large  sum  of  one 
thousand  livres,  by  way  of  a  fine,  to  that  learned  body. 
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A  few  years  passed  away,  Charles  VI.  ascended  the 
throne  and  stood  in  need  of  money.  The  Jews  were 
rich  and  terribly  persecuted.  Aubriot  was  charged 
by  the  King  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  them; 
after  a  brief  negotiation,  it  was  settled  that  His  Majes- 
ty should  receive  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  and 
should,  in  return,  dispense  the  Jews  from  wearing  the 
roba  Judcuoriim,  a  distinctive  sign  of  red  or  yellow 
cloth,  which  all  Jews  had  to  wear  on  the  shoulder  and 
on  the  chest.    The  right  of  domicile  was  also  accorded. 

Neither  Aubriot  nor  Guidomare  forgot  each  other. 
Both  were  bent  on  revenge,  merely  awaiting  a  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  student  happened  one  day 
to  perceive  a  lovely  girl  at  a  window:  he  gained  ad- 
mittance to  the  house,  and  soon  won  the  heart  of  the 
lady.  What  was  his  astonishment  on  finding  that  she 
was  a  Jewess  and  the  mistress  of  x\ubriot.  This  dis- 
covery turned  out  to  be  fatal  to  the  Provost.  The 
King  having  dissipated  all  the  money  obtained  from 
the  Jews,  fresh  taxes  were  levied  upon  the  people,  who 
naturally  began  to  murmur,  and  who  raised  the  cry 
of  "  Death  to  the  Jews." 

The  moment  was  singularly  ill  chosen  for  Aubriot 
to  have  Guidomare  once  more  arrested  on  the  accu- 
sation of  having  run  away  with  Julienne  Brulefer. 
Before  the  court  Guidomare  in  his  turn  accused  Au- 
briot of  having  caused  Agnes  Piedeleu  to  be  unjustly 
condemned,  of  having  a  Jewess  for  his  mistress,  and 
of  being  guilty  of  blasphemy.  Rachel,  the  Jewess, 
not  only  gave  evidence  against  Aubriot,  but  stabbed 
herself  in  court,  as  a  proof  that  her  testimony  was  true. 
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The  Provost  was  found  guilty  and  handed  over  to 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which  condemned  him  to 
be  burned  to  death;  but  owing  to  previous  services, 
this  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. 

According  to  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.,  Hugues  Aubriot  was  condemned  to  do  perpetual 
penance,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow,  and  to  drink  the 
water  of  pain  for  encouraging  Jewish  infidelity,  de- 
spising the  sacraments,  etc.,  etc.  He  asked  pardon 
for  his  faults,  and  after  receiving  absolution  from  the 
bishop,  he  was  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  on  the  ist  of 
May,  1382. 

If  we  turn  to  Millin's  "  Antiquites  Nationales," 
we  find  him  saying  that  "  this  redoubtable  fortress 
was  built  by  a  prince  who  earned  for  himself  the  ap- 
pellation of  '  Wise,'  who  was  as  economical  of  the 
tears  as  he  was  of  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  and  never 
intended  it  for  the  barbarous  purpose  to  which  it  was 
afterwards  turned,  .  .  .  Hugues  Aubriot,  a  native 
of  Dijon,  Intendant  of  Finance  and  Provost  of  Paris 
under  Charles,  showed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  em- 
bellishment and  security  of  the  city.  It  was  he  who 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  Bastille,  and  who 
laid  the  first  stone.  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1370;  the  works,  although  pushed  on 
with  great  activity,  were  not  terminated  until  1382. 
Aubriot  was  the  first  victim  shut  in  the  Bastille.  The 
Sorbonne  prosecuted  him  as  a  Jew  and  a  heretic,  and 
for  having  repressed  the  licentiousness  of  some  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  had  indulged  in  the  great- 
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est  excesses.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  he  was  confined  in 
the  tower  which  he  himself  had  constructed."  In 
this  Aubriot  shared  the  same  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
wretch  who  proposed  the  brazen  bull  to  Phalaris  and 
who  was  the  first  to  be  burned  in  its  flanks,  of  Enguer- 
rand  de  Marigny,  who  was  hung  on  the  gibbet  of 
Montfaucon  which  he  had  himself  erected,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Verdun,  who  was  confined  in  the  iron  cage 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor. 

Hugues  Aubriot  had  not  long  been  in  carcere  dviro 
when,  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  the  States-General,  the  people 
rose.  Nothing  could  equal  the  fury  of  the  mob;  the 
prisons  were  thrown  open  "  and  vomited  forth  a 
crowd  of  perverse  men  who  for  several  days  indulged 
in  pillage  and  massacre."  The  insurgents  remem- 
bered that  Hugues  Aubriot  had  caused  a  number  of 
maillets  dc  plomb,  or  leaden  mallets,  to  be  transported 
to  the  arsenal;  they  broke  open  the  doors  of  this 
building  and  shared  among  them  these  redoubtable 
arms,  of  which  they  made  such  a  terrible  use  that  the 
rioters  have  ever  since  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Maillotins.  According  to  Sauval  ("  Histoire  de 
Paris ")  these  scamps  proposed  to  level  both  the 
Louvre  and  the  Bastille  to  the  ground;  but  they  did 
not  persist  in  their  work  of  destruction.  They  remem- 
bered that  the  ex-Provost  of  Paris  was  a  man  of  en- 
ergy and  resolution,  and,  as  they  required  a  chief,  they 
determined  to  deliver  him  from  prison  and  to  place 
him  at  their  head;    they  imagined  that  he  must  be 
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highly  incensed  with  the  court  which  had  handed  him 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  in  the  most  cowardly 
manner.  The  anonymous  historian  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VI.  says:  "They  delivered  Hugues  Aubriot, 
formerly  condemned  for  impiety;  they  escorted  him 
with  all  kinds  of  honours  and  acclamations  to  his 
house,  begging  him  to  be  their  captain.  He  did  not 
fail  to  promise  this,  and  to  thank  them  for  his  de- 
liverance; but  either  through  modesty,  or  because  he 
doubted  the  success  of  this  sedition,  he  made  use  of 
his  liberty  to  withdraw  adroitly  the  following  night." 
And,  in  fact,  poor  Aubriot,  who  had  had  enough  of 
that  city  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  best  days,  fled 
to  his  native  town  of  Dijon,  where  he  shortly  after- 
wards expired  in  peace. 
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CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    BASTILLE 

Carlyle  wrote:  "  To  describe  this  siege  of  the  Bas- 
tille (thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  his- 
tory) perhaps  transcends  the  talent  of  mortals.  Could 
one  but,  after  infinite  reading,  get  to  understand  so 
much  as  the  plan  of  the  building!  But  there  is  open 
esplanade  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine;  there 
are  such  forecourts  (Cour  Avance,  Cour  de  I'Orme), 
arch  gateway,  new  drawbridges,  dormant  bridges, 
rampant  bastions,  and  the  grim  eight  towers;  a  laby- 
rinthic  mass,  high-frowning  there,  of  all  ages,  from 
twenty  years  to  four  hundred  and  twenty."  This  is 
the  picture  of  the  old  stronghold  in  its  decrepitude 
when  the  Revolutionary  rabble  of  1789  were  hammer- 
ing at  its  gates. 

In  the  17th  century  the  Marais  was  a  very  dififerent 
quarter  to  what  it  is  to-day.  The  fine  hotels  now 
abandoned  to  commerce  were  then  occupied  by  the 
nobility  and  the  great  financiers,  who  felt  more  secure 
under  the  guns  of  the  Bastille.  The  Court,  too,  often 
resided  at  Vincennes,  close  by,  and,  in  fact,  it  was 
not  until  Versailles  was  built  that  the  nohlcssc  shifted 
its  quarters  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.     As  Ra- 
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vaisson  says:  "  Vincennes  was  a  mora  preferable  and 
a  safer  place  for  the  Court  to  stay  than  St.  Germain. 
After  the  Fronde,  there  was  still  a  good  deal  of  agita- 
tion in  Paris,  now  Vincennes  was  at  two  paces  dis- 
tant. In  order  to  penetrate  into  the  capital  one  had 
the  support  of  the  Bastille,  and  any  insurgent  force 
between  that  fort  and  Vincennes  was  bound  to  suc- 
cumb; for,  from  the  window  of  his  apartment,  the 
King  could  make  signals  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cha- 
teau and  give  him  the  necessary  instructions,  and  in 
the  intermediary  plain  the  rebels  would  be  taken  be- 
tween the  guns  of  the  Bastille  and  those  of  Vincennes. 
For  the  people,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  symbol 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Parisians,  but  the  Bastille  was 
the  citadel  of  royalty.  The  most  daring  revolts  led 
to  nothing  as  long  as  the  royal  standard  floated  over 
its  towers.  A  kind  of  prestige  protected  this  old 
monument.  No  one  dared  to  attack  it.  It  was  re- 
garded as  invulnerable.  Thus,  the  first  care  of  a  con- 
quering party  was  to  purchase  the  Bastille.  The  Gov- 
ernor, who  had  paid  for  it,  usually  sold  it  at  a  very 
high  figure.  When  the  Fronde  succumbed,  Louviere, 
the  son  of  Broussel,  sold  it,  like  the  others,  but  he 
asked  for  a  sham  siege  in  order  to  hide  his  defection. 
The  besiegers,  not  daring  to  attack  the  place,  erected 
their  batteries  out  of  range.  In  all  capitals  the  fate 
of  a  city  is  attached  to  a  special  point,  and  in  time 
of  trouble  the  occupation  of  that  point  often  decides 
the  fate  of  dynasties.  The  Bastille  was  this  point  for 
Paris,  and  consequently  for  France.  The  master  of 
the  Bastille  was  the  master  of  the  country. 
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Since  Ravaisson  wrote  these  lines  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  "  Archives  of  the  Bastille,"  the  palladium 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Parisians  has  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  grim  old  fortress  which  formed  the  bulwark  of 
royalty.  And  it  is  a  strange  and  incongruous  act  that 
the  French  Republican  Government  of  to-day  should 
have  selected  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  strong- 
hold of  tyranny  whereon  to  inaugurate  the  new  Hotel 
de  Ville,  seeing  that  the  Bastille  and  the  old  Hotel  de 
Ville  were  both  destroyed  by  the  mob.  However,  what 
M.  Ravaisson  has  written  above  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  the  popular  hatred  inspired  by  the  Bastille,  but 
does  not  justify  its  wanton  destruction. 

Originally  the  Bastille  was  a  small  work  of  no  polit- 
ical importance,  destined  to  defend  the  river  where  it 
enters  Paris,  against  the  attacks  of  the  English  and 
pirates  who  used  to  sail  down  the  Seine.  But  when 
Hugues  Aubriot  was  ordered  by  Charles  V.  to  enclose 
the  city  in  an  enceinte,  which  commenced  between 
where  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  now  stand,  ran 
through  the  Palais  Royal  up  to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and 
thence  along  the  Boulevards  to  the  Arsenal,  the  fort 
assumed  greater  importance.  It  first  consisted  of  two 
towers,  then  two  more  connected  by  a  wall;  but  after- 
wards, as  Paris  was  always  attacked  on  that  side,  four 
new  towers  were  constructed,  connected  like  the  first 
by  walls  lo  feet  thick,  and  the  fortress  was  still  further 
protected  by  a  ditch  25  feet  in  depth,  which  was  filled 
with  water  whenever  the  Seine  overflowed  its  banks. 
Twelve  years  were  spent  on  these  works,  which  were 
terminated  in  1380.    In  the  i6th  century,  an  enceinte 
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flanked  with  bastions  was  added,  and  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury another  ditch.  Within  the  wall,  which  was  60 
feet  high,  there  were  numerous  buildings,  governor's 
house,  etc.,  towers,  and  courtyards,  one  of  which  re- 
sembled a  college  playground,  in  which  the  prisoners 
received  their  friends,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds  of 
games.  In  the  wall  which  connected  the  eight  towers 
above  named,  were  chambers  where  cooks  and  other 
persons  attached  to  the  prison  resided,  together  with 
the  domestics  which  some  prisoners  were  allowed,  and 
also  prisoners  of  low  estate. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  old  fortress,  stood  the  quarters  of  the 
staff,  and  set  in  the  pediment  a  clock  surrounded  with 
bronze  figures  representing  prisoners  in  chains.  This 
building  contained  the  council  chamber,  the  library, 
the  kitchen,  and  in  addition  to  these  several  apartments 
intended  for  prisoners  who  were  to  be  extraordinarily 
well  treated,  together  with  a  saloon  in  which  the  offi- 
cers from  time  to  time  received  such  inmates  of  the 
Bastille  as  enjoyed  peculiar  favour. 

The  chief  towers  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  70 
feet  in  height,  and  were  divided  into  four  storeys  above 
ground.  Originally  intended  for  archers  and  arqiie- 
busiers,  they  were  15  feet  in  height,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fourth  floor,  where  the  rooms  were  in- 
tensely hot  in  summer  and  intensely  cold  in  winter, 
were  comfortable  enough.  These  cells  were  naturally 
ill-lighted,  the  Bastille  having  been  constructed  for  a 
fortress,  and  they  were  not  very  luxuriously  furnished. 
In   the   eight   towers   thirty-two   prisoners   could   be 
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lodged,  and  the  whole  building  might  be  made  to  hold 
ICO  persons.  The  average  place  number  of  prisoners 
was  fifty,  but  at  times  the  place  was  almost  empty;  in 
1764  it  was  occupied  by  only  four  persons,  and  when 
it  fell  but  seven  captives  were  found  within  its  walls- 
four  men  who  had  been  committed  for  forgery,  one 
person  who  had  been  shut  up  on  the  demand  of  his 
family,  and  two  madmen.  There  were  certainly  dun- 
geons below  ground  which  were  damp  and  noisome, 
and  which  were  dreaded  by  prisoners  as  much  as  the 
Calottes,  or  upper  storeys  in  the  towers;  but  given  that 
the  Bastille  was  a  prison,  there  was  nothing  exception- 
ally terrible  in  any  of  these  cells. 

Much  horror  was  expressed  when  on  the  demolition 
of  the  Bastille  there  was  discovered,  under  the  foun- 
dation of  each  tower,  a  small  conical  chamber  in  which 
a  prisoner  would  be  able  neither  to  sit,  nor  to  lie,  nor 
to  stand  upright.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
prisoners  were  ever  confined  in  these  terrible  oubliettes; 
and  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  celebrated  architect  and 
Radical  Member  of  the  Radical  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris,  has  explained  that  these  chambers  of  torture, 
which  have  excited  so  much  eloquent  indignation,  were 
simply  ice-houses.  However,  when  we  remember  that 
the  Bastille  was  first  used  as  a  State  prison  by  Louis 
XL,  and  how  he  punished  the  despicable  traitor,  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Ballue,  by  shutting  him  up  for  eleven 
years  in  an  iron  cage,  which  the  prelate  had  himself  in- 
vented for  the  punishment  of  His  Majesty's  enemies, 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  these  "  ice- 
houses "  were  really  intended,  built  as  they  were  after 
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the  shape  of  de  la  Ballue's  cage,  as  places  of  punish- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  torture  was  very 
common  in  those  days  all  over  the  civilised  world. 
Ravaisson  says  that  only  two  kinds  of  torture  were 
practised  in  the  Bastille,  that  of  water  and  that  of  the 
boot;  and  Charpentier,  in  his  "Bastille  Unveiled,''  ad- 
mits that  when  this  old  fortress  was  taken  in  1789  the 
people  discovered  neither  instruments  of  torture  nor 
skeletons,  nor  men  in  chains.  "  Indignant  citizens," 
observes  Barriere  in  his  memoirs,  "  were  very  much 
astonished  when  the  gates  of  the  Bastille  were  thrown 
open  at  not  finding  the  dungeons  filled  with  racks  and 
other  means  of  applying  the  question."  It  is,  therefore, 
only  fair  to  suppose  that  torture  disappeared  from  the 
Bastille  when  that  system  ceased  to  be  employed  else- 
where, leaving  no  trace  behind. 

In  addition  to  the  Bastille,  the  King  had  the  follow- 
ing "  houses  " — For  men:  Vincennes,  Bicetre,  Charen- 
ton,  Saint-Lazare,  Mont  Saint-Michel,  Ham,  le  Tau- 
reau,  Saumur,  Pierre-Encise,  Chateau-Trompette,  Ar- 
mentieres,  Lille,  lies  Saintes-Marguerites,  Angers, 
Nancy,  Tanley,  Amboise,  Pontorzon,  Nancy,  Rouen, 
Romans,  Cadillac,  Poitiers.  And  for  women:  Les 
Madelonnettes,  Sainte-Pelagie,  la  Salpetriere,  le  Cha- 
teau de  Valedonnes,  le  Refuge  at  Dijon,  les  Annon- 
ciades  at  Clermont,  la  Madeleine  at  la  Fleche,  Notre- 
Dame-de-Charite  at  Guingamp,  les  Ursulines  at  Chi- 
non,  les  Hospitalieres  at  Gomont;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  above  houses  were  managed  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Bastille  upon  which  the  popular  fury  was 
concentrated  in  1789. 
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We  shall  speak  more  fully  of  torture  when  dwelling 
on  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  We  have  mentioned  the 
Oubliettes.  Now  this  is  what  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  says  in 
his  "  History  of  French  Architecture  "  *: — "  Oubliettes 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Bastille  and  at  Pierrefonds 
alone."  He  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the 
"  Instructions  of  the  Historic  Committee  of  Arts  and 
Monuments,"  by  Merimee: — "We  must  warn  our 
readers  to  beware  of  the  local  traditions  concerning 
under  ground  dungeons.  The  Middle  Ages  are  too 
often  painted  in  atrocious  colours,  and  the  imagination 
too  easily  accepts  the  scenes  of  horror  with  which 
novelists  invested  these  places.  How  many  wood  cel- 
lars have  been  mistaken  for  terrible  dungeons?  How 
many  bones,  the  debris  of  the  kitchen,  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  remains  of  the  victims  of  feudal  tyranny? 
It  is  necessary  to  examine  with  the  same  reserve  those 
cells  called  oubliettes — pits  into  which  prisoners  con- 
demned to  die  of  hunger  were  let  down,  or  were  dashed 
to  pieces.  Without  absolutely  denying  the  existence 
of  oubliettes,  we  consider  them  as  very  rare." 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  then  says  that  ice-houses,  similar 
to  the  oubliettes  in  the  Bastille,  were  to  be  found  in 
several  castles. 

*  Vol.  VI.,  p.  452. 
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THE    ARCHIVES 

M.  Ravaisson  in  his  "  Archives  of  the  Bastille,"  which 
comprise  seventeen  volumes,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  how  the  large  mass  of  documents,  which  he 
took  twenty  years  setting  in  order,  fell  into  his  hands. 
He  relates  in  his  Introduction,  "  that  when  the  Bas- 
tille was  taken  in  1789,  the  victors,  as  is  customary  on 
such  occasions,  set  to  work  to  pillage  everything.  The 
furniture,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  papers  were 
thrown  into  the  courtyards,  where  they  remained  ex- 
posed for  a  long  time  to  the  damage  inflicted  by  man 
and  by  weather."  Both  speculators  and  curiosity- 
mongers  drew  largely  on  this  treasure  thus  abandoned 
to  their. discretion,  and  we  find  that  Beaumarchais, 
whose  "  Manage  de  Figaro  "  had  materially  helped  to 
set  the  Revolution  rolling,  in  his  quality  of  neighbour, 
plundered  not  a  little.  After  a  while,  however,  the  pub- 
lic took  the  matter  up,  and  guardians  were  appointed 
to  protect  the  castle  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  But 
if  the  evil  was  diminished,  it  was  not  eradicated.  The 
Bastille  and  the  adjoining  houses  having  not  only  been 
pillaged,  but  three  parts  demolished,  the  soldiers  and 
National  Guards  bivouacked  in  the  courtyards,  eating 
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and  drinking  on  the  heap  of  papers  lying  there;  many 
of  the  papers  rescued  are  stained  with  wine. 

The  committee  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  affairs,  and  on  the  i6th  of 
July,  1789,  Dussaulx  (of  whom  we  shall  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  later  on)  and  three  Commissioners  were 
charged  to  transport  the  papers  of  the  Bastille  to  the 
Abbey  St.  Germain-des-Pres,  where  a  depot  of  archives 
and  of  public  documents  had  been  already  established. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  M.  Ameilhon,  librarian  of  the 
city,  wrote  to  the  Commune  that  the  papers  in  ques- 
tion, having  been  captured  by  the  people  of  Paris, 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  city  library — a  demand  to 
which  the  Commune  did  not  at  once  accede. 

Not  only  was  no  one  admitted  to  the  Bastille  after 
the  1 6th  July,  but  a  search  was  instituted  for  the 
papers  which  had  been  purloined,  and  a  deputation 
was  sent  to  pay  Beaumarchais  a  visit,  and  to  recover 
the  documents  in  his  possession.  Citizens  were  in- 
vited by  decree  to  restore  the  pillaged  papers,  and  as, 
"  at  that  epoch,  people  were  pretty  honest,"  this  no- 
tice produced  a  good  many  restitutions,  especially  in 
the  way  of  registers  and  Icttres  de  cachet. 

When  the  request  of  M.  Ameilhon  was  conceded, 
all  the  papers  connected  with  the  Bastille  were  sent 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  on  all  sides  there  arose  a 
clamour  for  their  publication.  In  order  to  satisfy  this 
universal  desire,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  which  was  to  examine 
these  documents  and  to  publish  them  at  a  later  period. 

The  Commissioners  set  to  work,  but  they  could  not 
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keep  pace  with  the  impatience  of  the  public.  Days, 
months,  and  years  passed  by,  and  still  no  result.  A 
general  cry  was  raised  against  them,  and,  lest  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold,  the  Commissioners  set 
to  work  in  real  earnest.  '*  However,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  M.  Ravaisson,  "  people  soon  ceased  to  talk 
about  the  publication;  other  events  had  plunged  the 
Bastille  and  all  that  concerned  it  into  oblivion.  Be- 
sides, money  was  wanting;  some  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  guillotined  and  others  removed;  Ameilhon 
alone  remained,  and,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  he 
was  the  man  who  was  necessary  for  the  task." 

Several  depots  had  been  formed  in  Paris,  in  which 
books  and  manuscripts  found  in  the  convents  and  the 
libraries  of  the  nobles  were  collected,  and  over  these 
Ameilhon,  who  had  warmly  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  was  charged  to  watch.  We  are  told 
that  if  this  custodian  committed  to  the  flames  a  mul- 
titude of  genealogies  and  papers  which  smacked  of 
feudalism,  he  saved  an  enormous  quantity  of  historical 
documents  by  hiding  them  away.  He  spent  years  in  ar- 
ranging these  documents,  and.  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work,  was  appointed  librarian  at  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Years  sped  along,  and  at  length  when  in  1801  the 
First  Consul  concluded  the  Concordat,  it  became 
necessary  to  restore  the  churches,  which  had  been 
turned  into  storehouses,  to  the  clergy.  As  for  the 
works  they  contained,  they  were  distributed  between 
the  Senate,  the  Tribune,  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  li- 
brary of  the  First  Consul,  etc.     The  Bastille  papers 
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seem,  thanks  to  M.  Ameilhon,  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
library  of  the  Arsenal,  where  they  were  forgotten. 
When  a  person  asked  to  consult  them,  the  reply  was 
that  no  one  knew  anything  about  them.  This  lasted 
until  1840,  when  M.  Ravaisson,  who  was  employed  at 
the  Arsenal,  set  to  work  to  examine  this  mass  of  papers. 
Great  was  his  surprise  when  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
lettres  dc  cachet,  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  long-lost  treasure.  The  Administrators  of 
the  library  were  at  first  somewhat  astonished,  but 
however  they  ended  by  encouraging  M.  Ravaisson, 
then  quite  a  young  man,  to  set  the  archives  in  order. 
This  labour,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  took  M. 
Ravaisson  twenty  years,  and  he  starts  only  from  1661. 
In  fact  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  earlier 
records  discovered.  The  first  name  to  be  found  in  the 
register  of  the  Bastille  is  that  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Sabloniere. 

We  propose  to  make  a  selection  from  the  Archives 
published  by  M.  Ravaisson,  much  regretting  that  he 
should  have  died  in  1884,  just  after  the  appearance  of 
his  seventeenth  volume,  and  before  his  long  and  labor- 
ious task  was  quite  completed.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  us  with  his  advice,  and  to  place  his  vast  store 
of  information  at  our  disposal. 

We  may  add  here  that  in  1863  Comte  de  la  Fer- 
riere,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
order  to  make  a  report  on  the  original  French  manu- 
scripts and  letters  contained  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
examined,  among  other  documents,  a  number  of  papers 
concerning  the  Bastile,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
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an  ardent  collector,  M.  Dubrovvsky,  when  the  old 
fortress  was  pillaged.  The  Count  was  rather  disap- 
pointed with  the  collection.  He  found  the  labels  of 
the  sacks  more  interesting  than  the  contents.  In  the 
sack  labelled,  "  Examination  of  the  Prisoners  of  the 
Bastille,  and  Letters  of  the  Prisoners,"  he  found  noth- 
ing of  interest  beyond  a  report  on  the  question  admin- 
istered to  a  Protestant  minister  called  Langlois,  accused 
of  visiting  houses  where  persons  recently  converted 
were  lying  ill,  and  exhorting  them  to  die  in  the  Prot- 
estant religion. 

Another  sack:  "  Lettres  de  Cachet,  from  1706  to 
1771,"  which  promised  great  things,  contained  little  or 
nothing  worth  mentioning — Abbe  Leblanc  arrested 
for  Jansenism,  and  so  forth. 

A  third  sack:  "  Expenses  incurred  for  Prisoners  in 
1788,"  shows  us  how  much  was  laid  out  on  Pelleport, 
author  of  the  "  Diable  dans  le  Benitier,"  in  the  way  of 
shirts,  drawers,  shoe-mending,  etc.  In  that  year  we 
find  that  the  Bastille  contained  sixteen  prisoners  in 
addition  to  Pelleport,  who  figured  at  the  storming  of 
the  fortress. 

In  sack  four:  "  Letters  seized  upon  or  written  to 
Prisoners  in  the  Bastille,"  the  Comte  de  la  Ferriere 
found  some  interesting  letters  addressed  by  Crebillon 
fils  to  M.  de  Maurepas;  letters  in  which  he  sought 
to  justify  himself  for  having  written  "  Sopha,"  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  merely  depicted  faithfully  the  im- 
morality of  the  epoch.  He  said  that  the  romance  had 
been  ordered  by  one  of  the  "  first  heads  of  Europe." 
that  it  had  been  pronounced  licentious  before  it  ap- 
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peared;  that  he  had  desired  to  do  honour  to  the  order 
he  had  received;  that  he  had  painted  virtue  in  its  most 
attractive  colours,  and  vice  as  repulsive;  that,  for  hav- 
ing avoided  details  which  appeared  inseparable  from 
such  matter,  the  ladies  had  not  found  it  sufficiently  im- 
moral; that  he  had  been  reproached  with  having  en- 
deavoured to  spread  morality  everywhere;  and  that 
the  publisher,  in  order  to  make  the  forbidden  fruit  go 
down  with  the  public,  had  added  several  indecent  en- 
gravings." 

We  shall  meet  with  Crebillon  His  further  on. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  mob,  in  1789,  should  have 
burned  down  the  Governor's  house,  which,  no  doubt, 
contained  many  valuable  documents,  and  many  books 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  police  for  political  and 
other  reasons.  However,  the  papers  rescued  from  de- 
struction show  us  what  the  Bastille  really  was;  that  it 
was  a  prison  not  so  bad  as  many  others  in  France,  or 
as  many  in  other  countries,  where  its  downfall  was  at 
first  hailed  with  raptures  of  delight. 
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Charpentier,  in  his  "  Bastille  Devoilee,"  publishes 
the  following  document,  which  was  found  in  the  Bas- 
tille when  it  fell.  It  is  headed — "  Observations  con- 
cerning the  Customs  and  Regulations  of  the  Royal 
Castle  of  the  Bastille": 

"  1st.  On  the  orders  which  the, Governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille receives  from  the  four  Secretaries  of  State  to  re- 
ceive prisoners  or  to  set  them  at  liberty,  the  Governor 
must  give  notice  to  the  Minister  by  whom  the  Icttre 
de  cachet  is  signed.  The  Governor  must  take  care  that 
the  Minister  who  has  charge  of  Paris  is  kept  informed 
of  the  orders  emanating  from  the  other  three  Secre- 
taries of  State,  as  the  Bastille  belongs  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  as  he  ought  to  know  everything  which 
passes  there. 

"  2nd.  When  the  Governor  receives  letters  from 
the  Lieut. -General  of  Police,  the  King's  Commissioner 
at  the  Bastille,  to  receive  a  prisoner,  or  to  set  one  at 
liberty,  these  letters  are  called  "  Letters  of  Anticipa- 
tion,' until  they  have  been  sent  to  the  King  for  his 
authorisation.  The  Governor  must  give  notice  to  the 
Minister  that  he  has  received  such  a  letter.     .     .     . 
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"  It  sometimes  happens  that  nobles  go  to  the  Bas- 
tille themselves  with  the  order  to  receive  them,  and 
give  up  their  swords. 

"  The  Governor  must  give  notice  of  this  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  whom  the  lettre  de  cachet  is  coun- 
tersigned, and  ask  for  orders  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  to  be  treated. 

"  The  Governor  must  be  informed  every  day  of  all 
that  is  within  and  without,  in  the  way  of  complaints  or 
other  matters. 

"  If  there  be  any  sick  in  the  towers,  the  surgeon  must 
report  very  often  on  them  to  the  Governor,  either  that 
they  are  getting  better  or  worse. 

"  The  doctor  must  be  sent  for,  must  report  to  the 
Governor,  and  order  what  is  necessary. 

"  If  the  illness  of  the  person  increases  and  becomes 
dangerous,  then  the  Governor  must  report  the  matter 
to  the  Minister  and  to  the  Lieut. -General  of  Police,  and 
ask  permission  for  the  confessor  to  visit  the  sick  person. 

"  If  the  doctor  finds  the  invalid  in  danger,  and  if 
the  confessor  deems  fit  to  administer  the  last  sacra- 
ments, notice  must  be  given  to  the  Minister  and  to 
the  Lieut.-General  of  Police. 

FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

"  For  the  execution  of  this  ceremony,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  takes  place  at  night,  or  at  least  in  the 
twilight.  A  turnkey  must  be  sent  to  the  parish  church 
to  bring  the  cortege  to  the  castle;  on  arriving  at  the 
gate,  they  must  cease  ringing  the  bell.  Then  the  grand 
drawbridge  of  the  Governor  must  be  let  down,  and  the 
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guard  be  drawn  up  at  each  side  of  the  bridge  in  an  at- 
titude of  defence.  On  such  occasions  the  drums  must 
not  beat.    .    .    . 

"  Should  the  invalid  die,  the  Governor  must  notify 
this  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  Lieut. -General  of  Po- 
lice, who  must  order  the  proceedings  necessary  on  such 
occasions. 

"  As  regards  burials  they  must  take  place  during 
the  night  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul;  two  turnkeys  must 
be  present  to  act  as  witnesses  and  to  sign  the  regis- 
ters. The  person  must  be  buried  without  the  family 
name  being  known,  unless  orders  to  the  contrary 
emanate  from  the  Ministers. 

EXPENSES   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   KING. 

"  The  wood  which  the  King  gives  the  prisoners  in 
winter;  the  Governor  makes  the  advance,  which  is 
carried  to  the  account  of  the  King. 

ORDERS  TO  THE  MAGISTRATES  CONCERNING 
SEPULTURE. 

"  The  magistrate  must  direct  the  doctor  and  the 
surgeon  to  draw  up  an  exact  report,  after  which  the 
magistrate  must  give  directions  for  the  sepulture  and 
under  what  name  the  deceased  is  to  be  buried. 

EXPENSES   ON   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   KING. 

"  The  magistrate  must  sometimes  accord  articles  to 
the  prisoners,  such  as  linen,  stockings,  shoes,  etc.  The 
Commissioner  must  make  the  advance,  and  carry  the 
expense  to  the  King's  account. 
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AS  REGARDS   A   PRISONER. 

"  The  Governor  and  the  officers  of  the  castle  can- 
not be  too  severe  and  firm  in  preventing  the  least  re- 
laxation in  the  discipline  of  the  Bastille;  they  cannot 
pay  too  much  attention  to  this,  and  punish  too  severe- 
ly any  act  of  insubordination. 

RULES   FOR   THE   CONFESSOR. 
"  The  confessor  of  the  Bastille  can  see  all  the  per- 
sons in  the  castle  on  the  order  of  the  magistrate. 

FOR   THE   HOSPITAL   NURSES. 

"  When  there  is  a  prisoner  sick  in  the  towers  who 
requires  a  nurse  to  take  care  of  him,  the  Governor 
must  give  notice  to  the  magistrate.  There  are  also 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  nurses  to  watch 
over  their  conduct,  and  to  see  that  no  accident  hap- 
pens. In  that  case  the  nurse  must  pay  great  attention, 
and  warn  the  turnkeys  of  what  happens. 

RECEPTION   OF  A   PRISONER. 

"  When  a  prisoner  arrives  and  is  taken  into  the 
council  chamber  of  the  castle,  he  is  to  place  on  a  table 
everything  that  he  has  in  his  pockets  and  turn  out 
the  fobs  of  his  breeches.  If  he  be  a  scamp  who  excites 
distrust,  the  turnkey  must  search  him.  A  list  must 
be  made  of  the  articles  taken  from  the  prisoners;  they 
must  be  made  up  in  a  packet  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  castle;  the  prisoner  must  write  and  sign  a  state- 
ment that  the  packet  belongs  to  him." 
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There  are  regulations  for  the  observance  of  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  John,  but  these 
concerned  only  the  garrison  and  not  the  prisoners. 
Then  follow: 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VISITS  OF  PRINCES  OF 
THE  BLOOD,  AND  DUKES  AND  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
KING'S    HOUSEHOLD. 

"  The  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood  never 
enter  into  the  interior  of  the  Bastille." 

In  1716  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the  Comte  de 
Gace  being  confined  in  the  castle,  Monseigneur  the 
Prince  de  Conti  came  to  see  the  Due  de  Richelieu. 
According  to  the  orders  of  the  Governor  the  Duke 
was  allowed  to  get  into  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  first  bridge;  some 
sentinels  were  posted  there  without  ostentation. 

The  visit  to  M.  de  Gace  was  paid  in  the  same  way. 

In  1730  the  Princess  de  Conti  went  to  see  M.  de 
Montmorency  sans  ceremonie. 

Strangers  cannot  enter  the  Bastille  without  very 
precise  orders  from  the  Governor. 

In  the  time  of  the  Regency.  Peter  the  Great  asked 
to  see  the  armoury  and  to  enter  the  Bastille;  but  he 
was  told  that  this  could  not  be. 

When  nobles  are  detained  by  way  of  correction,  and 
are  allowed  to  see  their  family  or  their  friends,  the 
Governor  must  have  orders  from  the  Minister  autho- 
rising the  visit. 
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AS  REGARDS  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN. 

It  is  not  customary  for  masses  to  be  said  in  the 
castle  for  the  dead  or  the  living;  when  prisoners  ask 
for  masses  they  must  be  said  outside  the  walls.  No 
prayers  are  offered  up  in  the  castle  except  for  the  King 
and  the  Royal  Family. 
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THE   PRISONERS 

Every  hour  was  struck  on  a  bell,  which  was  heard  all 
through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  another  bell  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  new  prisoners — an  event  which 
highly  interested  every  one  within  the  walls  of  the  Bas- 
tille, from  the  Governor  down.  The  general  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  simple  signature  of  the  King  to  a  lettre 
de  cachet-  was  a  sufficient  formality  to  procure  incarce- 
ration, and  that,  once  within  the  walls,  the  victim  of 
tyranny  was  utterly  helpless  and  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  his  gaolers.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  Bastille 
was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  minister,  who  every 
day  received  a  report  as  to  the  number  of  captives,  etc. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Colbert.  Seignelay, 
and  the  two  Pontchartrains  had  the  Bastille  under  their 
direction;  while  for  Governors  the  old  fortress  had  such 
men  as  the  Dues  de  Guise,  De  Luynes,  De  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Marshals  de  THopital,  Bassompierre,  and 
Sully.  M.  de  St.  Mars,  whose  name  is  so  intimate  to 
us  in  connection  with  the  "  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask," 
and  who  was  a  faithful  and  humane  administrator,  was 
Governor  from  1698  to  1708.  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
De  Bernaville,  whose  conduct  has  been  so  harshly  and 
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unjustly  stigmatised  by  De  Renneville  in  his  "  History 
of  the  French  Inquisition/'  a  work  of  five  volumes, 
dedicated  to  King  George  II.,  whom  he  calls  the  Solo- 
mon of  Great  Britain.  These  volumes,  preceded  by  an 
epistle  to  Lord  Sunderland  and  another  to  His  Majesty, 
are  not  trustworthy.  De  Renneville  complains  of  being 
kept  in  the  Bastille  from  1702  to  171 3  without  ever 
being  able  to  learn  the  motive  of  his  arrest  or  being 
allowed  to  write  to  M.  de  Torcy,  by  whose  orders  he 
had  been  confined.  Now,  De  Renneville  was  a  spy  in 
the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  had  been  found  guilty 
of  taking  money  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  of  be- 
traying his  employers.  By  the  way,  in  his  epistle  to 
King  George  he  says:  "  The  vigilant  eye  of  your  Ma- 
jesty will  prevent  the  Tower  of  London,  which  makes 
criminals  tremble,  from  becoming  a  Bastille." 

M.  Ravaisson  tells  us  that  "  The  staiT  of  the  prison 
had  very  well  defined  duties  to  perform,  for  it  was 
not  so  easy  io  enter  into  the  Bastille,  and  the  incarcerations 
were  accomplished  ivith  the  most-  minute  care.  The  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  exact  the  most  rigorous  precautions 
because,  acting  with  absolute  authority,  it  felt  the  danger 
of  a  responsibility  without  control.  ...  As  regards 
orders  for  incarceration,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  errors  and  abuses.  In  the  first  place  each 
lettre  de  cachet  was  signed  by  the  King  himself,  and 
countersigned  by  a  minister.  At  the  foot  of  this  order 
the  Governor  alifixed  his  receipt.  Some  prisoners  of 
distinction  themselves  handed  the  lettre  de  cachet  to  the 
Governor.  .  .  .  The  agent  arrested  a  prisoner  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  by  touching  him  with  a  white 
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wand.  The  archers  prevented  any  resistance,  which, 
however,  was  rare.  In  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  the 
prisoner  was  never  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  on  foot, 
and  when  he  passed  the  gates,  he  was  taken  before  the 
Governor,  who  proceeded  to  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion. It  was  then  decided  where  the  prisoner  should 
be  lodged;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  arms,  his 
money,  and  his  papers,  and  after  being  carefully 
searched,  an  inventory  of  his  effects  was  drawn  up, 
which  was  signed  by  the  prisoner  and  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  King." 

It  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  prisoner  how  he 
was  lodged;  the  King  simply  granted  him  food.  Up 
to  1709  he  was  obliged  to  find  his  own  furniture,  and 
the  post  of  upholsterer  to  the  Bastille  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  paying  business. 

According  to  M.  Ravaisson,  "  Solitude,  unless  spe- 
cially ordered,  was  not  as  absolute  as  the  cellular  sys- 
tem now  in  force."  The  prisoners  received  the  visits 
of  officers  at  various  hours;  they  had  to  make  their 
own  beds  and  sweep  the  floor,  but  the  turnkey  cleaned 
the  chamber,  and  three  times  a  day  food  was  brought. 
It  was  rare  for  a  prisoner,  after  his  examination,  to  be 
left  alone;  he  generally  had  for  companion  some  one 
committed  on  the  same  charge  as  himself.  Spies  were 
put  with  spies,  thieves  with  thieves,  and  poisoners  with 
poisoners.  The  two  sexes  were  always  separated,  and 
amorous  intrigues  were  rare  in  the  Bastille.  .  .  . 
At  the  foot  of  each  tower  was  a  cell,  in  which  places 
of  punishment  recalcitrant  prisoners  were  confined,  but 
their  detention  was  never  long.    As  a  means  of  intimi- 
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dation,  a  chain  was  riveted  in  the  middle  of  the  cell 
where  the  most  violent  prisoners  or  those  who  were 
mad  were  chained.  ...  In  the  Bastille  the  food 
was  wholesome  and  abundant.  In  the  morning,  break- 
fast was  served,  at  noon,  dinner,  and  supper  in  the 
evening.  The  repasts  which  the  Governor  had  served 
might  have  been  envied  by  many  well-to-do  citizens. 
De  Renneville  enumerates  wath  complacency  the  good 
meals  he  made  at  the  Bastille,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  a  spy,  a  prisoner  of  the  second  cate- 
gory, and  treated  as  a  man  of  no  importance.  He 
had  always  several  dishes — soup,  entrees,  remove,  des- 
sert, etc.  At  each  dinner  two  bottles  of  wine,  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Champagne,  and  another  bottle  to  drink 
during  the  day.  On  feast-days  the  Governor  furnished 
extra  rations  of  wine.  Renneville  says  that  he  one 
day  received  six  bottles  of  Champagne.  Those  pris- 
oners who  could  not  consume  all  their  wine  kept  a 
cellar.  Renneville  accounts  for  this  good  cheer  by 
saying  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Governor  to 
keep  the  men  confided  to  his  care,  and  for  whom  he 
was  largely  paid,  in  good  health.  Sixty  years  after- 
wards the  regimen  was  the  same,  and  Marmontel,  in 
his  memoirs  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  could  not  help 
praising  his  bill  of  fare  in  the  Bastille.  Poets  were  not 
then  accustomed  to  make  such  repasts. 

M.  Ravaisson  next  tells  us  that  the  prisoners,  find- 
ing the  living  too  high,  proposed  that  the  Governor 
should  treat  them  more  simply,  and  that  they  should 
share  the  saving  between  them.  This  suggestion  ap- 
pears to  have  been  acted  upon  with  benefit  to  both 
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parties,  and  some  prisoners  who  entered  the  Bastille 
poor  are  said  to  have  left  it  rich.  Prisoners,  who  could 
afiford  it,  were  allowed  to  keep  dogs  and  cats,  and  even 
pigeons.  Smoking  was  permitted.  Germans  and  mili- 
tary men,  we  are  told,  smoked  a  great  deal,  and  the 
Governor  often  gratified  the  poorer  prisoners  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco. 

In  1710  there  appears  to  have  been  such  a  cry 
raised  against  the  avarice  of  M.  Bernaville,  who  was 
then  Governor,  that  Ministers  called  upon  him  to 
justify  himself.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  doing  this.  All 
articles  of  food  had  risen  to  famine  prices,  people  were 
eating  rye-bread  at  Versailles,  and  the  peasants  were 
reduced  to  live  upon  herbs  and  roots.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  should  feel 
the  effects  of  the  dearth  and  be  placed  on  short  com- 
mons when  half  France  was  starving. 

"  When  the  prisoners  fell  ill  they  were  attended  by 
the  medical  man  attached  to  the  castle,  and  if  they 
got  worse  the  King's  doctors  were  called  in  and  a 
nurse  granted.  During  convalescence  they  received 
their  food  from  the  Governor's  table.  Nor  was  the 
soul  neglected;  the  chaplain  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  sick,  and  when  the  end  was  near  a  confessor,  al- 
ways a  Jesuit,  was  summoned  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  dying  man.  The  dead  were  laid  out  by  the 
turnkey;  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  evening,  '  to 
defeat  curiosity; '  a  few  prayers  were  said  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  body  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  that  church. 
The  certificate  of  death  was  inscribed  by  the  priest  in 
the  parish  register,  and  was  signed  by  two  officers  of 
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the  Bastille.  The  name  of  the  deceased  was  some- 
times disguised,  but  generally  written  in  full.*  As  re- 
gards heretics  who  refused  the  sacraments  they  were 
treated  with  less  ceremony,  and  were  buried  no  matter 
where,  in  the  courtyards  or  the  gardens  of  the  castle. 
These  were  the  remains  discovered  in  1789,  which  led 
to  the  belief  that  they  were  the  bones  of  prisoners  who 
had  been  murdered  in  the  Bastille." 

Prisoners  were  allowed  to  purchase,  or  to  borrow 
from  the  library,  certain  books;  and,  on  obtaining  a 
ministerial  authorisation,  they  were  permitted  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  We  shall  find  several  prisoners  carry- 
ing on  their  literary  pursuits  in  the  Bastille,  not  un- 
thankful for  the  quiet  they  enjoyed  within  its  walls. 
Nor  was  all  diversion  prohibited.  Those  prisoners  who 
enjoyed  the  "  liberties  of  the  Bastille  "  were  allowed 
to  stroll  about,  to  pay  each  other  visits,  or  to  indulge 
in  a  game  of  cards,  chess,  draughts,  skittles,  or  bill- 
iards. Young  men  of  family  and  officers  under  arrest 
were  treated  in  this  lenient  way. 

"  The  prisoners,"  says  M.  Ravaisson,  "  were  fre- 
quently visited  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King  and  the 
Major.  .  .  .  Besides,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that, 
even  for  men  condemned  to  solitary  confinement,  the 
solitude  was  that  of  the  tomb,  or  that  of  existing  pris- 
ons in  which  the  condemned  man,  though  abandoned 
to  himself,  feels  the  presence  of  an  eye  which  watches 
every  movement.  The  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  enjoyed 
relative  liberty.     Provided  that  he  remained  quiet,  no 

*  There  was  a  private  register  in  which  the  real  name  was 
entered. 
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one  asked  him  to  account  for  the  employment  of  his 
time."    .    .    . 

This  is  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture,  from  which 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  however,  that  no  prisoners 
were  treated  with  unnecessary  or  undeserved  severity. 

In  Chapter  III.  M.  Ravaisson  adds  that  "  there  were 
two  categories  of  prisoners:  those  who  were  confined 
by  way  of  correction,  and  those  shut  up  for  serious 
crimes."  Naturally  the  treatment  differed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  At  first  nearly 
all  the  prisoners  committed  to  the  Bastille  were  con- 
fined for  political  crimes,  or  were  the  victims  of  a  re- 
vengeful monarch  or  his  minister.  At  a  later  period 
we  find  persons  thrown  into  the  gloomy  old  castle  on 
such  charges  as  the  following:  swindling,  debauchery, 
forgery,  blasphemy,  quackery,  heresy,  cheating  at 
cards,*  duelling,  smuggling,  abduction,  sorcery,  in- 
subordination, insulting  the  authorities,  treason,  ill- 
treating  vassals,  squandering  money,  match-making; 
spies,  too,  prisoners  of  war,  and  State  defaulters  also 
found  their  way  to  the  Bastille,  which  at  other  times 
was  crowded  with  prisoners  confined  on  charges  con- 
nected with  religion — with  Protestants,  Camisards, 
Jansenists,  Ouietists — for  opposing  the  bull  of  Uni- 
genitus,  and  for  being  bad  Catholics.  Sometimes 
cures  were  confined  on  the  charge  of  having  entered 
into  a  compact  with  the  Evil  One.  The  Cure  of  S. 
Mesmin  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  for  sacrificing 
a  child  in  order  to  cause  a  marriage  to  succeed,  and 

*  One  unprincipled  noble  had  the  audacity  to  cheat  Louis  XIV. 
at  cards — an  insult  which  the  Great  Monarch  resented. 
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another  cure  for  saying  mass  backwards  in  a  state  of 
nudity.  At  one  period  a  number  of  poisoners  were 
committed  to  the  Bastille,  which  in  times  of  great 
political  trouble  was  sure  to  open  its  gates  and  to  close 
them  on  a  goodly  number  of  writers  of  political  squibs, 
songs,  epigrams,  and  immoral  pamphlets.  On  one  oc- 
casion Parliament,  instead  of  being  exiled,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille;  and  in 
1704  we  find  a  poor  fellow  confined  on  the  charge  of 
searching  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  At  a  later  date 
it  became  the  turn  of  the  philosophers  themselves — a 
fact  which  induced  Delort  to  pen  his  "  Histoire  de  la 
Detention  des  Philosophes."  These  prisoners  were 
treated  according  to  their  crimes,  their  condition,  and 
the  custom  of  the  period. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  executive. 

Before  1669  the  police  of  Paris  was  divided  into 
several  jurisdictions — the  Chatelet,  the  Parliament, 
the  Provost  of  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Chevalier  of  the 
Watch,  the  Civil  and  Criminal  Lieutenants,  &c.,  &c. 
The  most  deplorable  confusion  often  ensued,  and  to 
remedy  this  Colbert  centralised  these  various  powers 
and  concentrated  them  in  the  hands  of  a  Lieutenant 
of  PoHce,  whose  duties  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Prefect  of  Police  to-day.  This  reform  was  most 
popular  at  the  time,  and  was  considered  a  great  boon. 

On  an  order  signed  by  the  King,  an  agent  arrested 
the  prisoner  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Bastille,  when 
proceedings  were  commenced  similar  to  those  insti- 
tuted at  present  by  the  examining  magistrate.  The 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  aided  by  the  Registrar,  inter- 
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rogated  the  prisoner,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  that 
he  would  tell  the  truth.  The  examination  was  taken 
down,  read  over  to  the  accused  (who  might  append 
what  objections  he  liked),  signed  by  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  forwarded  to  the  Court.  The  ordinary 
course  then  was  for  the  Minister,  on  the  report  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  to  submit  the  affair  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  King,  which  sometimes  sent  it  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, sometimes  to  a  committee  composed  of  Council- 
lors of  State  and  Masters  of  Requests.  At  times,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  poisoners  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  special  tribunal  was  created,  like  the  Chambre 
Ardente  at  the  Arsenal.  In  such  cases  the  proceed- 
ings were  kept  secret,  nor  was  this  very  unreasonable 
for  the  period,  as  v;e  shall  see  hereafter. 

There  is  nothing  of  much  interest  in  the  details 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the  proceedings  before  these 
various  courts  were  conducted,  with  this  exception, 
the  sentence  at  times  appeared  excessive.  But  M. 
Ravaisson  explains  that  "  only  the  lesser  crimes  were 
mentioned  in  the  judgment,  it  being  thought  better 
to  dissimulate  the  horrors  committed  by  certain  in- 
dividuals. It  was  considered  that  revelations  in  such 
instances  would  be  dangerous  to  society  at  large. 
This  system  gave  rise  to  strange  errors,  by  allowing 
persons  whose  name  it  was  wished  to  spare  to  pass 
for  victims  unjustly  punished." 

The  sentence  of  the  Court  was  decided  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  judges,  the  President  having  the  casting 
vote.  If  the  sentence  pronounced  was  light,  such  as  a 
reprimand,  or  amende  honorable  to  the  court,  the  Presi- 
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dent,  after  ordering  the  prisoner  to  go  upon  his  knees, 
admonished  him  severely.  "  When  the  punishment 
was  very  serious,  the  court,"  says  M.  Ravaisson,  "  or- 
dered the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary  to  be 
appHed.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  a  special  cham- 
ber, the  executioners  entered,  and  the  most  absurd, 
atrocious,  and  revolting  scenes  took  place."  Although 
there  were  many  methods  of  torture,  two  only  were 
used  in  the  Bastille — that  of  "  water  "  and  of  the 
"  boot."  When  the  first  was  applied,  the  victim  was 
tied  down  on  a  plank,  and  water  was  poured  down  his 
throat  until  his  sufferings  became  intolerable.  The 
manner  in  which  the  "  boot  "  was  applied  is  tolerably 
well  known.  A  doctor  and  a  surgeon  were  present,  so 
as  to  interfere  if  life  were  in  danger.  Sometimes  the 
unfortunate  wretches  on  the  same  day  that  they  en- 
dured the  question,  were  taken  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  priest,  who  exhorted  them  to 
repent  and  thus  to  escape  eternal  punishment.  "  The 
ecclesiastics  attached  to  the  Bastille,"  says  M.  Ravais- 
son, "were  never  present  when  torture  was  applied; 
the  confessor  was  rarely  a  Jesuit,  these  disagreeable 
functions  being  repugnant  to  the  Order;  never  a 
monk,  for  Louis  XIV.  had  an  extreme  aversion  to 
them.  On  the  demand  of  the  Ministers,  the  Arch- 
bishop appointed  a  lay  brother  to  perform  this  duty, 
and  they  nearly  all  fulfilled  their  functions  with  char- 
ity. .  .  .  There  were  three  kinds  of  extreme  pen- 
alty— the  gibbet,  the  axe,  and  the  stake."  It  is  some 
comfort  to  know,  that  "  when  a  prisoner  was  ordered 
to  be  burned,  and  that  the  President  appended  the 
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word  retentum  to  the  sentence,  the  executioner,  while 
pretending  to  arrange  the  faggots,  managed  to  stran- 
gle the  victim  by  tightening  the  iron  collar  by  which 
he  was  attached  to  the  stake.  This  was  done  secretly 
so  as  not  to  disappoint  the  spectators.*  .  .  .  The 
most  elegant  and  kind-hearted  women  witnessed  these 
afflicting  spectacles,  which  offered  such  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  theatres,  that  a  first  representation 
never  took  place  on  the  day  of  an  execution.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  nobles  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
being  beheaded;  this  was  the  first  privilege  they  were 
deprived  of  by  the  people  in  1789  in  the  name  of 
'  Equality.'     This  was  not  a  vain  conquest,  for  it  con- 

*  In  1626,  a  young  priest  called  Urbain  Grandier,  who,  we  are 
told,  had  a  considerable  amount  of  success  among  his  fair  peni- 
tents, was  declared  to  be  bewitched,  not  for  his  gallantry,  but  for 
his  abuse  of  the  monks.  Grandier  was  condemned  to  undergo  the 
question  under  the  eyes  of  Lanbardemont,  the  criminal  Lieutenant 
of  Richelieu.  After  having  his  bones  dislocated  and  broken,  the 
victim  was  taken  to  the  Place  de  Greve  to  be  finished.  "  Then," 
says  Dr.  Legue,  in  his  "  Life  of  Urbain  Grandier,"  "  was  seen  a 
monstrous  thing;  the  monks,  mad  with  rage,  themselves  played 
the  part  of  executioners ;  without  waiting  the  signal,  they  set 
fire  to  the  faggots.  All  the  contemporary  writers  have  held  up 
this  atrocious  conduct  to  public  reprobation.  When  the  unfortu- 
nate man  felt  the  flames,  he  said  to  La  Grange,  who  commanded 
the  soldiers,  and  who  had  promised  to  strangle  him  so  that  he 
should  not  suffer  by  being  burned :  '  Sir,  is  this  what  you  promised 
me?'  The  act  of  the  monks  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  La 
Grange  to  carry  out  his  charitable  intentions.  Grandier  cried  out 
to  the  executioner:  'Strangle!  strangle!'  and  the  people  re- 
peated the  same  cry ;  but  the  executioner  failed  in  spite  of  his 
efforts,  because  the  monks  had  made  knots  in  the  cord.  .  .  . 
Soon  Grandier  was  enveloped  in  flames,  the  cords  were  burned, 
and  he  fell  alive  into  the  fiery  furnace.    .    .    ." 
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tributed  to  soften  manners.  When  there  were  no 
more  cries  of  agony  to  hear,  and  no  more  ashes  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  fewer  persons  went  to  see  the  exe- 
cutions." 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  system  pursued  in  the 
days  of  which  we  write  was  arbitrary  in  the  extreme; 
but,  as  it  has  been  urged  with  some  show  of  reason, 
most  of  the  people  then  sent  to  the  Bastille,  would,  in 
the  present  day,  be  brought  before  the  Correctional 
Police,  and  the  correctional  legislation  did  not  then 
exist.  It  was  replaced  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  King, 
It  is  none  the  less  established  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century,  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille  were  of- 
fenders against  the  common  law,  and  were  not  the 
political  enemies  of  the  King.  It  has  even  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Bastille,  which  had  only  fifty 
chambers,  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  devoted,  after  ceasing  to  be  a  State  prison,  a 
fact  which  we  are  assured  accounts  for  much  of  the 
depravity  that  characterised  the  end  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  number  of  immoral  acts  which  were 
left  unpunished.  What  was  required  when  the  Bas- 
tille was  pulled  down  was,  not  the  destruction  of  the 
edifice,  but  more  prisons. 

M.  Rene  de  Legarde,  in  a  study  of  the  Bastille,  ob- 
serves, "  The  absolute  power  of  the  King  was  so  much 
an  emanation  of  the  paternal  authority  that  Louis 
XIV.  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  to  his  courtiers,  to 
the  grand  dignitaries,  and  to  his  familiar  friends  them- 
selves. At  a  horse  race  which  took  place  at  Pecq  (the 
first  ever  run  in  France)  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  hav- 
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ing  in  presence  of  the  King  boxed  the  ears  of  M.  de 
Gramont,  both  of  them  were  committed  to  the  Bas- 
tille. This  was  also  the  fate  of  AI.  de  Tallard,  for  hav- 
ing sent  a  challenge  to  his  military  superior,  of  the 
Prince  d'Elbeuf,  for  having  beaten  the  watch  and  hav- 
ing struck  M.  de  Thury  with  a  shoulder-of-mutton 
bone,  of  MM.  de  Barentin  and  de  Bord,  for  having 
ill-treated  their  vassals,  and  the  faithful  Dangeau,  for 
having  caned  a  creditor  W'ithin  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Tuileries."  The  same  writer  points  out  that  if 
the  prisoner  was  a  person  of  condition  he  might  have 
a  servant,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  servant 
should  consent  to  remain  in  prison  as  long  as  his  mas- 
ter w-as  kept  in  confinement.  It  is  related  that  two 
of  Fouquet's  servants  died  in  prison. 

We  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  torture  being  ap- 
plied in  the  Bastille,  but  until  a  very  recent  period 
torture  was  everywhere  in  existence,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  regular  portion  of  the  judicial  machinery. 
The  Bastille  was  no  more  terrible  in  this  matter  than 
any  other  place  of  confinement.  One  can  remember 
the  terror  of  Zit  when  he  was  taken  into  the  torture 
chamber  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  saw  the  racks, 
the  wheels,  the  thumb-screws,  and  the  boots  in  that 
den  of  iniquity. 

We  find  in  Larousse  the  following  information  on 
the  subject  of  torture  in  France.  Under  the  two  first 
lines  of  kings  it  was  applied  to  slaves  only.  When  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals  replaced  the  primitive  justice  of 
the  Franks,  torture  was  applied  to  free-born  men  even 
in  civil  matters;    but  this  savage  jurisprudence  was 
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soon  abandoned,  and  the  question  was  reserved  for 
persons  accused  of  crimes  punished  by  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  precisely  what  amount  of  criminality 
had  to  be  proved  before  torture  was  ordered.  Bourdin 
says  that  it  was  necessary  for  guilt  to  be  half-proved 
or  corroborated  by  two  witnesses.  The  Church,  in 
establishing  the  Inquisition,  which  attained  the  utmost 
limits  of  barbarity,  found  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  torture  in  the  most  odious  manner  every  one  who 
differed  from  her  in  opinion,  and  this  example  was 
followed  in  all  the  countries  over  which  her  influence 
extended.  From  the  14th  century  the  question  was 
introduced  into  the  legislation  of  the  country  with 
every  refinement  of  cruelty. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  questions — the  preparatory 
question,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  accused  during 
examination  to  make  him  admit  the  crime  of  which  he 
was  charged;  and  the  preliminary  question,  to  which 
persons  condemned  to  death  were  subjected  in  order 
to  oblige  them  to  reveal  their  accomplices.  Priests, 
children,  women  in  the  family-way,  nobles,  and  magis- 
trates were,  as  a  general  rule,  exempted. 

Various  methods  of  torture  were  employed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  Thus,  the  veglia  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Avignon  with  the  Popes.  The 
veglia  consisted  of  a  small  wooden  stool  made  in  such 
a  way  that,  when  the  accused  sat  upon  it,  his  whole 
weight  rested  on  the  extremity  of  the  spine.  The  suf- 
ferer first  began  to  groan,  then  to  shriek,  and  then 
fainted.  On  recovering  he  was  put  back  on  the  veglia, 
and  this  continued  until  he  confessed.     A  looking- 
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glass,  too,  was  held  up  before  his  eyes  in  order  that 
he  might  be  terrified  by  his  own  distorted  features.  In 
Brittany,  fire  was  applied  to  the  feet;  at  Dieppe  and 
Rouen,  the  thumb-screw  was  employed,  and  people 
were  suspended  by  the  nails;  at  Autun,  boiling  oil  was 
used;  at  Besanqon,  the  estrapade;  ^  at  Metz,  a  blade 
was  introduced  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh;  at 
Lyons,  sulphur  matches  were  introduced  between  the 
fingers  and  the  toes,  and  set  fire  to.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  town  had  its  different  method  of  torture. 

Larousse,  after  giving  the  most  sickly  details  of  the 
instruments  of  torture  and  the  terrible  effects  they  pro- 
duced, adds:  "A  fact  worthy  of  attention,  for  it 
proves  how  little  humanity  and  justice  existed  in  that 
society  formed  by  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  small  number  of  writers  and  think- 

*  In  the  year  1456,  Etienne  Dolet,  a  philosopher  of  great  eru- 
dition, was  condemned  to  be  hung  and  burned  together  with  his 
books.  The  charge  upon  which  he  was  tried  was  heresy.  He  had 
dared  to  translate  a  passage  from  the  Greek,  in  which  Socrates 
said :  "  After  death  thou  shalt  be  nothing."  It  is  said  that  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  execution  the  martyr,  moved  by  the  sympathy 
of  the  crowd,  wrote  the  following  line : 

"  Non  dolet  ipse  Dolet,  sed  pia  turba  dolet." 

Poor  Dolet,  who  was  but  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  was 
put  to  death  in  presence  of  the  Court,  under  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  called  the  "  Father  of  Letters,"  perished  by  the  cstrapade, 
which,  like  the  veglia,  was  borrowed  from  Italy.  This  means  of 
torture  consisted  of  a  rope  and  pulley,  by  which  the  patient  was 
suspended  over  a  slow  fire,  being  now  let  down,  now  pulled  up,  so 
that  his  sufferings  might  not  be  over  too  soon.  There  is  still  a 
street  in  Paris,  close  to  the  Pantheon,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Estrapadc,  and  which  runs  from  the  Place  Maubert,  where  Dolet 
was  thus  ignominiously  tortured. 
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ers  who  protested  against  the  horrible  tortures  of  the 
question  from  the  time  of  its  adoption  up  to  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century.  It  was  not  until  the  i6th  cen- 
tury that  one  begins  to  find  a  few  minds  sufficiently 
vigorous  and  independent  to  protest  against  torture." 
In  his  translation  of  the  "  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle,"  Rob- 
ert Estienne  the  First  propounded  the  following  ideas: 
"  The  testimony  elicited  by  torture  is  not  sure,  be- 
cause some  men  have  the  force  and  the  courage  to 
support  the  pains  of  gehenna,  while  other  men,  timid 
and  apprehensive,  lose  their  head  before  being  tor- 
tured, and  this  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their 
testimony  unreliable."  Montaigne  protested  against 
torture  in  his  "  Essays  "  in  his  usual  convincing  man- 
ner, and  Grotius  endorsed  his  views  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. "  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,"  says  La- 
rousse,  "  the  strongest  argument  used  against  torture 
was  due  to  La  Bruyere,  who  said:  '  The  question  is  a 
marvellous  invention,  which  is  perfectly  certain  to  be 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  person  with  a  weak  constitu- 
tion and  to  save  a  guilty  person  with  a  strong  one.'  " 
And  he  adds  that  neither  Bossuet,  nor  St.  Simon,  nor 
Lamoignon,  nor  Talon,  nor  Le  Maistre,  etc.,  etc.,  had 
anything  to  say  against  this  barbarous  system.  In  the 
1 8th  century,  however,  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  torture 
was  blamed  by  Montesquieu  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois." 
And  naturally  Voltaire,  who  attacked  so  many  abuses, 
and  who  defended  so  many  victims  of  intolerance,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  path  as  Montesquieu.*     In  1777 

*  Macaulay,  writing  of  Voltaire  and  the  French  philosophers  in 
his  Essay  on  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  says:    "  Religious 
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he  appealed  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the  subject.  After 
reminding  His  Majesty  of  what  had  passed  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor,  the  patriarch  added:  "  Had 
the  king  time  to  think  of  these  Httle  details  of  horror 
in  the  midst  of  his  fcks,  his  conquests,  and  his  mis- 
tresses? Condescend  to  pay  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters, O  Louis  XVL,  you  who  indulge  in  none  of  these 
pleasures!"  The  consequence  was  that  the  prepara- 
tory question  was  abolished  by  Royal  decree,  dated 
24th  August,  1780.  It  remained  for  the  Revolution, 
by  another  decree,  dated  9th  October,  1789,  to  abolish 
the  question  altogether. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Old  Mortality,"  thus  describes 
the  torture  of  the  "  boot  "  applied  to  Macbriar:  "  The 
executioner,  with  the  help  of  his  assistants,  enclosed 
the  leg  and  knee  within  the  tight  iron  boot,  or  case, 
and  then,  placing  a  wedge  of  the  same  metal  between 
the  knee  and  the  edge  of  the  machine,  took  a  mallet  in 
his  hand,  and  stood  waiting  for  further  orders.  A  sur- 
geon placed  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  prisoner's 
chair  and  applied  his  thumb  to  the  pulse  in  order  to 
regulate  the  torture  according  to  the  strength  of  the 

persecution,  judicial  torture,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  unneces- 
sary multiplication  of  capital  punishments,  the  delay  and  chicanery 
of  tribunals,  the  exactions  of  farmers  of  the  revenue,  slavery  and 
the  slave-trade  were  the  constant  subjects  of  their  lively  satire  and 
eloquent  disquisitions.  When  an  innocent  man  was  broken  on  the 
wheel  at  Toulouse,  when  a  youth,  guilty  only  of  an  indiscretion, 
was  beheaded  at  Abbeville,  when  a  brave  officer  (Lally),  borne 
down  by  public  injustice,  was  dragged  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth  to 
die  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  a  voice  instantly  went  forth  from  Lake 
Leman,  which  made  itself  heard  from  Cadiz  to  Moscow,  and  which 
sentenced  the  unjust  judges  to  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  all 
Europe.    .    .    ." 
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patient.  When  these  preparations  were  made,  the 
President  of  the  Council  repeated  with  the  same  stern 
voice  the  question:  '  When  did  you  last  see  John  Bal- 
four of  Burley?  ' 

"  The  prisoner,  instead  of  replying,  turned  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  as  if  imploring  divine  strength.    .    .    . 

'*  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale  glanced  his  eye  around 
the  Council,  as  if  to  collect  his  suffrages,  and,  judg- 
ing from  their  mute  signs,  gave  a  nod  to  the  execu- 
tioner, whose  mallet  instantly  descended  on  the  wedge 
and  forcing  it  between  the  knee  and  the  iron  boot, 
occasioned  the  most  acute  pain,  as  was  evident  from 
the  flush  which  instantly  took  place  on  the  brow  and 
on  the  cheeks  of  the  sufferer.  The  fellow  then  again 
raised  his  weapon  and  stood  prepared  to  give  a  second 
blow. 

"  '  Will  you  yet  say,'  repeated  the  Duke,  '  when 
and  where  you  last  parted  from  Balfour  of  Burley? 

"  '  You  have  my  answer.'  "  said  the  sufferer  reso- 
lutely, and  the  second  blow  fell.  The  third  and  fourth 
succeeded;  but  at  the  fifth,  when  a  larger  wedge  had 
been  introduced,  the  prisoner  set  up  a  scream  of 
agony     .     .     . 

*' '  He  is  gone,'  said  the  surgeon;  '  he  has  fainted, 
my  lords,  and  human  nature  can  endure  no  more.'  " 

And  when  the  unfortunate  Macbriar  was  recalled 
to  his  senses  the  Duke  passed  sentence  of  death  upon 
him. 

This  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  instrument 
which  was  in  favour  in  the  Bastille,  but  not  in  the 
Bastille  alone. 
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Laing,  in  his  "  History  of  Scotland,"  Wodrow,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  Burnet,  in 
his  "  History  of  His  Own  Time,"  and  other  writers 
have  given  most  heart-rending  accounts  of  the  tor- 
tures inflicted  in  those  days  in  Scotland.  Burnet 
wrote:  "When  any  are  to  be  struck  in  the  boot  it 
is  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Council;  and  upon  that 
occasion  almost  all  ofifer  to  run  away.  The  sight  is 
so  dreadful  that,  without  an  order  restraining  such  a 
number  to  stay,  the  board  would  be  forsaken.  But 
the  Duke  of  York,  while  he  was  in  Scotland,  was  so 
far  from  withdrawing  that  he  looked  on  the  while  with 
an  unmoved  indifference  and  with  an  attention  as  if 
he  had  been  to  look  on  some  curious  experiment. 
This  gave  a  terrible  idea  of  him  to  all  that  observed 
it,  as  of  a  man  that  had  no  bowel  or  humanity  in  him." 
Laing  thus  describes  the  thumbikins  used  in  those 
days:  "They  were  small  screws  of  steel  which  com- 
pressed the  thumb  or  the  whole  hand  into  an  ex- 
quisite torture,  an  invention  brought  by  Drummond 
and  Dalziel  from  Russia." 

Jardine,  in  his  "  Use  of  Torture  in  the  Criminal  Law 
of  England,"  gives  us  much  curious  information  on 
this  subject.  He  says  that  under  Elizabeth  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Lord  Coke,  and  others  declared  torture  to  be 
illegal,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Felton  (1628).  the  judges 
of  England  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
torture  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  *'  No 
such  punishment,"  they  said,  "  is  known  or  allowed 
by  our  law." 

"Here,  then,"  says  Jardine  (p.  12),  "is  a  practice 
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repugnant  to  reason,  humanity,  and  justice;  censured 
and  condemned  upon  principle  by  philosophers  and 
statesmen;  denounced  by  the  most  eminent  authori- 
ties on  municipal  law;  and  finally  declared  by  the 
twelve  judges,  not  only  to  be  illegal,  but  altogether 
unknown  as  a  punishment  to  the  law  of  England.  As 
far  as  authority  goes,  therefore,  the  crimes  of  murder 
and  robbery  are  not  more  distinctly  forbidden  by  our 
criminal  code  than  the  application  of  torture.  And 
yet  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  anterior  to  the  Com- 
monwealth torture  was  always  used,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  all  grave  accusations,  at  the  mere  discretion 
of  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  uncontrolled 
by  any  law  besides  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign. 
.  .  .  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  Sir  Will- 
iam Skevington,  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  immor- 
talising himself  by  the  invention  of  a  new  engine  of 
torture  called  Skevington's  Daughters,  which  was 
known  and  dreaded  a  century  afterwards  under  the 
corrupted  name  of  the  Scavenger's  Daughter.  .  .  . 
The  registers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  contain  numerous  entries  of 
warrants  from  the  Council  authorising  the  application 
of  torture." 

Jardine  quotes  many  cases  where  torture  was  ap- 
plied, and  in  1577  we  find  that  if  a  prisoner  called  Sher- 
wood did  not  answer  freely,  he  was  to  be  placed  by 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  "  dungeon  among 
the  rats,"  which  was  below  high  water-mark,  and 
where  prisoners,  while  asleep,  often  had  the  flesh  torn 
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from  their  arms  and  legs  "  by  the  well-known  voracity 
of  those  animals." 

Peacham,  according  to  Jardine,  was  examined  be- 
fore torture,  in  torture,  and  after  torture.  Macaulay, 
in  some  indignant  passages  on  the  part  played  by 
Bacon  in  this  afifair,  says:  "This  wretched  old  man 
was  put  to  the  rack,  and  while  undergoing  the  hor- 
rible infliction,  was  examined  by  Bacon;  but  in  vain. 
No  confession  could  be  wrung  out  of  him,  and  Bacon 
wrote  to  the  King  that  Peacham  had  a  dumb  devil." 

"  At  length  the  trial  came  on.  A  conviction  was 
obtained;  but  the  charges  were  so  obviously  futile, 
that  the  Government  could  not,  for  very  shame,  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution;  and  Peacham  was  suf- 
fered to  languish  away  the  short  remainder  of  his  life 
in  prison.  .  .  .  More  than  thirty  years  before 
Peacham's  trial  the  practice  of  torturing  prisoners  was 
so  loudly  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  that 
Lord  Burleigh  found  it  necessary  to  publish  an  apol- 
ogy for  having  occasionally  resorted  to  it.  But  though 
the  dangers  which  then  threatened  the  Government 
were  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  which  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  anything  that  Peacham  could 
write,  though  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  the  State  were  in  jeopardy,  the  apology  did 
not  satisfy  the  country,  and  the  Queen  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  issue  an  order  forbidding  the  torturing  of 
State  prisoners  on  any  pretence  whatever." 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature," 
makes  some  observations  on  this  subject.  He  says 
for  example: 
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"  Felton  was  menaced  with  torture.  Rushworth 
has  noticed  the  fact  and  given  some  imperfect  notes 
of  his  speech  when  threatened  to  be  racked;  but  the 
following  is  not  only  more  ample,  but  more  important 
in  its  essential  particulars.  When  Lord  Dorset  said, 
'  Mr.  Felton,  it  is  the  King's  pleasure  that  you  should 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  make  you  confess  your  accom- 
plices, and,  therefore,  prepare  yourself  for  the  rack,* 
Felton  answered,  '  My  lord,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  King's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a  just  and  a  gracious 
prince,  and  will  not  have  his  subjects  tortured  against 
law.  I  do  affirm  upon  my  salvation  that  my  purpose 
was  not  known  to  any  man  living.'  ...  A  council 
was  held;  the  judges  were  consulted,  and  upon  this 
occasion  they  came  to  a  very  unexpected  decision  that, 
*  Felton  ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for  no 
such  punishment  is  known  or  allowed  by  our  law.' 
Thus  the  judges  condemned  what  the  Government  had 
constantly  practised.  .  .  .  Not  two  years  before 
Captain  Brodeman,  one  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  *  bold  speakers '  concerning  the  King 
and  the  Duke,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
reported  to  have  expired  on  the  rack;  the  death  seems 
doubtful,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  been  racked  is  re- 
ported in  the  MS.  letters  of  the  times.  The  rack  has 
been  more  frequently  used  as  a  State  engine  than 
has  reached  our  historians.  Secret  have  been  the  em- 
braces of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter  (the  rack  was 
introduced  into  the  Tower  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.)  It  was  only  by  an  original 
"  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Tower  "  that  Bur- 
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net  discovered  the  racking  of  Anne  Askew,  a  tale  of 
horror!  James  I.  incidentally  mentions  in  his  account 
of  the  Powder  Plot  that  this  rack  was  shown  to  Guy 
Fawkes  during  his  examination;  and  yet  under  this 
prince,  mild  as  his  temper  was,  it  had  been  used  in  a 
terrific  manner.  Peacham  was  examined  before  tor- 
ture, in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture. 
Elizabeth  but  too  frequently  employed  this  engine  of 
arbitrary  power;  once  she  had  all  the  servants  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  tortured.  I  have  seen  heads  of 
charges  made  against  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  among  w^hich  is  one 
for  having  written  against  torturing!  Yet  Coke,  the 
most  eminent  of  our  lawyers,  extols  the  mercy  of  Eliza- 
beth in  the  trials  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  because 
she  had  not  used  torture  against  their  accomplices  and 
witnesses.  Was  it  for  the  head  of  the  law  itself,  as 
Coke  was,  to  extol  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  for  not 
violating  the  laws,  for  not  punishing  the  subject  by 
an  illegal  act?  .  .  .  The  manly  spirit  of  Felton,  and 
the  scruples  of  the  Commons,  wrenched  the  hidden 
law  from  judges  who  had  hitherto  been  too  silent,  and 
produced  that  unexpected  avowal  which  condemned 
all  their  former  practices." 

The  last  instance  of  torture  in  England  of  which  Jar- 
dine  was  able  to  find  any  trace  occurred  in  the  year 
1640,  when  John  Archer,  supposed  to  have  taken  part 
in  an  attack  upon  Archbishop  Laud's  palace  at  Lam- 
beth, was  sent  to  the  rack.  However,  half  a  century 
later  it  was  still  practised  in  Scotland,  not  having  been 
abolished  until  1690.    Nor  did  torture  disappear  from 
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English  possessions  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — long  after  the  Bastille  had  fallen — for  in  the 
"Annual  Register"  for  1806  and  that  of  1808  may  be 
found  an  account  of  the  trial  of  General  Picton,  who 
was  convicted  of  having  allowed  torture  to  be  applied 
to  Louisa  Calderon,  in  Trinidad,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  law  of  the  island. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  torture  was  prohibited  in 
Prussia  just  one  hundred  years  after  its  disappearance 
from  England. 

Carlyle  informs  us  that  by  a  Cabinet  order  of  the 
3rd  June,  1740,  Frederick  the  Great  abolished  torture 
in  criminal  trials;  and  that  legal  torture,  "  Question, 
as  they  call  it,  came  to  an  end  on  that  date.  Not  again 
in  any  Prussian  court  shall  a  question  try  for  answer  by 
that  savage  method.  The  use  of  torture  had,  I  be- 
lieve, fallen  rather  obsolete  in  Prussia;  but  now  the 
very  threat  of  it  shall  vanish.  .  .  .  Three  or  four 
years  ago  it  is  further  said,  a  dark  murder  happened 
in  Berlin:  Man  killed  one  night  in  the  open  streets; 
murderer  discoverable  by  no  method — unless  he  were 
a  certain  Candidatus  of  divinity,  to  whom  some  trace 
of  evidence  pointed,  but  who  sorrowfully  persisted  in 
absolute  and  total  denial.  This  poor  Candidatus  had 
been  threatened  with  the  rack;  and  would  most  Hkely 
have  at  length  got  it,  had  not  the  real  murderer  been 
discovered — much  to  the  discredit  of  the  rack  in  Ber- 
lin. This  Candidatus  was  only  threatened;  nor  do  I 
know  when  the  last  actual  instance  in  Prussia  was; 
but  in  enlightened  France,  and  most  other  countries, 
there  was  as  yet  no  scruple  upon  it.     .     .     .     Fred- 
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crick's  Cabinet  order,  we  need  not  say,  was  greeted 
everywhere,  at  home  and  abroad,  with  three  rounds  of 
applause — in  which  surely  all  of  us  still  join.    .    .    ." 

Better  this  than  pulling  down  one  Bastille  to  build 
others.  According  to  Voltaire,  the  system  of  torture 
was  invented  by  highway  robbers,  and  the  conquerors 
who  succeeded  them,  finding  the  invention  useful, 
turned  it  to  account.  After  hinting  that  despots  evi- 
dently considered  in  inflicting  torture  they  were  imi- 
tating the  Almighty,  who  afflicts  mortals  with  gout 
and  other  painful  diseases,  Voltaire  points  out  that  the 
Jews,  instead  of  putting  people  to  torture,  resorted  to 
Urim  and  Thummim,  and  that  the  Romans  tortured 
only  slaves.  *'  The  French,"  he  adds,  "  who  pass  for 
a  very  humane  people,  I  know  not  why,  are  astonished 
that  the  English,  who  had  the  inhumanity  to  take  Can- 
ada from  us,  have  given  up  the  pleasure  of  adminis- 
tering the  qucsiion.  .  .  .  Foreign  nations  judge 
France  by  her  theatres,  her  novels,  her  poetry,  her  bal- 
let girls  of  lax  morality,  etc.  They  are  not  aware  that 
at  bottom  there  is  no  nation  more  cruel  than  France." 

It  is  only  fair  to  add,  that  two  centuries  previously 
a  few  voices  in  France  had  been  raised  against  this  bar- 
barous and  absurd  practice. 

For  instance,  Jean  de  Saulx,  Viscount  of  Tavannes, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  made  some  very 
proper  remarks  on  the  subject  of  torture,  as  far  back  as 
1560.  In  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Marshal  de  Tavannes," 
he  says:  "  The  gchcnncs  are  cruel  and  uncertain,  the 
fear  of  them  alone  making  people  acknowledge  a 
crime  never  committed.     Many  culprits  support  tor- 
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ture.  .  .  .  The  horror  of  torments  has  made  a  son 
confess  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  when  the  son  had 
been  hung,  the  father  came  back  alive  and  demanded 
his  son  from  the  court.  The  gehcnnc  is  unjustly  givea 
to  persons  condemned  to  death;  if  the  fear  of  God  does 
not  make  those  going  to  die  tell  the  truth,  torments 
will  not  force  them;  in  order  to  escape  torment  they 
will  rather  say  the  contrary.  If  these  cruelties  produce 
one  good  result,  they  produce  two  bad  ones;  so  as  to 
avoid  them  I  would  confess  what  I  never  thought  of." 
And  several  more  wise  and  humane  remarks  did  the 
Viscount  append  to  those  given  above. 

We  have  considered  these  observations  on  torture 
necessary  in  order  to  show  that  torture  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Bastille,  although  it  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised there  later  than  it  was  in  England. 
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COMPARED   WITH   TOWER   AND   WITH    NEWGATE 

It  will  be  remarked  that  there  were  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Bastille  and  the  Tower  of 
London.  Both  were  old  strongholds  or  fortresses 
which  became  prisons.  The  towers  in  the  former  were 
christened  Baziniere,  Bertandiere,  Comte,  Tresor, 
Chapelle,  Coin,  Puits,  and  Liberte;  in  the  latter  the 
Constable,  Beaiichamp,  Belfry,  Salt,  Cradle,  White, 
Byeward,  Brick,  Develin,  and  Record  Towers,  not  to 
forget  the  Bloody  Tower  and  St.  Thomas's  Tower, 
with  its  vanished  Traitors'  Gate.  There  were  also,  or 
are,  the  Hall,  the  Lantern,  the  Jewel  House  (which 
corresponds  to  the  Tresor),  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  (which  corresponds  to  St.  Paul's),  the  Pit,  and 
the  Little  Ease,  into  which  Guy  Fawkes  was  thrust 
(which  corresponds  to  the  oublicties).  In  the  Tower 
of  London  may  still  be  seen  the  block  and  the  axe,  the 
thumb-screws  and  the  "  Scavenger's  Daughter." 
People  were  beheaded  and  tortured  both  in  the  Bas- 
tille and  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

We  have  seen  what  the  military  character  of  the 
Bastille  was.  Strype,  writing  in  the  last  century,  says: 
"  The   Tower  of  London  is  a  citadel  to  command  and 
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defend  the  city;  a  royal  palace  for  assemblies  and 
treaties;  a  prison  of  State  for  the  most  dangerous 
offenders;  the  armoury  for  warhke  provision;  the 
treasury  of  the  ornaments  and  jewels  of  the  Crown, 
etc.,  etc." 

Stowe  says  that  in  1241  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of 
the  Tower  fell  down,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  an 
earthquake,  or  perhaps  because  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
who  acted  as  overseer  to  the  works  under  William  the 
Conqueror,  did  not  understand  his  business.  He  adds 
that  "  the  citizens  of  London  were  nothing  sorry,  for 
they  were  threatened  that  the  said  walls  and  bulwarks 
were  builded  to  the  end  that  if  any  of  them  would 
contend  for  the  liberties  of  the  city  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned." Therefore  the  Londoners  had  as  much 
reason  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the  Tower  as  the  Pa- 
risians against  the  Bastille.  The  French  pulled  down 
the  Bastille;  but  when,  as  late  as  1841  the  Tower  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  carefully  repaired — 
repaired  so  slowly  that  a  French  critic  delivered  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Louis  Philippe  would  have  con- 
structed the  whole  Bastille  (had  not  the  Bastille  been 
past  praying  for)  in  less  time  than  we  took  to  con- 
struct the  barracks. 

The  first  prisoners  committed  to  the  Bastille  were 
nearly  all  men  of  the  highest  position,  as  we  shall  see. 
In  the  records  of  the  Tower  one  finds  that  in  1234  a 
Prince  of  Wales,  attempting  to  escape  from  the  White 
Tower,  fell  to  the  ground  with  such  force  that  his  head 
was  buried  between  his  shoulders.  The  sheets  and 
table  cloths  which  he  had  twisted  into  a  rope  were 
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unable  to  bear  his  weight,  and  the  Prince  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  It  would  take  too  long  to  give  a  list  of 
the  notable  prisoners  who  were  confined  in  the  Tower 
— King  John  of  France  and  Philip  his  son,  David 
King  of  Scotland,  Henry  VI.,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Eliza- 
beth before  she  reigned,  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  supposed  to  have  been  smothered  in  the  Bloody 
Tower,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  drowned  himself 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey.  Among  subjects  one  finds  such 
names  as  a  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
a  Duke  of  Somerset,  a  Marquis  of  Exeter,  an  Earl  of 
Surrey,  a  Lord  Arundel,  a  Countess  of  Salisbury,  an 
Archbishop  Laud,  a  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  men 
whose  memory  is  still  held  dear,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Lord  William  Russell. 
And  before  the  Tower  ceased  to  be  a  prison,  we  find 
such  turbulent  gentlemen  as  Wilkes,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett  confined  within  its 
walls,  the  long  list  of  prisoners  being  closed  by  Thistle- 
wood  and  the  dupes  or  desperadoes  who  aided  and 
abetted  him  in  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  in  1820. 
Thistlewood,  who  had  served  in  the  revolutionary 
army  in  France,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  murdering 
the  whole  Cabinet,  and  of  capturing  the  Tower. 
The  committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  not  effected 
without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  Sir  Francis,  on  being  politely  asked  to  drive 
to  the  Tower,  refused  on  the  ground  that  his  arrest 
was  illegal;  the  Londoners  illuminated  in  his  favour, 
there  was  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  mob, 
which  was  highly  irritated  at  the  arrest  of  the  popular 
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member,  and  the  windows  of  the  Ministers  were  brok- 
en. The  tumult,  however,  was  kept  under  proper  re- 
straint, and  the  momentary  political  excitement  did 
not  lead  to  any  extraordinary  acts  of  violence  nor  a 
brutal  assault  on  the  Tower  and  its  garrison. 

We  find  that  when  a  prisoner  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  the  Council  seized  his  goods  for  the  King's 
use,  and  the  Treasury  paid  the  Governor  his  board 
and  fire.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  fees  were 
fixed — for  a  duke,  five  marks  a  week;  for  an  earl,  40.?.; 
for  a  baron,  2.0s.',  for  a  knight,  \os.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
was  allowed  80^.  a  week  for  diet,  and  13^.  ^d.  for 
wood,  coals,  and  candles.  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London, 
53.?.  for  diet,  and  6^.  8(/.  for  light  and  firing. 

Later  on,  prisoners  were  expected  to  pay  for  their 
own  food  and  to  furnish  their  rooms.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  f  1000  a  year  to-day  for 
his  food.  The  furniture  purchased  by  a  prisoner  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  Tower.  Sir  Henry  Wyatt 
says  that  he  was  imprisoned  often — once  in  a  cold 
dark  tower,  where  he  had  neither  bed  to  lie  on  nor 
clothes  enough  to  keep  him  warm.  A  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk had  to  beg  permission  to  walk  in  the  outer  cham- 
ber of  his  cell  and  to  be  allowed  some  sheets  to  keep 
him  warm  at  night. 

The  question  is  whether  any  good  would  have  been 
done  by  destroying  the  Tower.  In  his  history  of  that 
ancient  fortress,  Hepworth  Dixon  writes: 

"  The  wheel,  the  maiden,  and  the  boot  are  gone. 
The  block  is  an  antiquity.  The  axe,  the  lanthorn,  and 
the  sword,  are  hung  on  racks.     A  prison  is  a  place  for 
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daily  crowds  to  pass  through.  Queen  Victoria  visits 
and  revisits  every  part  of  her  great  fortress,  marks  the 
spot  where  Anna  Boleyn  fell;  inspects  the  chamber 
where  the  nine  days'  Queen  was  lodged;  regards  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  Norman  keep,  and  finds,  with 
royal  Windsor  in  her  thoughts,  the  noblest  monument 
in  her  realm  is  still  Her  Majesty's  Tower." 

There  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  resem- 
blance between  the  Bastille  and  Newgate,  the  com- 
parison being  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  latter 
prison.  If  we  turn  to  that  interesting  work,  the 
"  Chronicles  of  Newgate,"  by  Arthur  Griffiths,  we 
find  that  all  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  former 
prison,  existed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the  latter. 
Newgate,  "  which  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  much  older  than  the  Bastille,"  was  not 
closed  until  1880.  We  are  told  that  "  to  many  it  was 
an  abode  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and  unspeakable  woe, 
a  kind  of  terrestrial  inferno,  to  enter  which  was  to 
abandon  every  hope.  Imprisonment  was  often  lightly 
and  capriciously  inflicted  before  our  liberties  were 
fully  won,  and  innumerable  victims  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  have  been  lodged  in  Newgate.  The  gaol 
was  the  half-way  house  to  the  scaffold  or  the  gallows 
for  turbulent  or  short-sighted  persons  who  espoused 
the  losing  side;  it  was  the  starting-place  for  that  pain- 
ful pilgrimage  to  the  pillory,  or  the  whipping-post, 
which  was  too  frequently  the  punishment  for  rashly 
uttered  libels  and  philippics  against  constituted  power. 
Newgate  again  was  on  the  high  road  to  Smithfield;  in 
times  of  intolerance  and  fierce  religious  dissensions, 
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numbers  of  devoted  martyrs  went  thence  to  suffer  for 
conscience  sake  at  the  stake." 

In  Newgate  as  in  the  Bastille  a  great  difference  was 
made  between  prisoners  of  high  and  of  low  degree,  and 
even  between  prisoners  who  could  pay  and  prisoners 
who  could  not.  In  the  Bastille,  however,  there  was 
none  of  the  sordid  misery  which  reigned  in  Newgate, 
where  suicides  were  frequent,  and  where  the  pauper 
prisoners  were  dependent  upon  charity  for  the  com- 
monest necessities  of  life.  "  The  place  of  durance," 
says  Griffiths  (p.  266),  "  was  sometimes  underground, 
a  dungeon,  or  a  subterranean  cellar,  into  which  the 
prisoners  were  lowered  to  fight  with  rats  for  the  mea- 
gre pittance  of  food  thrown  to  them  through  a  trap 
door.  These  terrible  oubliettes  were  too  often  damp 
and  noisome;  half  a  foot  deep  in  water,  or  with  an 
open  sewer  running  through  the  centre  of  the  room. 
There  were  no  chimneys,  no  fireplace,  no  barrack 
beds.  .  .  ."  Even  water  was  doled  out  in  the  scan- 
tiest quantities.  To  learn  in  what  a  loathsome  condi- 
tion the  places  of  confinement  throughout  England 
were  kept  during  the  i8th  century,  one  has  only  to 
read  the  "  State  of  Prisons,"  by  John  Howard.  The 
first  report  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  showed 
that  a  state  of  things  nearly  if  not  quite  as  bad  as 
that  described  above,  reigned  in  Newgate  in  1835;^ 
and  as  Major  Griffiths  says,  "  It  was  not  until 
the  erection  of  the  new  prison  at  Holloway  in 
1850,  and  the  entire  internal  reconstruction  of  New- 
gate, that  the  evils  so  justly  complained  of  were 
removed." 
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Let  us  turn  once  more  to  see  what  Howard  has  to 
say.     We  find  hun  writing  thus: 

"  In  or  near  Paris,  the  principal  prisons  were  the 
Cojiciergerie,  Grand  and  Petit  Chatelet,  For-VEveqiie, 
and  L'Abbaye  and  Bicctre.  At  my  first  visit  in  1783 
I  found  two  of  the  worst  of  them,  Petit  Chdtelet  and 
For-rEveque,  with  their  horrid  dungeons  entirely  de- 
molished. The  debtors  now  are  sent  to  a  new  prison, 
the  Hotel  de  la  Force,  and  criminals  are  sent  to  the 
Conciergerie  or  the  Grand  Chdtelet.  The  King's  Decla- 
ration for  this  alteration,  dated  30th  August,  1780, 
contains  some  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened 
sentiments  respecting  the  conduct  of  prisons. 

"  It  mentions  the  construction  of  airy  and  spacious 
infirmaries  for  the  sick.  .  .  .  And  a  total  abolition 
of  underground  dungeons,  upon  this  principle,  that  it 
is  unjust  that  those  who  may  possibly  be  innocent 
should  beforehand  suffer  a  rigorous  punishment.  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  courts  are  paved  and  are  washed  in  sum- 
mer once  or  twice  a  day;  one  would  hardly  believe 
how  this  freshens  the  air  in  the  upper  rooms.  An 
Englishman,  who  happened  to  be  a  prisoner,  made  the 
same  remark." 

Mr.  Howard  also  says  that  no  prisoner  was  exe- 
cuted before  his  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Par- 
liament, which  five  times  a  year  sent  a  deputation  to 
visit  all  the  prisons  in  Paris,  and  to  inquire,  in  the 
absence  of  the  gaoler  or  his  servants,  what  complaints 
the  prisoners  had  to  make. 

Mr.  Howard  makes  some  severe  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bastille,  but  he  admits  that  he  was  not 
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allowed  to  enter  that  formidable  building,  into  which 
we  know  it  was  almost  impossible  to  gain  admittance. 

It  was  never  complained  that  the  Bastille  was 
crowded  to  excess;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Newgate,  where,  according  to  Major  Griffiths,  as  late 
as  1813,  "  in  the  debtors'  side,  built  for  one  hundred, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  were 
lodged;  in  the  female  felons'  ward  there  were  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  space  intended  for  only  sixty. 
These  females  were  destitute  and  in  rags,  without  bed- 
ding, and  many  without  shoes.  In  later  years  the 
figures  rose  still  higher,  and  it  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  there  were  as  many  as  eight,  nine,  even  twelve 
hundred  souls  immured  within  an  area  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent." 

Newgate,  like  the  Bastille,  served  as  a  State  prison; 
it  was  a  State  prison  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  Tower. 
One  of  its  first  occupants  was  Robert  de  Baldock, 
Chacellor  of  the  Realm,  who  was  dragged  there  by 
the  mob  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  1457,  Sir 
Thomas  Percie  and  Lord  Egremond  were  prisoners. 
A  hundred  years  later,  we  find  the  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter in  Newgate  before  being  burned  alive.  Afterwards 
Don  Pantaleon,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador, executed  for  murder;  then  Lord  Buckhunst, 
Edward  Sackville,  Sir  H.  Bellayse,  Sir  T.  Towris,  etc. 
In  1688,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  Ellis  and  Ley- 
burn,  who  were  found  in  a  wretched  plight  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  "  who  ordered  their  situation  to  be  improved," 
and  the  ex-Lord  Chief  Justice  Wright,  who  had  tried 
the  seven  bishops,  who  attempted  to  subvert  the  Gov- 
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ernment,  and  who  died  miserably  in  Newgate.  In  the 
1 8th  century,  we  find  such  men  as  Colonel  Charteris, 
Justice  Dyott,  and  a  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  who  re- 
fused to  answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  secret 
committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administra- 
tion of  Sir  R.  Walpole.  In  the  present  century,  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  four  months 
for  having  decoyed  some  of  the  sailors  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet  to  serve  on  board  his  yacht,  the  Pylades. 

In  Newgate  there  was  the  same  mixture  as  in  the 
Bastille,  prisoners  of  high  degree,  and  such  men  as 
Jack  Shepherd,  Jonathan  Wild,  and  Captain  Kidd. 
If  numbers  of  persons  drove  to  the  Bastille  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  walking  on  the 
ramparts,  so,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  it  was  the 
fashion  for  half  the  world  to  drive  to  Newgate  to  see 
Maclane,  a  notorious  highwayman,  in  the  condemned 
hold. 

If  in  France  poisoners  were  severely  punished  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  Major  Griffiths 
mentions  (p.  39)  that  this  crime,  when  it  came  into 
fashion,  inspired  such  horror  that  an  Act  was  passed 
defining  it  as  high  treason,  and  prescribing  boiling  to 
death  as  the  penalty.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester's  cook, 
a  man  called  Rose,  and  a  Margaret  Davy  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  boiled.  It  is  true  that  the  Act 
did  not  continue  long  in  operation. 

The  way  in  which  people  were  fettered  in  the  Bas- 
tille, has  often  excited  indignation,  as  also  certain  iron 
rings  or  waist-belts  which  were  found  when  that  place 
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was  demolished.  But  fetters  were  very  seldom  used 
in  the  Bastille,  except  to  punish  prisoners  guilty  of 
violence.  Now  what  was  done  at  Newgate?  Foxe 
relates  how  Bonner,  then  Bishop  of  London,  had  John 
Porter  thrown  into  that  prison.  His  crime  appears 
to  have  been  that  great  multitudes  flocked  to  St.  Paul's 
to  hear  him  read  the  Bible,  and  that  tumults  resulted. 
Nothing  was  proved  against  Porter,  but  "  he  was 
miserably  fettered  in  irons,  both  legs  and  arms,  with 
a  collar  of  iron  about  his  neck  fastened  to  the  wall  in 
the  dungeon." 

In  the  1 8th  century,  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  England  to  put  prisoners  in  irons  before  they  were 
tried,  and  Howard  found  prisoners  "  chained  down 
upon  their  backs  on  the  floor,  across  which  were  sev- 
eral iron  bars,  with  an  iron  collar  with  spikes  about 
their  necks,  and  a  heavy  iron  bar  over  their  legs." 

One  hears  nothing  about  gaol  fever  in  the  Bastille. 
When  the  young  Due  de  Fronsac  had  the  small-pox, 
the  greatest  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease spreading.  In  Newgate  the  gaol  fever  was  fre- 
quent. As  late  as  1750,  one  finds  four  judges,  one 
Lord  Mayor,  an  alderman,  several  under-sheriffs, 
members  of  the  bar,  and  jurymen,  forty  in  number, 
succumbing  to  the  distemper,  the  court  being  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  pestiferous  wards  of 
Newgate. 

If  persons  were  at  times  confined  for  very  trivial 
offences  in  the  Bastille,  the  same  was  the  case  as  re- 
gards Newgate.  According  to  Major  Griffiths  (p.  65), 
"  the  coachmen  of  even  great  people  were  committed 
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to  Newgate  for  contravening  the  Star  Chamber  order 
as  to  the  route  they  should  take  to  and  from  the  play- 
house in  Blackfriars."  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  in  the  Ninc- 
icenth  Century  *  in  an  article  on  the  "  Centenary  of 
The  Times,"  relates  how,  in  July,  1789 — three  days 
before  the  fall  of  the  Bastille — Mr.  Walter,  the  pub- 
lisher of  The  Times,  was  fined  £50,  to  be  committed  to 
Newgate  for  one  year,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Charing  Cross,  for  expressing  doubts  as  'to  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  joy  expressed  by  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Gloucester,  and  Cumberland,  on  the  recovery  of  the 
King;  and  w^hile  lying  in  New'gate  he  was  condemned 
to  a  further  fine  of  £100,  and  another  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  declaring  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  had  re- 
turned home  without  orders  from  the  Admiralty. 

If  Latude  and  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask  languished 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Bastille  and  elsewhere.  Major 
Bernadi,  suspected  of  having  been  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  William  III.,  but  also  was  never  brought 
to  trial,  spent  forty  years  in  Newgate  and  died  there 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Thrown  into  prison  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  he  remained  in  what  he  called 
the  "  English  Bastille  "  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.  And  he  was  no  more 
guilty  than  Latude.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  the 
mad  woman  Margaret  Nicholson,  who  in  1786  at- 
tempted to  stab  George  III.;  she  suffered  forty  years' 
detention  also  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred. 

Newgate,  too,  like  the  Bastille,  was  assailed  and 
taken  by  the  mob,  a  mob  of  about  20,000  strong,  under 
*  January,  1885. 
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the  leadership  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  every  one  the  iron  gates  were  broken 
open.  No  defence  was  offered  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Bastille,  which  had  a  military  governor  and  a  garri- 
son. The  Governor  of  Newgate  made  his  escape  by  a 
back  door.  The  troops  were  called  out,  but  they  did 
not  side  with  the  rabble,  and  some  severe  fighting  took 
place  in  the  streets;  nearly  500  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  Bastille  we  know 
that  the  Parisians  found  only  7  prisoners;  300  were 
liberated  by  the  Londoners,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 
that,  when  the  riot  was  quelled,  numbers  of  these  un- 
fortunate wretches  returned  to  their  old  haunts,  having 
nowhere  else  to  go. 

In  due  time  such  changes  for  the  better  were 
effected  in  Newgate,  especially  by  Mrs.  Fry,  on  the 
female  side,  that  the  prison  became  a  show  place  and 
was  visited  by  every  foreigner  of  distinction  who  came 
to  London.  Legislation  such  as  Lord  John  Russell's 
Act  of  1837  did  more  for  the  cause  of  humanity  than 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  Newgate  still  stands, 
but  pressing  to  death,  the  boot,  the  rack,  whipping, 
branding,  mutilation,  the  pillory,  the  ducking  stool, 
and  fetters  have  all  vanished — have  passed  away  like 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Bloody  Statute,  conquered 
by  modern  legislation  and  modern  civilisation. 
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The  Sire  de  St.  Georges,  under  Charles  VI.,  in 
1404. 

Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria,  uncle  of  the  Dauphin, 
under  Charles  VI.,  in  141 3,  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  Dauphin,  the  King  being  ill — or  mad. 

Thomas  de  Beaumont,  under  Charles  VII.,  in 
1436. 

Philip  I'Huillier,  under  Louis  XL,  in  1475. 

Due  de  Guise,  under  Henri  III.,  in  1588. 

Debourg,  under  Henri  III.  and  Henri  IV.  He  was 
Governor  when  Paris  capitulated  in  1594.  He  made 
some  show  of  resistance,  but,  having  no  provisions, 
surrendered  after  three  days. 

De  Vicq,  under  Henri  IV. 

Due  de  Sully,  under  Henri  IV.  He  handed  the 
fortress  over  to  Louis  XIII.  and  received  a  recom- 
pense of  60,000  livres. 

Marie  de  Medicis,  when  Regent,  in  161 1.  She  was 
represented  by  M.  de  Chateauvieux,  the  Comte  de 
Lauziere,  the  Baron  de  Persan,  etc. 

Marshal  Bassompierre,  under  Louis  XIII.,  in  161 7. 
After  ten  days  he  was  replaced  by  the  Constable  de 
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Luynes,  who  had  for  successors  Marshal  Vitry,  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  Marshal  I'Hopital,  and  du 
Tremblay.  Two  of  the  above  Governors  were  after- 
wards confined  in  the  Bastille;  while  du  Tremblay, 
after  firing  a  few  rounds,  surrendered  the  fortress. 

The  governorship  was  confided  by  the  Parliament 
to  Louviere,  the  son  of  Broussel,  who  delivered  the 
place  to  the  Due  d'Elbeuf. 

M.  de  la  Bachelerie  was  the  last  Governor  under 
Louis  XIIL 

Baisemans  de  Montesun  under  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1658. 

St.  Mars,  under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1697;  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask. 

M.  de  Bernaville,  under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1708. 

Jourdan  de  Launey,  under  Louis  XV.,  in  1718,  and 
then  Pierre  Baisle,  1749;  Francois  Dabadie,  1758; 
and  the  Comte  de  Jumilhac,  in  1761. 

The  last  Governor  was  the  Marquis  de  Launey,  son 
of  the  de  Launey  appointed  in  1718;  he  was  born  in 
the  Bastille  in  1740. 

The  English  Governors,  who  held  the  Bastille  from 
1420  to  1436,  were  Sir  John  Falstafif,  or  Fastolf,  or 
Fasto,  as  we  have  found  the  name  spelt,  and  Lord 
Willoughby  d'Eresby.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  of 
those  doughty  warriors  anon. 
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FRENCH   INSTITUTIONS 

It  may  be  useful  before  proceeding  any  further  to  say 
a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  institutions  which  the 
French  enjoyed,  or  might  have  enjoyed  even  under 
the  Capets,  had  they  not  been  ahvays  squabbhng 
amongst  themselves.  It  will  be  remarked  that  these 
institutions  were  of  a  most  liberal  character,  and,  had 
they  been  respected,  would  have  been  ample  to  ensure 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  We  read  that  when  St.  Louis 
returned  from  his  first  crusade  in  1254,  he  set  to  work 
as  a  reformer  and  displayed  all  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  legislator.  He  deprived  the  nobles  of  their  sov- 
ereign authority  and  the  right  of  arbitrarily  adminis- 
tering justice.  He  was  seconded  in  his  eflforts  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Roman  Code,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  by  which  the  Empire  of 
Constantinople  was  governed.  This  code  he  adopted. 
The  nobles,  however,  were  too  ignorant  to  expound 
it,  and  were  obliged  to  call  to  their  aid  men  versed  in 
the  study  of  the  law.  "  St.  Louis  was  the  first  who 
introduced  these  civilians  into  a  Parliament,"  says 
Bonnechose,  '*  which  he  constituted  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. This  court  was  composed  of  three  high  barons, 
three  prelates,  nineteen  knights,  and  eighteen  clerks 
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or  men  of  law,  who  soon  contrived  to  get  all  the  busi- 
ness into  their  own  hands,  driving  away  their  col- 
leagues by  the  tediousness  of  their  proceedings.  They 
also  usurped  a  portion  of  the  royal  authority,  second- 
ing St.  Louis  energetically  in  all  his  projects  of  reform 
directed  against  feudal  rights." 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  French  Parliament 
thirty-four  years  after  the  signing  of  our  own  Magna 
Charta  at  Runnymede. 

If  we  go  a  little  further  on  we  see  an  ordonnance 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1302,  setting  forth  that,  "  for 
the  convenience  of  his  subjects  and  the  despatch  of 
business,  the  Parliament  shall  be  henceforth  sedentary 
at  Paris,  instead  of  being  perambulating,  and  shall 
assemble  twice  each  year,  the  duration  of  the  session 
being  two  months."  In  the  reign  of  Philippe  le  Long 
the  Parliaments  became  permanent,  and  soon  acquired 
great  judicial  powers  in  consequence  of  having  been 
united  to  the  Court  of  Peers.  The  first  case  brought 
before  this  tribunal  was  that  of  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Charles  VIL*  On  several  occasions  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  was  transferred  to  other  places.  Dur- 
ing the  Enghsh  Invasion,  in  the  days  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  it  assembled  at  Poictiers;  during  the 
troubles  of  the  League  at  Tours,  and  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Louis  XV.  it  was  banished  to  Pontoise,  until 
it  consented  to  enregister  the  bull  Unigenrtiis. 

*  When  Dauphin,  Charles  VIL,  present  at  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  found  guilty  of  homicide  by  the  Par- 
liament, which  declared  him  to  be  debarred  from  all  rights  to  the 
throne. 
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In  addition  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  there  were 
thirteen  Provincial  Parliaments,  which  sat  at  Rouen, 
Toulouse,  Aix,  Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Rennes, 
Pau,  Metz,  Douai,  Besanqon,  Nancy,  and  Lyons. 

M.  Boullee  says,  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  that  its 
jurisdiction  was  very  extensive,  and  applied  to  causes 
in  which  peers,  bishops,  chapters,  monks,  nuns,  barons, 
consuls,  sheriffs,  etc.,  were  concerned.  It  also  tried 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  marshals.  The  decisions  of 
Parliament  were,  properly  so  speaking,  without  ap- 
peal, although  the  King  had  the  right  of  reforming, 
correcting,  or  interpreting  them  in  Council,  when 
they  appeared  contrary  to  the  law.  The  members  of 
the  Parliament  enjoyed  several  privileges,  such  as  in- 
violability and  immovability,  privileges  due  to  "  the 
guardians  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy 
and  the  liberties  of  the  nation."  The  Parliament  hav- 
ing to  register  laws  and  edicts,  in  time  assumed  the 
pretension  of  discussing,  modifying,  and  sometimes 
even  rejecting  them.  Hence  sprang  the  right  of  re- 
monstrance. It  may  be  added  that  the  Parliament  did 
not  represent  the  nation,  as  the  members  were  named 
by  the  King  and  paid  by  the  King,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  few  collisions  which  took  place  between  the 
body  in  question  and  the  Crown.  If  the  Parliament 
now  and  then  asserted  authority,  it  was  when  the 
sceptre  was  in  feeble  hands;  but  little  was  heard  of 
representative  Government  when  the  State  was  ruled 
by  such  a  minister  as  Richelieu  or  such  a  monarch  as 
Louis  XIV.  In  his  essay  on  "  Burleigh  and  his 
Times  "  Macaulay  says:    "  It  is  a  common  error  in 
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politics  to  confound  means  with  ends — constitutions, 
charters,  petitions  of  right,  representative  assembHes; 
electoral  colleges  are  not  good  government,  nor  do 
they  even  when  most  elaborately  constructed  neces- 
sarily produce  good  government.  Laws  exist  in  vain 
for  those  who  have  not  the  courage  and  the  means  to 
defend  them.  Representative  assemblies  sit  in  vain, 
unless  they  have  at  their  command  in  the  last  resort, 
the  physical  power  which  is  necessary  to  make  their 
deliberations  free  and  their  votes  effectual."  And  this 
was  often  seen  in  the  case  of  the  French  Parliaments. 
If  we  look  at  the  States-General,  we  find  that  they 
were  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  orders, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commoners  {tiers 
ctat).  They  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury; they  were  convoked  by  the  King,  being  sum- 
moned to  meet  wherever  the  monarch  thought  fit. 
We  find  the  States-General  in  the  i6th  century  as- 
sembling now  at  Meaux,  at  Pontoise  or  Blois,  and 
then  in  Paris  in  the  17th  century.  These  convocations 
received  the  greatest  publicity,  and  "  all  citizens,"  says 
Dufey  de  I'Yonne,  "  without  any  exception  were  in- 
vited to  make  known  abuses  and  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing them,  and  to  enable  those  who  had  no  right  to  be 
present  to  give  due  expression  to  their  opinions  and 
desires,  a  box,  accessible  to  every  one,  was  placed  at 
the  door  with  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  were  en- 
trusted to  special  commissioners.  At  each  sitting  the 
box  was  publicly  opened,  and  the  complaints  and  pe- 
titions therein  contained  were  read  aloud.  All  tax- 
payers were  not  only  voters,  but  voting  was  obliga- 
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tory,  and  the  person  who  neglected  his  electoral  duties 
was  fined.  The  voting  was  public,  and  by  word  of 
mouth. 

In  1 65 1,  Louis  XIV.  summoned  the  States-General 
on  the  demand  of  the  Powers  then  at  war  with  France. 
They  said:  "  Despotic  power  is  the  source  of  inter- 
minable wars  with  France,  and  as  long  as  the  King 
remains  absolute  master  of  the  will  of  his  subjects  he 
will  be  insatiable  in  his  pursuit  of  conquests  and  vic- 
tories." The  letters  of  convocation  were  sent  out;  but 
the  States-General  did  not  meet,  and  the  Dutch  and 
English,  who  merely  wished  to  frighten  the  King,  let 
the  matter  drop. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  time  the  States-General 
met  previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  during  the  Re- 
gency of  Marie  de  Medicis,  when  the  three  orders 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  could  come  to  no  un- 
derstanding, and  were  dissolved,  after  being  in  exist- 
ence for  one  year,  without  effecting  anything  im- 
portant. 

We  may  refer  to  one  other  institution,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  to  which  frequent  allusion  will  be  made  in 
the  body  of  this  work.  We  mean  the  power  of  aboli- 
tion. 

An  abolition  was  a  pardon  accorded  by  the  King 
when  a  crime  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not 
be  pardoned  in  the  ordinary  course.  The  person  ob- 
taining an  abolition  was  obliged  to  attend  an  audience 
and  to  present  his  request  on  his  knees.  The  material 
punishment  was  thus  remitted,  but  not  the  infamy  at- 
taching to  the  crime.    Royal  edicts  laid  down  that  no 
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abolition  could  be  granted  in  the  matter  of  duels,  ab- 
duction, or  violence  offered  to  ecclesiastics.  The 
kings  on  their  coronation  swore  to  observe  these  pre- 
cepts. 

We  have  made  the  above  observations  to  show  that 
the  tyranny  of  which  the  French  had  to  complain  did 
not  reside  in  their  laws,  but  in  the  non-observance  of 
the  law.  They  had  every  opportunity  offered  to  them, 
but  those  opportunities  were  flung  away.  Hence,  vio- 
lence was  in  the  end  resorted  to.  It  will  be  well  to  bear 
the  above  facts  in  mind  while  perusing  the  history  of 
the  "  stronghold  of  tyranny." 
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CHARLES   VI 
1380 — 1422 

After  Hugues  Aubriot,  the  next  occupants  of  the 
Bastille  seem  to  have  been  three  of  the  ministers  of 
Charles  VI.  In  January,  1393,  there  were  great  fes- 
tivities at  the  Hotel  St.  Pol,  in  honour  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Chevalier  Vermandois  with  a  rich  young  widow 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Queen.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  fete  that  the  King  and  four  of  his  courtiers 
disguised  themselves  as  savages,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  lascivious  dances.  Either  accidentally,  or  inten- 
tionally as  it  is  supposed,  some  sparks  falling  from  a 
torch  held  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  set  fire  to  the  pitch 
and  hair  with  which  the  "  savages  "  were  covered,  and 
the  King  alone  escaped  alive,  saved  by  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry;  he  was,  how- 
ever, much  burned,  and  never  completely  recovered. 
It  was  determined  to  prosecute  four  ministers  known 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  two  of 
these,  Montagu  and  Lebegue,  managed  to  leave  the 
country,  but  Lariviere  and  Noviant  were  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  and  everything  led  to  the  supposition  that 
they  would  be  executed.     However,  thanks  to  the 
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powerful  interest  exercised  in  their  behalf,  they  were 
liberated  after  having  remained  in  captivity  for  a  year. 
The  King  had  not  long  resumed  his  duties  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  madness.  He  refused  to 
recognise  his  wife;  he  even  denied  that  he  was  mar- 
ried and  had  children;  he  lost  his  temper  when  he  was 
treated  as  the  King;  he  declared  that  he  was  not  called 
Charles.  It  being  considered  that  His  Majesty  was 
bewitched,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  necro- 
mancer of  Languedoc,  named  Arnaud  Guillem,  who 
promised  to  exorcise  him.  Guillem  appears  to  have 
been  possessed  of  a  book  called  "  Simagorad,"  the 
original  of  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  Adam  by 
God.  After  this  charlatan  had  failed  to  effect  a  cure, 
there  came  two  hermits  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustin 
who,  according  to  the  "  anonymous  historian  of 
Charles  VI.,"  "  were  sent  up  from  Guyenne  to  Paris; 
they  were  lodged  in  the  Bastille  and  tried  several 
remedies,  amongst  others  a  drink  of  distilled  pearls; 
then  they  had  recourse  to  magic.  Nothing  succeed- 
ing, they  made  incisions  in  the  head  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  attacks  redoubled;  suspicions  were  conceived; 
it  was  known  that  the  money  they  were  paid  was  spent 
in  filthy  amusements;  they  dishonoured  the  Bastille, 
which  had  been  given  to  them  so  that  they  might  pur- 
sue their  art  in  peace,  and  they  made  of  a  royal  house 
a  place  of  prostitution."  The  tricks  and  impostures 
of  the  hermits  having  been  discovered,  and  as  they  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  idolaters,  sorcerers,  apostates, 
etc.,  they  were  degraded  by  the  bishop  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  Provost  of  Paris,  who,  with  heads 
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shaved  and  with  nothing  on  but  their  shirts,  paraded 
them  ignominiously  through  the  streets  of  Paris  be- 
fore taking  them  to  the  place  of  punishment.  Finally, 
"  after  being  allowed  to  make  a  long  confession,  their 
two  infamous  heads  were  cut  off  and  placed  at  the 
point  of  two  lances;  their  bodies  were  quartered, 
and  the  quarters  attached  to  the  principal  gates  of 
Paris."* 

A  doctor,  called  Renaud  Freron,  who  also  tried  his 
hand  on  His  Majesty,  but  without  success,  was  treated 
more  leniently,  having  been  merely  banished  the  king- 
dom. 

Montagu,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  minis- 
ter seriously  implicated  in  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  King,  did  not  remain  long  out  of  favour.  He  had 
acquired  immense  wealth  by  plundering  the  people, 
and  had  formed  powerful  alliances  among  the  nobility. 
After  a  long  career  of  impunity,  however,  he  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  treason  and  revenge,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille, put  to  torture,  and  confessed  his  embezzlements 
and  his  machinations  against  the  King.  Condemned 
to  death,  he  was  clothed  in  a  red  and  white  gown  and 
drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  cart.  When  at 
the  height  of  his  fortune,  Montagu  had  been  named 
Captain  of  the  Bastille.  One  of  his  biographers  re- 
marks that  the  fate  of  this  minister  resembled  in  many 
respects   that   of   Fouquet.      Like    Fouquet,    he   had 

*  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  that  persons  con- 
demned to  death  were  allowed  to  confess  and  to  receive  absolution. 
Charles  V.  had  attempted  to  introduce  this  custom,  but  the  judges 
and  the  members  of  his  Council  had  opposed  it. 
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amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  The  magnificence  dis- 
played at  Vaux  was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of 
the  fall  of  Louis  XIV.'s  "  overseer  "  of  finances,  while 
the  splendours  of  the  Chateau  of  Marcousis  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  fate  which  overtook  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  favourite  of  Charles  VI.,  who  is 
said  to  have  signed  the  death  warrant  without  know- 
ing it,  while  labouring  under  one  of  his  frequent  fits 
of  insanity. 

The  next  victim  whom  we  find  was  Pierre  des 
Essarts,  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
short  captivity  and  death  of  Jean  de  Montagu.  The 
crimes  and  the  end  of  these  two  men  were  not  dis- 
similar. France  at  this  period  was  torn  by  rival 
factions,  and  was  in  the  most  distracted  condition;  the 
King  was  mad,  and  his  authority  had  been  usurped 
by  his  uncles.  One  half  of  France  attached  itself  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed  Jean  sans  Peur; 
the  other  half  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  a  descendant  of  King  Clovis,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Both 
leaders  were  equally  bloodthirsty,  tyrannical,  and 
faithless;  they  both  employed  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin; they  both  bid  for  the  assistance  of  the  English; 
and  they  both,  in  turn,  ill-treated  the  Parisians  when 
they  got  possession  of  the  capital.  Des  Essarts  was  at 
first  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  got  him  appointed  Provost  of  Paris,  Superin- 
tendent of  Finance,  Governor  of  Nemours,  Cher- 
bourg, etc.,  etc.,  and  had  given  him  a  portion  of  the 
spoil  acquired  by  the  death  of  Montagu.     In  1410  he 
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was  deprived  of  his  post  as  Provost  of  Paris,  on  the 
charge  of  misapplying  the  public  funds,  but  he  was  re- 
instated in  141 1,  and  earned  from  the  Parisians  the 
nickname  of  Pere  du  Pciiple.  But  once  more  accused 
of  malversation,  des  Essarts  fled  to  his  government  of 
Cherbourg,  and  he  was  in  that  town  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Paris  by  the  Duke  of  Guyenne,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Armagnac  faction. 

Who  was  the  traitor  in  this  case?  Henri  Martin 
says:  "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  sacrificed  Pierre  des 
Essarts  without  regret,  having  acquired  the  certainty 
that  the  Provost  was  betraying  him  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Des  Essarts  fled,  but  declared  to 
the  Duke  of  Guyenne,  on  leaving  Paris,  that  if  there 
was  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  it  was  owing  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  whom  he  had  given  2,000,000  francs 
in  gold,  and  whose  receipts  he  held."  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  on  his  side,  had  accused  the  Provost  of  ap- 
propriating the  sum  in  question.  Hence  des  Essarts 
went  over  to  the  Duke's  enemies. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  des  Essarts  was  made  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bastille  by  the  Duke  of  Guyenne.  It  was 
thought  that  the  occupation  of  that  fortress  would 
terrify  the  Parisians  into  submission,  or  at  least 
oblige  them  to  remain  neutral.  In  this  the  Armagnacs 
were  wrong.  The  Parisians  at  once  rose.  The  mob 
repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  forced  the  Provost 
to  summon  the  citizens  to  arms.  It  was  then  that 
there  appeared  on  the  scene  Jean  de  Troies,  a  surgeon, 
and  the  skinner  Caboche,  whose  name  was  given  to 
the  butchers,  some  3000  in  number,  who  joined  the 
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Duke  of  Burgundy  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atroci- 
ties. Twenty  thousand  Parisians  rushed  against  the 
Bastille,  surrounded  it,  and  made  several  abortive  ef- 
forts to  carry  it  by  assault.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
place  was  prepared  to  stand  a  siege,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  it  down  by 
means  of  large  fires  lighted  under  the  walls.  However 
this  may  be,  des  Essarts  offered  to  capitulate,  on  the 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  in  peace.  The 
mob,  which  was  highly  incensed  with  the  Armagnacs, 
refused  terms.  Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
made  his  appearance  and  played  the  part  of  mediator. 
He  told  the  people  that  if  they  took  a  fortress  which 
belonged  to  the  King  they  would  be  guilty  of  Icsc-maj- 
este,  and  he  promised  to  induce  des  Essarts  to  surren- 
der without  fighting.  He  had  no  desire  to  see  the 
Bastille  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  ferocious  allies. 

Negotiations  ensued  between  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Pierre  des  Essarts,  and  the  latter  finally  ac- 
cepted the  promises  of  the  former  that  on  surrender- 
ing the  Bastille  he  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and 
be  allowed  to  leave  Paris  unmolested.  However,  he 
had  hardly  opened  the  gates  and  handed  himself  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Jean  sans  Pciir  than  he  was 
taken  to  the  Chatelet,  tortured  into  confessing  a  va- 
riety of  crimes,  and  finally  dragged  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution on  a  hurdle,  and  beheaded. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  when  the  English  were 
mixed  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  old  bulwark,  upon 
whose  history  we  are  engaged. 
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Guizot  has  given  us  the  followmg  description  of  the 
state  of  France  at  this  period: 

"  On  the  14th  May,  141 5,  an  English  fleet,  with 
Henry  V.,  6000  men-at-arms,  24,000  archers,  power- 
ful engines  of  war,  and  a  multitude  of  artisans  and 
camp  followers,  disembarked  near  Harfleur.*  This 
was  the  most  formidable  expedition  which  had  ever 


*  Shakespeare  has  thus  spoken  of  this  expedition  in  a  chorus  in 
King  Henry  V.: 

"  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, 

In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 

The  well-appointed  King  at  Hampton  pier 

Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fawning. 

Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 

Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing; 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 

To  sounds  confused;  behold  the  threaden  sails, 

Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 

Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea, 

Breasting  the  lofty  surge.     Oh,  do  but  think 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 

A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing; 

For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 

Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy ; 

And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still, 

Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 

Either  past,  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissance: 

For  who  is  he  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 

With  one  appearing  hair  that  will  not  follow 

These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France? 

Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege. 

Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 

With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur." 
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left  the  English  harbours.     The  garrison  of  Harfieur, 

receiving  no  aid,  capitulated Henry  V. 

advanced  with  an  army  greatly  reduced  by  sickness, 
searching  for  a  favourable  spot  to  pass  the  Somme. 
He  succeeded  on  the  19th  October  near  St.  Quentin. 
After  a  council  of  war  held  at  Rouen,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  deliver  battle  to  the  English,  Charles  VI., 
in  a  lucid  interval,  wished  to  repair  with  the  Dauphin, 
his  son,  to  Bapaume,  where  the  French  army  had 
taken  up  its  position;  but  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  object- 
ed, saying:  '  Better  lose  the  battle  than  the  King  and 
the  battle.'  All  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the 
flower  of  the  French  nobility,  with  the  exception  of 
the  King  and  his  three  sons,  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  of 
Brittany,  and  of  Burgundy,  joined  the  army.  The 
Dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon  and  the  Constable 
d'Albret,  who  commanded  it,  sent  to  ask  the  King  of 
England  on  what  day  and  in  what  place  he  would  like 
to  deliver  battle.  '  I  do  not  shut  myself  up  in  walled 
towns,'  replied  Henry,  *  I  shall  be  found  always  and 
everywhere  ready  to  fight  when  any  one  attempts  to 
bar  the  road.'  The  French  determined  to  halt  at 
Agincourt.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber, 141 5.  Monotonous  and  lamentable  repetition  of 
the  disasters  of  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  .  .  .  Never 
was  there  battle  more  bitter,  never  defeat  more  san- 
guinary and  complete." 

After  the  battle  of  Agincourt  Henry  V.  returned  to 
London,  leaving  his  army  to  repose  and  reform  itself. 
But  on  the  ist  August,   1417,  he  disembarked  near 
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Harfleur  with  fresh  troops,  and  the  campaign  recom- 
menced. All  the  important  places  in  Normandy  were 
captured  after  a  short  resistance,  and  after  a  gallant 
defence  Rouen  opened  its  gates. 

Not  only  was  France  suffering  from  invasion;  she 
was  still  a  prey  to  the  civil  war  waged  between  Ar- 
magnacs  and  Burgundians.*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
was  master  of  many  of  the  chief  towns  in  France,  but 
the  Comte  d'Armagnac  had  possession  of  Paris,  the 
King,  and  the  Dauphin.  In  vain  did  the  Pope  (Mar- 
tin V.)  endeavour  to  make  peace  between  the  Ar- 
magnacs  and  Burgundians  on  one  side  and  between 
France  and  England  on  the  other.  The  Parisians, 
ever  changeable,  became  day  by  day  more  favourable 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  in  May,  1418,  Perrinet 
Leclerc,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  opened  the 
gates  of  Paris;  a  body  of  Burgundians,  soon  joined  by 
a  body  of  Parisians,  entered  the  city  and  spread 
through  the  streets,  shouting,  "  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Paix  !  Vive  le  Roi  !  Vive  Bourgognc  !  Let  those  who 
desire  peace  take  up  arms  and  follow  us."  The  Armag- 
nacs  were  taken  by  surprise.  Tanneguy  Duchatel, 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  Comte  d'Armagnac,  had 
however  the  time  to  wrap  the  Dauphin  in  a  sheet  and 
to  carry  him  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
with  several  of  his  adherents.  The  Comte  d'Armag- 
nac made  good  his  escape  by  a  back  door.  In  a  few 
hours  the  Burgundians  were  masters  of  Paris.     The 

*  The  unfortunate  Parisians,  tired  of  the  exactions  and  cruel- 
ties of  the  skinners,  had  driven  them  from  the  capital  to  which 
Charles  VI.  had  returned. 
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doors  of  the  Hotel  de  St.  Pol  were  broken  in,  and  the 
half-witted  King  was  captured.  Twelve  days  after 
Paris  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians  a 
body  of  1600  men  made  a  sortie  from  the  Bastille  and 
rushed  down  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  shouting,  "  Vive  le 
Roi,  le  Dauphin,  et  le  Comte  d'Armagnac." 

This  sortie  met  with  no  success;  it  furnished  the 
Burgundians  with  an  excuse  for  massacring  their  ene- 
mies. Tanneguy  Duchatel  and  his  small  force  were 
driven  back  with  a  loss  of  400  men.  Duchatel,  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  defend  himself,  fled  to  Melun, 
carrying  the  Dauphin  with  him,  and  the  next  day  the 
Bastille  surrendered.  A  massacre  ensued,  during 
which  1500  persons  are  said  to  have  perished. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Queen  Isabeau,  en- 
tered Paris  on  the  14th  July,  1418,  and  tried  to  restore 
order.  On  the  20th  August,  however,  a  crowd  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Chatelet,  crying  that  the  Ar- 
magnacs  had  been  allowed  to  escape  justice  and  that 
some  were  every  day  released  for  money.  The  big  and 
the  little  Chatelet  were  broken  into  and  the  prisoners 
massacred.  The  mob  wished  to  do  the  same  with  the 
Bastille;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  promised  to  hand  the 
prisoners  over  to  them  if  they  would  engage  to  take 
them  to  the  Chatelet  without  harming  them;  "  and,  in 
order  to  decide  them,"  says  Guizot,  "  he  took  their 
leader,  who  was  none  other  than  Capeluche,  the  public 
executioner,  by  the  hand.  However,  hardly  had  the 
prisoners  reached  the  courtyard  of  the  little  Chatelet 
than  they  were  massacred,  without  any  attention  be- 
ing paid  to  the  promise  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy." 
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Henri  Martin  says  that,  "  during  these  terrible  scenes, 
which  lasted  for  thirty  hours,  the  Bishops  of  Con- 
stances, Bayeux,  Evreux,  Senlis,  and  Saintes,  two 
Presidents  of  Parliament,  several  nobles,  captains, 
financiers,  members  of  Parliament,  etc.,  etc.,  per- 
ished." 

Thanks  to  his  victories,  Henry  V.,  by  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  was  proclaimed  Regent  of  France,  heir  to  the 
French  throne,  and  married  Catherine,  the  daughter 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Parisians,  Henry  V.  ap- 
pointed his  brother  Clarence  Captain  of  Paris,  and 
placed  English  garrisons  in  the  Bastille,  the  Louvre, 
Vincennes,  etc.  On  the  ist  December,  the  Kings  oi 
France  and  of  England  entered  Paris  together  with 
great  pomp,  and  all  the  citizens  who  could  afford  it 
dressed  themselves  in  red  to  do  honour  to  the  two 
monarchs,  while  the  streets  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Denis 
to  Notre  Dame  "  were  wholly  encurtained."  And. 
as  Henri  Martin  says:  "  This  people,  demoralised 
through  excess  of  misery,  hailed  a  foreign  king  with 
cries  of  hope." 

The  treaty  of  Troyes  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  and  hostilities  were  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  countries  long  after  both 
Charles  VI.  and  Henry  V.  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  narra- 
tive to  deal  with  the  various  episodes  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Years'  War.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  the  traitor 
Perrinet  Leclerc  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the  Bur- 
gundians,  so  did  the  traitor  Michel  Laillier  open  them 
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to  the  French  army  under  Richemont,  when  the  rival 
factions  in  France  at  last  made  up  their  differences  and 
turned  against  the  invaders.  We  are  told  that  the  Pa- 
risians were  delighted  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke, 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  a  passage  which 
Guizot  quotes  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  be 
true:  "The  city  was  the  image  of  ruin;  the  wolves 
entered  it  at  night-time,  and  there  were  24,000  houses 
empty."* 

No  sooner  had  the  French  effected  their  entrance 
into  Paris  than  the  English  retired  into  the  Bastille, 
which  the  Constable  Richemont  was  about  to  besiege 
when  the  citizens  said:  "  Monseigneur,  they  will  sur- 
render; do  not  refuse  to  grant  conditions.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  of  itself  to  have  recovered  Paris;  often,  on  the 
contrary,  many  Constables  and  Marshals  have  been 
driven  out  of  it.  Accept  with  thanks  what  God  has 
given  you." 

The  prophecy  of  the  citizens  turned  out  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  English  abandoned  the  Bastille; 
they  marched  out  by  the  gate  looking  on  to  the  fields, 
and  embarked  behind  the  Louvre.  The  people  mani- 
fested great  joy  at  their  dehvery,  saying:  "  It  is  clear 
that  they  did  not  come  here  to  remain;  they  were  never 
seen  to  sow  a  field  with  corn,  to  build  a  house,  to  repair 
their  dwellings,  or  even  to  erect  a  chimney.  Their  Re- 
gent, the  Duke  of  BedfoM,  was  the  only  one  who  liked 
building,  and  who  gave  poor  people  work;  he  desired 
peace,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  English  to  fight 

*  This  must  be  an  exaggeration.  Dulaure,  in  his  "  History  of 
Paris,"  gives  the  number  of  houses  in  1546  as  32,000. 
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with  their  neighbours  continually,  therefore  they  come 
to  a  bad  end.  Thank  God,  70,000  of  them  have  al- 
ready died  in  France."* 

Henri  Martin  has  given  this  account  of  the  surren- 
der of  the  Bastille  by  the  English:  "  The  English  and 
their  partisans  crowded  up  in  the  Bastille  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  thousand,  had  no  hope  of  receiving  succour, 
and  were  not  prepared  to  support  a  long  siege;  they 
asked  to  capitulate.  The  Constable  would  have  liked 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion;  the  large  sums  which 
he  would  have  extorted  from  the  English  lords  and 
from  the  Chancellor  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  he  would  have  been  able  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  Pierre  Cauchon;f  but  the  Constable  re- 
quired money  to  begin  the  siege ;  when  he  asked  for  a 
loan  from  the  notables  and  the  citizens,  these,  who 
only  wished  to  be  rid  of  the  English  as  soon  as  possible, 
advised  Richemont  to  accept  the  propositions  of  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Richemont  yielded,  and  the  be- 
sieged obtained  permission  to  depart  in  safety  with 
arms  and  baggage.  They  evacuated  the  place  on  the 
17th  of  April.  On  leaving  the  Bastille  care  was  taken 
not  to  let  the  English  pass  through  the  centre  of  Paris, 
it  being  feared  that  the  people  would  not  allow  them 
to  leave  alive.  They  embarked  on  the  Seine,  and  a 
large  crowd  assembled  on  the  ramparts  to  see  them 
pass  and  to  hiss  and  hoot  them.  .  .  ." 

*  Some  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  handiwork  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Paris.  He  repaired  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  IWuxcrrois, 
behind  the  Louvre. 

t  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  had  condemned  Jeanne  d'Arc  to 
death. 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  spite  of  what  the  French 
historians  say,  was  certainly  a  wise  and  humane  ruler 
far  in  advance  of  his  time.  From  the  ordonnances  pub- 
hshed  in  the  "  Wars  of  the  English  in  France,"  we  see 
that  he  reformed  the  coinage  in  France,  encouraged 
trade  and  commerce,  and  granted  charters  to  the  wool- 
len manufacturers  of  Beauvais,  Rouen,  and  Evreux, 
and  to  the  silk  workers  of  Paris.  He  introduced  a  fac- 
tory measure  which  regulated  the  hours  of  labour;  he 
had  the  markets  inspected  daily.  He  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  tenure  and  security  of  landed  property  in 
the  country  and  of  house  property  in  Paris.  His  police 
regulations  aimed  at  the  protection  of  pubHc  morality. 
He  attempted  to  reform  the  administration  of  justice 
by  checking  the  bribery  and  intimidation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  courts  of  law,  etc.,  etc. 

There  is  little  to  say  about  the  Bastille  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  VH.,  which  witnessed  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joan  of  Arc  and  our  expulsion  from  France. 
As  far  as  we  know  the  Bastille,  except  in  one  instance, 
was  not  used  as  a  prison  by  the  English  during  the 
time  they  held  Paris,  that  is  to  say,  from  1420  to  1436. 
We  have  thought  it  interesting  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  English  governors,  and  the  captive  who  was 
confined  in  the  fortress  by  the  King  of  England. 
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SIR  J.  FALSTAFF,  LORD  WILLOUGHBY  D'ERESBY 

We  find  in  Moreri's  "  Grand  Historical  Dictionary  " 
that  Jean  de  Villiers,  Lord  of  L'Isle  Adam,  bore  arms 
in  extreme  youth  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
at  the  siege  of  Harfieur  in  141 5.  Having  joined  the 
Burgundians  he  entered  Paris  with  them  in  141 8  and 
seized  upon  the  Bastille.  Named  Marshal  a  month  af- 
terwards he  took  part  in  the  terrible  massacres  of  the 
Armagnacs.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  joined 
the  English  in  142 1  LTsle  Adam  followed  his  fortunes, 
but  having,  by  his  inconsiderate  remarks,  given  dis- 
pleasure to  Henry  V.,  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to 
hand  over  Paris  to  the  Dauphin,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille  in  June.  The  following  year  he  was  re- 
leased by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  commanded  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  army  at  the  siege  of  Meulan.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Arras  in  1425  he  re- 
entered the  service  of  his  legitimate  sovereign  and 
aided  him  in  regaining  possession  of  Paris  and  conse- 
quently of  his  old  prison. 

On  the  taking  of  Paris  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who 
had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (killed  at  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Baugy)  in  command  of  the  capital,  appointed  Sir 
John  Falstaff  Governor  of  the  Bastille.* 

There  exists  an  indenture  made  between  the  Lord 
Sovereign  King  of  England,  Regent  of  the  Realm  of 
France,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Falstaff,  Knight,  on 
the  other,  testifying  that  the  said  Sir  John  is  retained 
to  hold  the  Bastille  of  St.  Anthony  of  Paris.  The  said 
Sir  John  to  have  constantly  remaining  with  him,  for 
its  safe  keeping,  twenty  men-at-arms  and  sixty  archers 
throughout  the  year,  well  mounted  and  arranged,  as 
appertains  to  their  conditions.  The  said  John  to  take 
wages  of  war,  to  cost,  for  himself,  two  shillings,  and  for 
each  of  his  men-at-arms,  twelve  pence,  and  each  of  said 
archers,  sixpence.  Said  Falstaff  was  to  hold  himself 
always  ready,  and  his  retinue  well  mounted,  to  do  ser- 
vice. It  was  further  provided  that,  in  regard  to  any 
gains  of  war.  Sir  John  should  pay  to  King  Henry  a 
third  of  everything  captured,  and  deliver  to  him  all  the 
captains  and  lieutenants  he  might  take,  the  King  to 
make  reasonable  recompense.  Sir  John  was  further  to 
have  letters  patent  from  the  King  of  France  under  his 
Great  Seal.  Finally,  the  said  John  undertook  to  keep 
safely,  to  the  extent  of  his  loyal  power,  the  aforesaid 
Bastille,  and  not  to  deliver  up  the  same,  save  only  to 
our  said  Lord,  the  King  of  England.  Follow  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  time,  mode  of  payment,  and 
other  matters  of  minor  importance. 

The  whole  of  this  document,  with  its  quaint  expres- 
sions, is  curious  reading  to-day,  being  a  sort  of  con- 

*  We  have  derived  most  of  our  information  on  the  subject  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff  from  a  paper  in  the  "  Archasologia." 
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tract  irom  which  both  parties  evidently  thought  to 
derive  benefit. 

Monstrelet,  the  great  authority  of  this  epoch,  attrib- 
utes the  arrest  of  the  Lord  of  L'Isle  Adam  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  who,  he  says,  was  moved 
by  certain  causes,  adding:  "  Owing  to  which  capture 
assembled  a  thousand  men  or  more,  of  the  populace  of 
Paris,  to  rescue  him  from  those  who  were  taking  him 
to  the  Bastille  of  St.  Anthony.  But  the  Duke  of  Exe- 
ter with  1 20  men,  most  of  them  archers,  fired  upon 
the  said  populace.  In  consequence  of  which,  as  much 
by  fear  of  the  said  act  as  by  the  orders  of  the  King 
(Charles  VI.),  they  shortly  retired  into  their  houses. 
And  the  said  Lord  of  L'Isle  Adam,  as  was  said,  was 
confined  a  prisoner,  and  remained  there  all  the  life  of 
King  Henry  of  England,  who  w^ould  have  caused  him 
to  perish  but  for  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy." 

"  The  Boke  of  Noblesse  "  gives  a  slightly  different 
account  of  this  affair — an  account  exceedingly  interest- 
ing for  more  than  one  reason.  It  says  that  the  Lord 
of  LTsle  Adam  was  in  the  end  safely  immured  in  the 
Bastille,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  himself  was  co- 
erced to  seek  shelter  within  its  walls  with  his  retinue, 
etc.  "  At  his  coming  the  chief  question  he  demanded 
of  the  said  Falstaff  was  how  he  w^as  stored  of  grain, 
horse-meat,  and  other  victuals.  He  said  for  half  a 
year;  and  this  comforted  greatly  the  Prince.  Then  the 
Duke  made  ready  for  ordnance  with  shot  of  great 
guns  amongst  his  rebels  and  shot  of  arrows  mightily, 
so  that  they  kept  their  loggeyns,  and  the  French  King 
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and  Queen,  being  in  the  city,  held  against  the  rebels, 
so  in  a  short  time  they  were  constrained  to  submit." 

The  above  anecdote  is  related  to  prove  the  foresight 
of  Sir  John,  whose  books  show  how,  "  in  every  castle 
fortress  he  would  have  great  providence  of  vitals,  corn, 
larde,  and  beeffes,  and  salt  fyshe  out  of  England  com- 
ing in  shyppes.  And  that  policy  was  one  of  the  great 
causes  that  the  Regent  of  France  and  the  lords  of  the 
King's  great  council  left  him  so  many  castles  to  keep." 

In  one  of  Sir  John's  account  books,  mentioned  in 
Paston's  letters,  one  sees  that  there  was  a  certain  sum 
owing  to  the  gallant  knight  for  keeping  and  victual- 
ling the  Bastille  of  St.  Anthony.  There  is  also  extant 
an  "  Inventory  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  coyne  and 
plate  and  other  goodes  and  chatels,"  that  had  been  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  document  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  the  old  knight  amassed. 
The  most  interesting  item  for  us  is  "  a  salt  saler  like  a 
bastell,  gilt  with  roses,  weighing  yy  ounces,  and  an- 
other of  greater  bulk  with  windows !  "  No  doubt 
models  of  the  Bastille  of  St.  Anthony  which  the  said 
Sir  John  kept  so  well. 

In  1436,  when  the  position  of  the  English  became 
desperate  and  the  Burgundians  turned  against  them, 
Monstrelet  says:  "  In  the  meantime  Louis  de  Lux- 
embourg, Bishop  of  Therouenne,  the  Bishops  of  Li- 
sieux  and  Meaux,the  Seigneur  de  Villeby.as  Lord  Wil- 
loughby  is  called,  and  many  others  belonging  to  the 
English  party,  doubting  what  was  coming,  and  that 
the  populace  would  turn  against  them,  made  their  fol- 
lowers take  up  their  quarters  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
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close  to  the  Bastille,  and  filled  the  said  Bastille  with 
provisions  and  several  materials  of  war,  and  kept  on 
their  guard."  Then  the  French  and  Burgundians  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  walls  of  Paris,  and  the 
Lord  of  L'Isle  Adam  parlemented  and  showed  the 
people  a  free  pardon  granted  by  the  French  king  and 
sealed  with  the  Great  Seal.  The  Parisians  soon  after- 
wards opened  their  gates  to  the  cry  of  "  Peace!  Long 
live  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy."  The  Eng- 
hsh,  on  their  side,  retired  into  the  Bastille,  round 
which  barricades  were  raised,  and  in  due  time  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  evacuate  the  place  and  with- 
draw to  Rouen. 

The  garrison,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  who,  whatever  might  be  their  courage 
and  discipline,  could  not  hold  the  city  against  an  as- 
sault from  without  or  an  insurrection  within,  was  at 
this  time  commanded  by  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eres- 
by,*  who  had  long  served,  and  who  nov^'  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  He  had 
found  time  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  near  the  Bastille,  which  he  had  amply  pro- 
vided with  stores  and  ammunition.  As  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  overpowering  force  which  hemmed  them 
in  on  every  side,  the  English  had  no  alternative  but  to 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls  of  that  fortress. 
Their  position  was  desperate;  the  Bastille  was  tenable 
indeed  for  a  time,  but  Lord  Willoughby  was  aware  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  be  relieved,  as  no  available  force 

*  There  is  nothing  to  show  at  what  period  Sir  John  FalstaflF 
resigned  his  command. 
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was  sufficiently  near  at  hand.  He  gladly  surrendered, 
therefore,  upon  honourable  terms,  which  were  honour- 
ably observed;  and  the  English  troops  were  allowed  to 
re-embark  on  the  Seine  on  their  way  back  to  Rouen.* 

In  a  letter  written  to  his  cousin  John  Paston,  Sir 
John  Falstaff  speaks  much  of  his  successor  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bastille — Robert  Lord  Willoughby,  who, 
as  a  note  states,  was  an  eminent  commander,  and  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Agincourt  in  141 5;  and 
also  commanded  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Ver- 
neuil,  in  1424,  where  he  and  Sir  John  Falstaff  had  the 
honour  of  taking  the  Due  d'Alengon  prisoner.  To 
quote  from  the  above-mentioned  letter,  which  is  dated 
Caistor,  5th  February,  1455,  34  H.  VI. f  "  Item,  I  de- 
sire to  know,  who  be  the  residue  of  the  co-executors  of 
Lord  Willoughby  now  the  Lord  Cromwell  is  deceased. 
There  was  due  to  Lord  Willoughby  and  to  me  10,000 
marks  (£6,666  13s.  4d.)  for  a  reward  to  be  paid  of  my 
Lord  Bedford's  goods  for  the  taking  of  the  Duke  of 
Alengon. 

"And  the  said  Lord  Willoughby  had  but  1,000 
marks  paid  and  I  1,000  marks,  so  8,000  remaineth  yet 
to  pay.  And,  therefore,  I  desire  that  the  executors, 
and  such  as  must  have  interest  in  the  Lord  Willough- 
by's  goods,  may  be  communed  with,  that  they  may 

*  "  Wars  of  the  English  in  France."  Published  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

t "  Sir  John  Falstolf  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  wars  of 
France ;  he  built  a  noble  mansion  at  Caistor,  near  Yarmouth, 
where  he  lived  in  great  state  and  magnificence,  and  departed  this 
life  on  the  6th  November,  1459,  aged  above  80  years." 
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make  pursuit  for  the  payment  of  4,000  marks,  for  his 
part  to  be  had,  and  I  shall  make  for  my  part." 

Referring  to  Sir  John's  encouragement  of  literature 
and  the  "De  Senectute  "  of  Cicero,  we  find  that  "  This 
book  was  translated  by  the  order  and  desire  of  the 
noble,  ancient  knight,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  of  the  County 
of  Norfolk,  living  to  the  age  of  fourscore  years,  exer- 
cising the  wars  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and  other 
countries  for  the  defence  and  universal  welfare  of  both 
kingdoms  of  England  and  France  for  forty  years  en- 
during. And  in  administering  justice  and  political 
governing  under  three  kings,  that  is  to  wit — Henry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VI.  And  was  governor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  County  of  Maine,  captain  of 
many  towns,  and  castles,  and  fortresses  in  the  said 
kingdom  of  France,  having  the  charge  and  safeguard 
of  them  for  divers  years,  occupying  and  ruling  300 
spears  and  the  accustomed  number  of  archers.  And 
yielding  good  account  of  the  foresaid  towns,  castles, 
and  fortresses  to  the  said  kings  and  to  their  lieuten- 
ants, princes  of  noble  recommendation,  as  John  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  Thomas  Duke  of  Exe- 
ter, Thomas  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  other  lieutenants." 

We  may  mention  that  we  have  gone  to  consider- 
able trouble  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  particulars 
concerning  Sir  John  Falstafif,  who,  as  Mr.  Green  re- 
marks in  his  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  was  a 
warrior  and  the  patron  of  Caxton.  Strange  to  say, 
neither  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  nor  Blomefield 
in  his  "  History  of  Norfolk,"  nor  Austin  in  his  "  Reg- 
ister of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  nor  Turner  in  his 
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"  History  of  Caistor  Castle,"  nor  the  "  Scrope  Pa- 
pers," makes  any  mention  of  Sir  John  having  been 
Governor  of  the  Bastille. 

In  his  "  Catherine  de  Medicis,"  Balzac  says  that  ow- 
ing to  a  caprice  of  Shakespeare,  in  England  Falstaff  is 
the  type  of  ridicule  whose  name  provokes  laughter, 
the  king  of  clowns,  etc.,  etc.  And  yet  he  adds:  "Fal- 
staff was  one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  his 
century,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  entrust- 
ed with  a  superior  command.  When  Henry  V.  came 
to  the  throne.  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  This  general,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  and  took  the  Due  d'Alengon  pris- 
oner, captured  Montereau  in  1420.  Lastly,  under 
Henry  VI.,  he  beat  10,000  Frenchmen  with  1,500  sol- 
diers worn  out  with  fatigue  and  dying  of  hunger." 

A  note  on  the  will  of  Sir  John  Falstaff,*  found  in 

*  We  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  that  there  be  persons 
who  prefer  the  imaginary  to  the  real  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Thus  we 
find  Washington  Irving  in  "  The  Boar's  Head  Tavern,"  East- 
cheap,  writing : 

"  To  few  readers  does  it  occur  that  these  are  all  the  ideal  crea- 
tions of  a  poet's  brain,  and  that,  in  sober  truth,  no  such  knot 
of  merry  roysters  ever  enlivened  the  dull  neighbourhood  of  East- 
cheap. 

"  For  my  part  I  love  to  give  myself  up  to  the  illusions  of  poetry. 
A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed  is  just  as  valuable  to  me  as  a 
hero  of  history  that  existed  a  thousand  years  ago.  I  could  not 
give  up  fat  Jack  for  half  the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle. 
What  have  the  heroes  of  yore  done  for  me,  or  men  like  me?  They 
have  conquered  countries  of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an  acre,  or  they 
have  gained  laurels  of  which  I  do  not  inherit  a  leaf,  or  they  have 
furnished  examples  of  hare-brained  prowess  which  I  have  neither 
the  opportunity  nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But  old  Jack  Fal- 
staff !  sweet  Jack  Falstaff !  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human 
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Scrope's  "  History  of  Castle  Combe  "  (p.  187),  runs 
thus; 

"  At  the  request  of  his  friend  William  Wainfleet, 
Sir  John  Fastolf  had  already  during  his  lifetime  en- 
dowed Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  with  much  valuable 
property;  among  this  was  the  celebrated  '  Boar's  Head 
Tavern'  in  Southwark,  at  that  time  of  the  large  value 
of  £150  per  annum,  and  also  the  manor  of  Caldecot  in 
Suffolk.  His  name  is  still  commemorated  among  the 
founders  of  this  college  in  the  anniversary  speech.  The 
building  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Philosophy  at 
Cambridge  was  also  assisted  by  considerable  sums 
from  his  property." 

Such  was  the  first  English  Governor  of  the  Bastille. 

As  regards  the  other  Governor,  whom  we  have  seen 
Monstrelet  calling  the  SicurVillcby /it  may  be  observed 
that  for  his  good  services  in  France  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Vendome  and  Beaufort,  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
etc.  In  Collins'  "  Peerage  of  England  "  we  find  the 
following  narrative  of  the  events  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred: *' To  the  variance  which  existed  between  the 
chief  peers  of  England,  or  the  negligence  of  the  King's 
Council,  may  justly  be  attributed  the  loss  of  the  whole 
dominion  of  France  between  the  rivers  Seine  and 
Marne,  and  in  particular  of  the  capital  city  of  Paris;  for 
the  few  succours  that  were  sent  over  consisted  of  per- 
sons of  the  meanest  condition  and  some  of  them  not 

enjoyment,  he  has  added  vast  regions  of  wit  and  good  humour,  in 
which  the  poorest  man  may  revel,  and  ha^  bequeathed  a  never- 
failing  inheritance  of  jolly  laughter  to  make  mankind  merrier  and 
better  to  the  latest  posterity." 
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able  to  draw  a  bow  or  bear  a  bill.  The  Lord  Willough- 
by  and  the  Bishop  of  Terrouane,  who  had  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Paris,  had  not  more  than  2,000 
Englishmen  in  that  garrison,  which  weakness  the 
French  King  took  advantage  of,  and  appointed  the 
Constable,  Arthur  of  Brittanie,  the  Earl  of  Dunoys, 
the  Lords  de  la  Roche  and  L'Isle  Adam  with  other 
valiant  captains  and  men-at-arms,  as  well  Burgonians 
as  French,  to  lay  siege  to  that  city,  trusting  by  favour 
of  certain  of  the  citizens  to  make  himself  master  of  it 
without  great  loss  or  battle." 

Then  follows  a  description  of  how  "  the  Parisians, 
the  masters  of  the  Guilds,  the  heads  of  the  Universi- 
ties, etc.,  when  they  perceived  the  inequality  between 
the  force  of  the  English  garrison  and  the  French  anny, 
assured  the  French  commanders  of  their  design  to  de- 
liver the  city  to  them,  urging  them  to  come  on  to  re- 
ceive so  rich  a  prey."  LTsle  Adam  and  his  troops 
having  been  admitted,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  the 
Bishop  of  Terrouane,  the  Lord  Willoughby,  and  Sir 
Simon  Mornier  threw  themselves  into  the  fort  of  St. 
Anthony,  which  they  defended  ten  days,  and  then  sur- 
rendered it  upon  terms.  Thus  was  Paris,  after  being  in 
possession  of  the  EngHsh  fifteen  years,  lost  for  want  of 
supplies,  and  the  Lord  Willoughby  marched  from 
thence  to  Roan."  Shortly  afterwards  the  Lord  Wil- 
loughby, having  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  French  at 
Amiens,  was  made  "  master  of  the  King's  hart  hounds." 

It  is  somewhat  flattering  to  our  national  pride  to 
find  that  the  French,  who,  on  previous  and  on  ulterior 
occasions,  did  not  scruple  to  massacre  the  garrison  of 
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the  Bastille,  were  afraid  to  molest  our  countrymen, 
and  that  after  a  long  occupation  we  marched  out  with 
the  honours  of  war. 

We  may  add  that  there  were  French  Governors  of 
the  Tower  of  London.  GeofTroy  de  Mandeville  was 
appointed  Constable  by  William  the  Conqueror  for 
services  rendered  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  and  then  by  his  grandson.  In 
1 192  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  Constable.  It  is 
evident  that  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  did  not 
deem  this  post  incompatible  with  their  ecclesiastical 
functions,  for  under  King  John  an  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  under  Henry  III.  an  Archbishop  of  York 
were  Constables,  not  to  mention  the  Bishops  of  Nor- 
wich and  Exeter  later  on. 
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LOUIS  XL,  1461-1483.— CHARLES  VIIL,  1483-1498.— LOUIS 
XII.,  1515-— FRANCIS  I.,  1547.— HENRI  II.,  I559-— 
FRANCIS  IL,  1560.— CHARLES  IX.,  1574.— HENRI  III., 
1589.— LEAGUE,  1593. 

The  first  person  of  any  note  whom  we  find  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  by  Louis  XL  was  Antoine  de  Cha- 
bannes,  Count  of  Dammartin.  A  bitter  enmity  had 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIL  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Dauphin,  who  even  rebelled 
against  his  father,  and  assembled  some  troops  at  Va- 
lence. Chabannes  was  ordered  to  subdue  Dauphiny 
and  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Dauphin.  Dauphiny 
was  soon  subdued,  but  the  Dauphin  made  his  escape. 
Louis,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  determined  to 
punish  seven  of  his  father's  advisers,  and  Chabannes 
was  on  the  black  list.  He  was  banished,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  seized;  he  fled  into  Germany,  but  when  or- 
dered to  appear  before  the  court  charged  to  try  him, 
he  returned  to  France;  he  was  first  confined  in  the- 
Conciergerie,  and  thence  transferred  to  a  tower  in  the 
Louvre.  He  was  found  guilty  of  lese-majeste;  but 
Louis  XL,  preferring  mercy  to  justice,  commuted  the 
capital  punishment  into  perpetual  banishment,  and  the 
Isle  of  Rhodes  was  assigned  as  his  place  of  exile.    Af- 
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terwards,  however,  changing  his  resolution,  he  had 
Chabannes  confined  in  the  Bastille,  from  which  place 
he  soon  made  his  escape  and  joined  the  nobles  who 
were  in  open  rebellion  against  Louis.  The  next  year, 
1466,  the  Count  was  reconciled  to  the  King,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  pillars  of  the  State. 

In  1469  Cardinal  Balue  and  De  Haraucourt,  Bishop 
of  Verdun,  were  arrested.  The  son  of  a  tailor  or  a 
shoemaker,  the  King  had  raised  La  Balue  to  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  Church,  after  having  employed  him 
as  his  secretary  and  chaplain.  The  perfidy  of  these 
prelates  was  of  the  basest  description.  They  both  en- 
tered into  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy — correspondence  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  implacable  Sovereign.  The  Cardinal  was  ar- 
rested and  confessed  everything.  His  immense  wealth 
was  seized,  and  Louis  despatched  the  first  President 
of  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble,  William  Cousinot,  to 
Rome,  to  beg  of  the  Pope  to  send  apostolical  vicars 
to  France  to  try  the  Cardinal  and  his  accomplice  the 
Bishop.  Paul  IL  and  the  Sacred  College  protested, 
but  without  violence,  against  the  arrest  of  a  "  Prince 
of  the  Church,"  and  a  long  negotiation  ensued  be- 
tween France  and  Rome  with  regard  to  the  limits  of 
the  powers  temporal  and  spiritual.  Louis,  super- 
stitious and  bigoted  as  he  was,  did  not  dare  to  resort 
to  capital  punishment  and  to  shed  blood,  but  he  de- 
termined to  punish  the  treason  of  both  churchmen; 
the  Bishop  was  certainly  confined  in  the  Bastille,  and 
the  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  there  for 
a  short  time.    "  During  the  negotiations  with  Rome," 
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says  Guizot,  "  the  Cardinal  was  in  prison  at  Loches; 
Louis  resolved  to  allow  him  to  remain  there  quietly. 
He  sacrificed  the  idea  of  capital  punishment,  but  he 
was  determined  on  revenge,  and  had  him  put  in  a  cage, 
eight  feet  broad,  says  De  Commines,  and  only  one  foot 
higher  than  the  height  of  a  man,  covered  with  iron 
plates  within  and  without  and  lined  with  terrible 
spikes."  This  instrument  of  torture,  which  the  Cardi- 
nal is  said  to  have  invente4  himself,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  "  Cage  of  Balue,"  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Cas- 
tle of  Loches.  He  passed  eleven  years  in  it,  and  was 
released  only  in  1480,  on  the  solicitation  of  Sixtus  IV., 
to  whom  Louis,  old  and  ill,  did  not  like  to  refuse  this 
pardon.  He,  perhaps,  remembered  that,  sixteen  years 
previously,  writing  to  his  Lieutenant-General  of  Poi- 
tou  to  hand  over  to  Balue,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  certain 
abbey  lands,  he  had  said:  "  C'est  un  bon  diable 
d'eveque  a  cette  heure;  je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qu'il  sera  a 
I'avenir."  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  anything  with 
regard  to  the  fate  of  the  Bishop  after  his  incarceration. 
The  next  victims  of  the  King,  who  saw  the  Bastille, 
were  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and 
Armagnac,  Duke  of  Nemours.  As  Michelet  observes: 
"  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  they  had  both  well  earned 
the  hatred  of  the  King  and  all  that  he  could  do  to 
them.  For  a  space  of  fifteen  years  their  conduct  was 
invariable,  and  was  never  belied;  they  did  not  lose  a 
day  or  an  hour  in  betraying  France,  getting  her  into 
trouble,  handing  her  over  to  the  English,  and  recom- 
mencing those  frightful  wars."  Concerning  the  Count 
of  St.  Pol,  he  appears  from  his  youth  up  to  have  been 
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engaged  in  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  all  the  sover- 
eigns and  great  feudal  chiefs  of  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Lorraine,  and,  as 
Guizot  says,  "  from  1433  to  1475,  ^^  served  and  be- 
trayed them  turn  about,  searching  and  obtaining 
favours,  insuring  and  braving  the  rancour  sometimes 
of  the  one  sometimes  of  the  others;  Constable  of 
France  and  Diplomatic  Agent  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, raising  troops  and  taking  towns  for  Charles 
the  Bold,  for  Edward  IV.,  and  for  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  nearly  always  trying  to  keep  for  himself 
what  he  had  taken  for  the  account  of  others.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  create 
an  independent  State  and  to  make  himself  a  great  sov- 
ereign." According  to  Duclos,  one  of  the  historians 
of  the  period:  "  He  was  powerful  through  his  wealth, 
great  captain,  more  ambitious  than  politique,  and 
worthy  of  his  tragic  end,  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
gratitude and  his  perfidies."  It  is  difficult  to  serve 
even  two  masters,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Count,  in  the  end,  found  it  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  serve  several.  Tired  of  being  constantly  de- 
ceived, the  masters  he  had  unceasingly  betrayed  com- 
municated to  each  other  flagrant  proofs  of  his  treason. 
Finding  himself  in  danger  in  France,  the  Count  of 
St.  Pol  asked  Charles  the  Bold  for  a  safe  conduct. 
Charles  replied  by  seizing  on  his  person.  When  Louis 
XI.  knew  where  he  was  he  cracked  a  grim  joke,  and 
wrote  to  Charles,  saying:  *'  I  require  a  head  like  his 
for  the  important  affairs  I  have  on  hand;"  adding, 
with  an  atrocious  smile,  "  the  head  is  all  I  want,  the 
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body  can  remain  where  it  is."  In  November,  1475, 
the  Count  was  handed  over  to  Louis,  and  cast  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  not  allowed  to  languish 
long.  He  was  tried  by  the  Parliament,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  decapitated  the  same  day,  on  the 
Place  de  Greve.  Michelet  says:  "  The  trial  was  con- 
ducted very  rapidly.  St.  Pol  knew  too  much,  and. 
by  a  word,  might  have  implicated  a  number  of  per- 
sons. Good  care  was  taken  not  to  torture  him,  and 
Louis  XL  afterwards  regretted  that  this  had  not  been 
done." 

Louis  XL  was  determined  to  smite  down  the 
tallest  poppies  and  to  punish  with  severity  the  crimes 
of  the  great.  The  Duke  of  Nemours  was  implicated 
by  the  examination  of  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  in  a  plot 
to  seize  on  the  person  of  the  King,  to  throw  him  into 
prison,  and  to  set  the  Dauphin  on  the  throne.  The 
Duke  had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  Louis  in 
his  youth,  tlie  King  had  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
had  married  him  to  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Maine  and  niece  of  Rene  of  Anjou.  This 
did  not  prevent  the  Duke  from  joining  in  more  than 
one  revolt  against  the  royal  authority.  He  was  twice 
pardoned.  However,  in  1476,  suspected  of  conspir- 
ing once  more  with  the  enemies  of  His  Majesty,  the 
King  sent  his  son-in-law,  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Carlat,  where  the  Duke  was 
captured.  The  King  refused  to  see  him.  "  When 
Nemours  was  seized,"  says  Michelet,  "  his  wife,  who 
foresaw  what  would  happen,  died  of  fright.  He  was 
at  first  thrown  into  Pierre  Eucise,  where  his  hair  grew 
white  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.     The  King,  who 
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was  then  at  Lyons,  relieved  by  the  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  had  his  prisoner  transported  to  the  Bas- 
tille." There  remains  a  terrible  letter,  in  which  Louis 
XL  complains  that  "  they  should  have  let  him  out 
of  his  cage,  should  have  taken  the  fetters  from  his 
legs,  and  should  have  allowed  him  to  go  to  mass  where 
women  go.  You  must  make  him  speak  out  clear  on 
the  subject  of  killing  me  and  setting  up  the  Dauphin, 
and  have  him  tortured  severely.  No  matter  what  the 
Chancellor  and  others  say,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
stir  from  his  cage,  let  him  never  be  taken  out  but  to  be 
tortured." 

The  Duke  wrote  a  most  humble  appeal  to  the 
King,  which  he  signed  "  Pauvre  Jacques;"  he  abso- 
lutely denied  having  given  any  fresh  cause  of  offence 
to  the  King  since  his  pardon,  and  his  guilt  is  certainly 
open  to  considerable  doubt.  Upon  the  representa- 
tions of  his  Chancellor  Louis  XI.  sent  the  afifair  be- 
fore Parliament,  but  the  peers  of  the  realm  were  not 
summoned  and  the  court  was  packed.  "  In  spite  of 
so  many  arbitrary  precautions  and  violations  of  legal 
justice,"  says  Guizot,  "  the  will  of  Louis  XI.  encoun- 
tered resistance  in  this  disfigured  parliament.  Three 
commissioners  refrained  from  taking  part  in  the  sen- 
tence; three  councillors  voted  against  the  pain  of 
death;  the  son-in-law  of  the  King  himself,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  court,  confined  himself  to  taking  the 
votes  and  pronouncing  the  sentence,  without  deliv- 
ering his  opinion.  The  Duke  was  condemned  to  death 
on  the  4th  of  August,  and  the  same  day  he  was  taken 
from  the  Bastille  and  executed  in  the  market-place." 
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Voltaire,  in  his  "  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs,"  says  that 
the  Duke  of  Nemours  was  tortured  in  his  cage,  and 
that  the  only  favour  he  could  obtain  was  one  worthy 
of  the  superstitions  of  those  atrocious  times,  that  of 
being  buried  in  the  garb  of  a  Cordelier.  "  The 
youthful  children  of  the  Duke,"  adds  Voltaire,  "  were 
placed  beneath  the  scaffold  when  their  father  was 
executed  and  were  covered  with  his  blood;  in  this 
condition  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  and  con- 
fined in  cells  made  in  the  form  of  hottes  (baskets  car- 
ried on  the  back)  where  the  constraint  which  their 
bodies  endured  was  a  continual  punishment.  Their 
teeth  were  extracted  at  intervals,  and  they  were  twice 
a  week  removed  from  their  cells  in  order  to  be 
whipped."  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin,  all 
pronounce  this  ill-treatment  of  the  sons  of  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  to  be  a  fable.  No  mention  of  such 
atrocities  is  to  be  found  in  any  contemporaneous  his- 
torians. 

Little  more  was  heard  of  the  Bastille  until  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.,  although  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
its  dungeons  did  not  remain  closed  during  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII. 

It  is  related  that  Francis  I.,  one  day  being  in  good 
humour,  asked  two  of  his  youthful  companions  what 
posts  they  would  like  to  fill  when  Providence  called 
him  to  the  throne.  Montmorency  laid  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  said  that  he  felt  equal  to  wield  the  sword 
of  Constable.  Chabot  declared  himself  worthy  to 
aspire  to  the  dignity  of  Admiral.  When  Francis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  Montmorency  was  made  Con- 
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stable,  and  Chabot  Admiral.  These  two  dignitaries 
soon  became  bitter  rivals,  and  in  the  end  the  Con- 
stable persuaded  the  King  to  bring  the  Admiral  to 
trial  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  etc.  Francis  I., 
we  are  told,  being  secretly  irritated  with  Chabot  in 
consequence  of  the  too  tender  affection  which  Madame 
d'Estampes  bore  him,  authorized  the  Chancellor, 
William  Poyet,  a  creature  of  Montmorency,  to  make 
a  secret  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Admiral. 
Poyet  drew  up  a  report  in  which  he  pretended  that 
Chabot  had  been  guilty  of  twenty-five  crimes  worthy 
of  death.  In  February,  1539,  the  Admiral  was  ar- 
rested and,  according  to  Maquet,  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  so 
in  the  case  of  Chabot,  the  Court  was  packed  and  the 
most  gross  violations  of  justice  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  procure  a  verdict.  Poyet,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court,  obtained  beforehand  the  promise 
of  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  accused  which  was 
to  be  confiscated;  while  the  King  himself  did  not  blush 
to  appear  and  give  evidence  against  the  prisoner  in 
order  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  judges.  How- 
ever, as  Henri  Martin  remarks,  the  Court  refused  to 
pass  that  sentence  of  death  which  he  wished  to  have 
in  his  hands.  The  Admiral,  in  fact,  had  been  found 
guilty  upon  two  counts  alone;  he  had  speculated  in 
corn  and  had  raised  the  duty  on  herring  fishing  for 
his  own  profit.  The  prisoner  was  condemned  to  a 
fine  of  1,500,000  livres,  banishment,  confiscation  of  his 
property,  etc. 

The  next  year  Francis  I.  had  the  Admiral  released, 
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and  took  him  back  into  favour;  but,  as  Brantome 
says,  the  poor  man  had  received  such  a  shock  that  no 
doctor,  however  great  an  expert,  could  be  found  to 
cure  him.  He  died  on  the  ist  June,  1543,  but  not 
before  he  had  seen  Montmorency  fall,  and  Poyet 
treated  in  every  respect  with  the  same  cruel  injus- 
tice from  which  he  had  himself  sufifered.  According 
to  Maquet,  the  Chancellor  was  in  possession  of  im- 
portant State  secrets,  and  the  King  ordered  Louis  de 
Nevers  to  take  him  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years  before  he  was  tried.  He  was  then  de- 
prived of  his  property,  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and 
died  in  poverty.  As  Francis  I.  had  appeared  as  a  wit- 
ness against  Chabot,  so  he  appeared  as  a  witness 
against  Poyet,  and  as  Poyet  had  been  promised  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils  of  Chabot  in  the  event  of  a  convic- 
tion, so  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Poyet 
was  promised  a  portion  of  his  spoils.  The  charges 
upon  which  the  Chancellor  was  tried  were  exceedingly 
vague,  his  real  crime  being  that  he  had  refused  two  un- 
just or  irregular  pardons,  one  to  the  sister,  and  another 
to  the  mistress  of  the  King.  But  for  Poyet's  conduct 
in  the  affair  of  Admiral  Chabot  de  Brion,  his  name 
would  be  honoured,  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
sound  lawyer,  and  in  most  instances  an  upright  and 
equitable  judge,  especially  for  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  people  with  whom  he  mixed. 

We  now  come  to  the  atrocious  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Francis 
I.,  who  was  no  more  a  good  Catholic  than  was 
Henry  VHI.  (who  sent  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  to 
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the  place  of  execution  on  the  same  hurdle)  a  good 
Protestant,  or  a  person  of  any  religious  conviction. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  Berguin  and 
crowds  of  victims  to  the  stake  in  Paris,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  capital  was  followed  in  the  provinces. 

The  abominable  cruelties  commenced  under  Fran- 
cis L,  were  continued  with  redoubled  vigour  under 
Henri  11.  "  In  1555,"  says  Henri  Martin,  "  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine,  in  order  to  please  the  Pope,  dic- 
tated to  the  King  an  edict  which  enjoined  all  governors 
and  officers  of  justice  to  punish  without  delay,  with- 
out examination,  and  without  appeal,  all  heretics 
condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  judges.  This  was  the 
suppression  of  lay  justice,  and  the  full  and  entire  re- 
establishment  of  the  old,  while  awaiting  the  new  in- 
quisition; the  civil  judge  was  no  longer  anything  but 
the  passive  executor  of  the  sentences  of  the  Church. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  protested.  It  was  only  to 
be  supposed  that  it  would  claim  its  rights  in  civil  mat- 
ters; but  the  terms  of  its  remonstrance  were  quite 
unexpected  and  created  a  great  sensation."  It  ran: 
"  Since  the  punishment  of  those  unfortunate  people 
who  suffer  every  day  for  religion,  has  up  to  the  present 
time  produced  no  effect  and  has  corrected  no  errors, 
it  would  be  well  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  which  did  not  employ  sword  and  fire  to 
establish  and  spread  religion,  but  trusted  to  pure  doc- 
trine and  the  good  example  of  its  pastors.  We  are 
therefore  of  opinion  that  your  Majesty  should  pre- 
serve the  faith  by  the  same  means  as  those  formerly 
pursued     .     .     ."    The  King  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
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remonstrance,  and,  the  persecutions  continuing,  Par- 
liament remonstrated  again  with  greater  vigour. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  April,  1559,  the 
King  ordered  a  Mercuriale,  or  discipHnary  sitting,  at 
which  all  the  Chambers  of  Parliament  were  present, 
in  order  to  see  what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
strict  execution  of  the  edicts  of  His  Majesty.  All 
the  members  were  called  upon  in  turn  to  deliver  their 
opinion,  and  never  were  more  noble  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  this  Supreme  Court.  Several  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  in  the  assembly,  and  among  them  the 
President  du  Ferrier,  declared  in  favour  of  assembling 
a  Council  like  that  of  Bale  or  of  Constance,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  directing  the  cessation  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ordered  in  matters  of  religion.  The  Court 
was  in  a  state  of  consternation;  and  on  the  loth  June 
Henri  H.,  urged  by  the  Cardinal  and  Diana  of  Poitiers, 
went  to  the  Parliament  accompanied  by  the  Guises, 
the  Bourbons,  the  Constable,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  other  members  of  his  Council.  He  ordered  the 
Mercuriale  to  be  finished  in  his  presence.  It  was  then 
that  Dufaure  and  Anne  du  Bourg  stood  up  and  spoke 
out  boldly.  De  Thou  has  recorded  the  speech  made 
by  Anne  du  Bourg  on  this  solemn  occasion — a  speech 
which  shows  that  the  honourable  member  was  not 
intimidated  by  the  presence  of  the  King.  "  After 
dwelling  on  the  eternal  providence  of  God,  to  whom 
obedience  was  due,  he  added,"  writes  de  Thou,  "  that 
there  were  an  infinite  number  of  crimes  condemned 
by  the  laws,  for  which  neither  the  gibbet  nor  all  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  slaves  were  sufficient,  such 
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as  horrible  blasphemies  against  the  Majesty  of  God, 
perjury,  adultery,  unbridled  debauchery,  lust  of  the 
flesh;  that  not  only  these  vices  remained  unpunished, 
but  were  encouraged  by  a  shameful  license,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  every  day  invented  new  punish- 
ments against  persons  convicted  of  no  crime.  That 
they  could  not  be  accused  of  the  crime  of  Vcsc-majcste, 
since  they  mentioned  the  King  merely  in  their  prayers, 
wishing  him  all  kind  of  prosperity;  that  they  were  not 
violators  of  the  law;  that  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  towns.  Their  only  crime  was 
having  discovered  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  enormous  and  shameful  vices  of  Rome,  and  of  de- 
manding a  wholesome  reformation;  that  this  was  the 
reason  they  were  accused  of  sedition." 

The  King,  who  had  with  difficulty  restrained  his 
rage  while  Dufaure  and  Anne  du  Bourg  were  speak- 
ing, annulled  the  proceedings,  and  directed  the  Con- 
stable to  arrest  the  culprits.  This  was  done,  and  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  where  they  were  shortly 
joined  by  three  more  members,  and  would  have  been 
joined  by  Viole,  du  Val.  and  President  du  Ferrier,  had 
they  not  managed  to  make  their  escape. 

A  few  days  later,  Henri  H.  was  accidentally  killed 
in  a  tournament  under  the  walls  of  the  Bastille  by  the 
Count  of  Montgomery,  the  Captain  of  the  Guards  who 
had  arrested  Dufaure  and  Anne  du  Bourg. 

Anne  du  Bourg  gained  time  by  several  appeals,  and 
he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  set  at  liberty 
on  the  death  of  Henri  H.,  but  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine.  Plots  were  hatched  to  deliver  the  prisoner  from 
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the  Bastille,  but  they  failed,  owing  to  an  error  made 
in  a  name,  and  their  only  result  was  that  de  Bourg 
was  shut  up  in  a  cage.  The  scheme  to  Hberate  the 
martyr  having  failed,  his  co-religionists  determined  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  three  judges  who  had  con- 
demned their  champion.  Le  Maitre  and  St.  Andre 
had  a  narrow  escape,  but  President  Minard,  return- 
ing one  evening  from  Court,  was  shot  dead.  Henri 
Martin  says:  "  This  pistol-shot  was  the  signal  for  35 
years  of  civil  war  which  were  about  to  succeed  35 
years  of  barbarities  exercised  against  resigned  vic- 
tims." At  length,  on  the  23rd  December,  1559,  final 
judgment  was  delivered  and  sentence  passed:  du 
Bourg  was  condemned  to  be  burned  to  cinders,  etc., 
but — **  It  is  the  intention  of  the  court,  added  the 
judges,  that  the  said  du  Bourg  shall  in  no  way  feel  the 
fire,  and  that  before  the  fire  be  lighted,  and  he  be  cast 
therein,  he  shall  be  strangled;  and  that,  nevertheless, 
if  he  wishes  to  dogmatise  and  indulge  in  any  bad  re- 
marks, he  shall  be  gagged,  in  order  to  avoid  a  scan- 
dal." This  judgment,  which  was  signed  by  de  Thou, 
who  had  protested  against  persecutions  under  the  pre- 
vious reign,  was  read  out  to  du  Bourg,  who,  the 
next  morning,  was  taken  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  execution.  A  priest  presented  a  crucifix 
to  him  to  kiss,  but  he  pushed  it  away,  and  "  he  was 
at  once  uplifted  to  the  top  of  the  gallows,  and,  being 
up  there,  the  spectators  crying  'Jesus-Maria! '  was 
strangled,  and  after  there  was  lighted  a  fire  under  the 
said  gallows,  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  said  du 
Bourg  was  let  fall,  and  was  burned." 
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When  Charles  IX.  was  dying,  he  is  reported  to 
have  recommended  Catherine  de  Medicis  to  "  have 
good  justice  done  to  the  prisoners,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  the  country."  The 
prisoners  in  question  were  the  Marshals  Montmorency 
and  de  Cosse  Brissac,  and  Montgomery,  the  same  who 
had  accidentally  slain  Henri  II.  The  crime  imputed 
to  the  two  Marshals,  who  were  lying  in  the  Bastille, 
was  that  they  had  plotted  to  set  aside  the  succession  oi 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  King  of  Poland,  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Alengon.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  how- 
ever, became  King  of  France  under  the  title  of  Henri 
III.,  and  thus  Catherine  de  Medicis  saw  three  of  her 
sons  in  succession  sit  on  the  throne  of  France.*  The 
religious  war  still  burned  fiercely. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  there  had  been  a 
truce  concluded  with  the  Huguenots  until  the  arrival 
of  the  King,  and  Montgomery  was  one  of  the  re- 
formed leaders  who  had  surrendered  on  the  rather 
vague  promise  of  being  handed  over  safe  and  sound 
into  the  hands  of  His  Majesty.  He  was  at  once  prose- 
cuted by  the  Parliament,  and.  says  Henri  Martin, 
"  They  questioned  Montgomery  cruelly  so  as  to  wring 
from  him  an  avowal  in  regard  to  the  plot  of  the  late 
admiral  (Coligny)  and  those  imputed  to  the  Marshals 
Montmorency  and  de  Cosse;  he  supported  all  his  tort- 

*  In  1248  the  Queen  of  Navarre  married  Philip  IV.,  and  had 
three  sons,  who  reigned  in  succession  as  Louis  X.,  Philip  V.,  and 
Charles  IV.,  and  brought  the  Capel  line  to  a  close.  Three  sons  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  brought  the  Valois  line,  and  three  sons  of 
Sophy  of  Saxony  brought  the  Bourbon  line  to  a  close. 
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ures,  and  by  the  heroism  of  his  death  redeemed  the 
violences  which  he  had  committed  during  the  Civil 
War."  Catherine  de  Medicis  would  have  treated  the 
two  Marshals  as  Montgomery  was  treated,  and  have 
sent  them  both  to  the  Place  de  Greve  had  she  dared. 
Fortunately  for  them,  Damville  (Montmorency's 
brother),  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  he  was 
not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with.  In  June,  1575,  the 
rumour  of  the  death  of  Damville  reached  Paris,  and 
Catherine  immediately  determined  to  have  the  prison- 
ers executed;  she  implored  the  King  to  allow  them  to 
be  secretly  strangled.  Miron,  the  first  doctor  of  His 
Majesty,  spread  the  report  that  the  two  Marshals  were 
suffering  from  quinsy,  so  that  people  should  not  be 
too  much  astonished  by  their  sudden  end.  Mont- 
morency foreseeing  what  was  going  to  happen,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  his  servants,  said  to  one  of  his 
jailers:  ''  Tell  the  Queen  that  I  know  what  she  wishes 
to  do,  and  that  she  need  not  give  herself  so  much 
trouble;  let  her  send  me  the  apothecary  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  I  will  take  anything  he  chooses  to  give  me." 
The  executioners  were  ready  when  Souvre,  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  implored  the  King  to  ad- 
journ the  execution,  and  to  this  interference  the  Mar- 
shals owed  their  lives,  for  while  Henri  HI.  was  hesi- 
tating the  news  arrived  that  Damville  was  not  dead. 
At  the  same  moment  the  Duke  of  Alengon  made  his 
escape  from  the  Louvre  and  joined  the  opposite  camp. 
In  vain  did  his  mother  entreat  him  to  return ;  he  would 
consent  only  on  condition  of  the  Marshals  being  re- 
leased, and  to  this  condition  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
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to  submit.  According  to  Maquet,  the  Queen  went  to 
the  Bastille  with  the  intention  of  presiding  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Marshals,  but  suddenly  changed  her  mind, 
and  herself  announced  to  the  astonished  prisoners  that 
they  were  free. 

Maquet  mentions  the  names  of  some  other  prison- 
ers who  were  committed  to  the  Bastille  during  the 
reign  of  Henri  III.:  a  monk  called  Poncet  for  a  ser- 
mon in  which  he  criticised  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  Monarch;  the  Archdeacon  Rossiers,  who  was 
guilty  of  writing  a  work  not  wholly  orthodox;  and 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  of  whom  His  Majesty  was  jealous, 
and  who  was  altogether  a  very  turbulent  and  trouble- 
some gentleman. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  parties  in  France.  The  people  were  thor- 
oughly disgusted  with  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
King.  Henri  III.  had  no  children,  and  Henri  of 
Navarre,  who  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  St. 
Louis,  was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  But  Henri 
of  Navarre  was  a  Protestant,  and  it  was  hardly  prob- 
able that  Paris,  so  soon  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  would  accept  a  Protestant  ruler.  The 
consequence  was  the  formation  of  a  league  with  the 
view  of  transmitting  the  crown  to  Henri  de  Guise,  who 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  Charlemagne.  The  war 
of  the  Three  Henris  followed.  There  was  fighting  in 
Paris,  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  the  Barricades."  Henri 
de  Guise  made  himself  master  of  the  capital;  Henri 
III.  fled  to  Blois,  where  he  summoned  the  States- 
General;  Henri  of  Navarre  allied  himself  to  Henri  III. 
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and  marched  upon  Paris  with  the  King.  The  three 
Henris  were  all  assassinated,  turn  about.  Henri  III. 
caused  Henri  de  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal, 
to  be  assassinated  at  Blois;  Henri  HI.  perished  the 
next  year  by  the  knife  of  the  fanatical  monk,  Jacques 
Clement;  and  Henri  of  Navarre  was  destined  to  meet 
a  similar  fate. 

The  position  of  the  nation  was  complicated  and 
peculiar.  The  Spaniards  were  hated,  and  Henri  de 
Guise  was  allied  with  the  Spaniards.  Henri  de 
Navarre  was  popular,  but  he  was  a  Protestant.  Henri 
III.,  after  having  shown  himself  a  violent  Papist,  made 
concessions  to  the  Protestants,  and  was  disliked  and 
despised  by  all  parties  for  his  weakness  and  his  folly. 
Having  said  this  much  we  may  resume  the  thread  of 
our  narrative,  or  return  to  the  moment  when  Henri 
III.  was  driven  from  Paris. 

During  the  "  Battle  of  the  Barricades,"  one  Laurent 
Tetu  appears  to  have  had  command  of  the  Bastille, 
which  he  held  in  the  name  of  Henri  HI.  According 
to  de  Thou,  on  the  second  day  of  the  barricades  the 
Due  de  Guise  summoned  him  to  surrender,  and  he  had 
the  cowardice  to  obey.  "  Colonel  Ornano,"  contin- 
ues the  French  historian,  "  whose  zeal  and  bravery 
were  well  known,  had  offered  to  defend  this  post,  and 
had  promised  to  answer  for  its  safety  with  his  head; 
but  the  King  was  advised  not  to  accept  his  offers,  and 
he  had  the  weakness  to  follow  this  advice  on  pretence 
that  he  did  not  like  to  expose  the  life  of  a  brave  man 
whose  services  were  necessary  elsewhere."  The  next 
day,  we  are  told,  *'  the  Due  de  Guise,  a  traitor  to  the 
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country  and  to  the  State,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Bastille." 

The  Due  de  Guise,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  Bastille  by  treachery,  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  place  to  an  ex-lawyer  and  fencing-master,  named 
Bussy  Leclerc,  a  scamp,  represented  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  period  as  being  always  surrounded  with  bullies 
and  murderers.  As  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  this  man 
made  him.self  equally  terrible  to  his  private  enemies 
and  to  those  of  the  League  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
His  first  exploit  was  to  arrest  Perreuse,  who  had  been 
appointed  Provost  of  Paris  by  the  King  (who  had  fled 
from  the  capital),  and  to  throw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
According  to  Maquet,  "  The  Duke  of  Guise,  seeing  in 
Bussy  Leclerc  a  man  who  was  firm,  determined,  and  a 
thorough  Leaguer,  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way 
as  regards  the  regime  of  the  prisoners,  contenting 
himself  with  superintending  the  military  discipline  of 
the  fortress.  Bussy  Leclerc  took  full  advantage  of 
this  liberty,  squeezing  the  rich  and  torturing  the  poor. 
He  was  worthily  seconded  in  these  ignominies  by  his 
wife.  .  .  .  Such,  during  nearly  the  whole  time  of 
the  League,  was  the  government  of  the  Bastille.  A 
great  number  of  prisoners  were  confined  there,  but 
the  names  of  many  of  them  remain  uncertain  and  un- 
known." 

Among  the  few  prisoners,  whose  names  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  was  a  rich  Abbe,  called  Fayolles, 
an  adherent  of  the  King,  who  was  detained  in  the 
Bastille  for  six  months,  and,  in  fact,  until  he  had  con- 
sented to  pay  a  large  ransom. 
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When  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  at 
Blois  the  greatest  grief  and  consternation  reigned  in 
Paris.  "  The  preachers,  we  are  told,  held  their  peace, 
and  the  Council  of  Sixteen  itself,  deprived  of  its  chief, 
and  the  principal  authorities,  who  had  been  arrested 
on  the  order  of  the  King,  abandoned  themselves  to 
despair.  Bussy  Leclerc  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reani- 
mate the  drooping  spirits  of  his  colleagues.  Unable 
to  succeed  he  left  the  Council  Chamber,  declaring  that 
he  intended  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bastille  with 
his  garrison  and  his  prisoners,  and  to  resist  alone  the 
Royal  army.  Some  members  of  the  Council  having 
murmured  the  word  '  peace,'  he  repHed :  '  I  have  only 
one  child,  and  I  would  eat  him  sooner  than  surrender. 
I  have  a  sharp  sword  with  which  I  will  quarter  any  one 
who  speaks  to  me  of  peace.'  " 

Bussy  Leclerc  repaired  to  the  Bastille,  which  he 
prepared  to  defend,  and  where,  in  company  with  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  he  plotted  the  assassination 
of  Henri  III.  in  order  to  avenge  the  assassination  of 
the  Guises.  At  this  juncture  the  Parliament,  which 
had  never  actually  broken  with  the  King  while  disap- 
proving of  many  of  his  acts,  such  as  the  assassination 
of  the  Guises,  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Henri  HI.  The  Council  of  Sixteen  on  its  side  was 
determined  not  to  permit  these  negotiations  to  be  car- 
ried on;  but  as  the  Parliament  had  a  great  number  of 
partisans  among  the  people,  and  as  the  red  robes  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  inviolable  even  by  the  kings,  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  arrest  its  members,  at  all 
events  without  some  plausible  pretext.   Bussy  Leclerc, 
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however,  overcame  the  prejudices  of  his  more  timid 
colleagues,  and  it  was  soon  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  arrest  not  only  the  magistrates,  but  several  other 
persons  of  importance.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  to 
this  effect.  The  President,  Augustin  de  Thou  (uncle 
of  the  historian)  was  ill;  his  house  was  searched,  and 
because  his  wife  insisted  that  her  husband  was  not 
hidden  but  was  in  his  seat  in  the  Parliament,  she  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  prison.  Madame  de  Thou  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  woman  confined  in  the 
Bastille. 

At  the  head  of  an  armed  band  Bussy  Leclerc 
marched  to  the  Chamber  and  noisily  penetrated  into 
the  hall  where  the  magistrates  were  deliberating.  The 
members  rose  in  a  tumult,  but  the  First  President, 
Achille  de  Harlay,  more  astonished  than  alarmed,  and 
preserving  his  dignity,  called  upon  his  colleagues  to 
resume  their  seats,  adding,  as  he  recognised  Bussy 
Leclerc,  "  It  is  a  rebel  who  has  come  here  to  deliver 
himself  up." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Bussy  Leclerc.  with 
insolence.  "  I  have  come  to  accomplish  a  mission  on 
the  part  of  the  '  Council  of  Sixteen.'  " 

"  The  Parliament  knows  no  other  authority  than 
that  of  the  King,"  said  the  First  President,  who  added: 
"  Ushers,  drive  out  that  man  who  insults  justice." 

But  the  ushers  had  already  been  arrested.  Bussy 
Leclerc,  after  bowing  to  the  President  and  laughing, 
read  out  a  document  by  which  all  Frenchmen  were 
released  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King,  whose 
name  was  no  longer  to  be  affixed  to  decrees.  The  Par- 
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liament  was  accorded  five  minutes  to  give  its  consent. 
When  the  five  minutes  had  expired,  Bussy  Leclerc, 
who  had  retired,  presented  himself  once  more,  and, 
on  learning  the  decision  of  Parliament,  which  nat- 
urally refused  to  submit  to  his  dictation,  began  to 
read  out  a  list  of  the  persons  he  had  come  to  arrest. 
He  commenced  with  Achille  de  Harlay,  and  he  was 
about  to  continue,  when  President  de  Thou  inter- 
rupted him,  saying:  "  It  is  useless  to  read  any  more, 
we  are  all  ready  to  follow  our  chief." 

There  was  no  citizen,  says  Simonnet,  in  his  "  Parle- 
ments  sous  I'Ancienne  Monarchic,"  who  did  not  weep 
over  this  spectacle.  The  magistrates,  we  are  told,  de- 
scended majestically  from  their  seats,  clothed  in  their 
brilliant  robes  and  wearing  their  caps  with  gold  tas- 
sels; they  marched  two  and  two,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of 
them,  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Henri  Martin  says  that 
the  citizens,  accustomed  to  respect  the  Parliament  as 
the  incarnation  of  the  law,  beheld  this  sad  cortege  pass 
by  with  stupor. 

A  number  of  other  Members  of  Parliament,  Coun- 
cillors, etc.,  were  arrested  the  same  day;  but  all  those 
who  were  not  on  the  list  of  Bussy  Leclerc,  and  who 
were  known  to  be  zealous  Catholics,  were  released.  In 
fact,  Achille  de  Harlay,  de  Thou,  and  seventeen  of  their 
colleagues,  and  Madame  de  Thou  were  alone  detained 
in  the  Bastille. 

Brisson,  a  Councillor,  accepted  the  post  of  First 
President,  and  a  new,  or  mutilated  Parliament,  now 
sat  in  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Guise  as  head  of  the  League.    Henri  III.  was 
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assassinated  by  a  fanatic  called  Jacques  Clement,  and 
Henri  IV.  was  acknowledged  by  a  large  portion  of 
France  as  the  rightful  monarch.  The  League,  how- 
ever, continued  to  resist  the  Royal  authority.  On 
the  death  of  Henri  HI.  the  Leaguers  had  mani- 
fested the  most  intense  joy.  "  The  Duchesses  of  Ne- 
mours and  Montpensier,"  says  Henri  Martin,  "  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  in  their  carriages,  cry- 
ing at  all  the  corners:  '  Good  ne\ys,  my  friends, 
good  news,  the  tyrant  is  dead.'  The  mother  of  the 
Guises,  intoxicated  with  joy  and  vengeance,  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, to  harangue  the  crowd;  her  daughter  dis- 
tributed green  scarves,  in  sign  of  delight,  to  replace 
the  black  scarves,  which  had  been  worn  as  a  sign  of 
sorrow.  In  a  few  moments  the  mob  passed  from  con- 
sternation to  delirium;  there  was  nothing  but  laugh- 
ter and  song.  Tables  were  spread  in  the  street,  and 
there  were  banquets  in  the  open  air.  In  the  evening 
salutes  were  fired  in  the  public  places.  The  city  re- 
echoed with  the  praises  of  the  '  new  martyr,'  who  had 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  people.  The  most  blessed 
Jacques  Clement  was  celebrated  in  the  pulpits;  he  was 
invoked  as  a  saint;  his  image  was  set  up  in  private 
houses,  in  churches,  and  even  on  altars.  His  old 
mother  was  brought  up  to  Paris,  was  loaded  with  pres- 
ents, and  was  shown  to  the  people  as  a  wonder,  who 
had  given  birth  to  the  liberator  of  the  Church." 

The  Parisians  had  fresh  emotions  in  store  for  them. 
The  League  suflered  several  reverses,  and  Paris  was 
besieged  by  the  King's  army,  and  almost  starved  into 
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submission.  The  people  were  somewhat  disheartened, 
and  Bussy  Leclerc,  in  order  to  arouse  their  courage, 
procured  by  fraud  a  death-warrant  against  President 
Brisson,  who  was  immediately  hung,  with  two  other 
magistrates.  This  act  of  violence  created  such  a  sen- 
sation in  Paris  that  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  who  had 
succeeded  Guise  as  head  of  the  League,  left  the  army 
and  repaired  to  the  capital.  On  his  arrival,  he  sum- 
moned the  citizens  to  arms  and  called  upon  Bussy 
Leclerc  to  surrender  the  Bastille.  The  Governor  re- 
fused until  he  saw  the  Duke  bringing  up  his  artillery. 
He  then  offered  to  capitulate,  on  being  allowed  to  re- 
tire in  safety  with  his  wife  and  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 
These  terms  were  granted,  and  he  withdrew  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  confinement  of  Achille  de  Harlay  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Bastille,  or  at  what  moment  they 
regained  their  freedom.  It  appears  unaccountable 
that  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  should  have  at- 
tracted so  little  notice  and  have  been  passed  over  so 
lightly  by  historians. 

In  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Presi- 
dent de  Harlay,"  delivered  by  "  Jacques  de  la  Valee, 
Councillor  and  Chaplain  of  the  King,  Principal  of  the 
College  of  Narbonne,  and  formerly  domestic  to  the 
above  Seigneur  de  Harlay,"  published  in  1686,  we  find 
the  following  description  of  the  events  in  question 
couched  in  very  quaint  language: 

"  This  Day  of  Barricades  produced,  or  rather  pre- 
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cipitated,  that  of  Blois,  which  added  so  much  oil  and 
sulphur  to  the  fire,  which  already  blazed  in  the  four 
corners  and  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  hardly 
could  the  blood  of  500,000  men  extinguish  it.  In 
this  great  and  violent  storm  of  misfortunes,  he  who 
furnishes  us  with  the  subject  of  this  discourse  was  en- 
veloped, together  with  the  whole  body  of  that  great 
senate,  which  was  the  first  in  the  world  to  be  capt- 
ured in  the  very  place  where  it  was  accustomed  to 
render  justice,  and  was  tyrannically  led  in  triumph  by 
one  of  the  basest  men  from  the  Parliament  to  the 
Bastille  as  prisoners.  Disaster  so  great  and  so  full  of 
compassion  that  the  stones  ought  to  have  shed  tears 
of  blood,  and,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  the  age  in  which 
Paris  and  France  saw  it  happen;  and  that  on  a  day 
when  the  gout  marvellously  tormented  him  who  was 
the  chief  of  this  illustrious  company,  which  malady 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  obliged  to  go  on  foot 
as  far  as  the  Place  de  Greve;  there  the  pain  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  any  further,  and  he  had  to  re- 
ceive the  aid  of  a  horse,  on  which  he  was  led  to  the 
Bastille.  The  enormity  of  this  proceeding  was  such 
that  if  a  kind  soul  wished  to  probe  it  to  the  bottom 
he  would  find  enough  to  make  him  lose  his  head  and 
be  numbed  with  astonishment."  And  yet  Achille  de 
Harlay,  who  is  compared  to  Caesar,  remained  quite  un- 
changed. M.  de  la  Valee  went  on  to  say,  after  a 
great  deal  of  hyperbole:  ''  So  our  French  Caesar,  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  of  greater  resolution  than  the  Ro- 
man Cccsar,  replied  to  those  who  threatened  him,  '  My 
hour  is  not  yet  come,  but  when  it  comes  we  will  have 
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a  few  words  together  at  close  quarters.'  And  when 
they  told  him  that  he  would  be  hindered  because  he 
would  have  his  head  cut  off,  instead  of  being  aston- 
ished, he  replied:  '  I  have  neither  head  nor  life  which 
I  prefer  to  my  love  of  God,  to  the  service  I  wish  to 
render  to  my  king,  and  to  the  good  that  I  desire  for 
my  country.  .  .  .'  Now  while  he  was  in  the  Bas- 
tille, Henri  III.  invested  Paris  with  a  great  and  fear- 
ful army;  when  an  abominable  monster,  with  a  knife 
which  Lucifer  had  given  him,  pierced  his  intestines, 
and  by  that  opening  Henri  IV.  found  a  door  through 
which  he  entered.  And,  having  raised  the  siege  of 
Paris,  he  tried  to  unite  his  people,  and  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  While  he  was  engaged  on  this  master- 
piece, our  prisoner  accomplished  his  dehverance,  which 
he  obtained  to  the  great  regret  of  his  enemies,  who 
desired  him  to  die  in  the  Bastille.  And  this  would 
have  happened  if  the  Governor  had  not  had  good 
wages,  by  which  he  escaped  danger,  received  good 
treatment,  and  finally,  for  a  sum  of  money,  obtained 
the  liberty  he  had  so  long  desired." 

Considering  the  position  and  character  of  de  Har- 
lay,  and  the  high  offices  filled  by  him,  by  de  Thou, 
and  by  their  colleagues,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  more 
than  this. 

In  his  history  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Voltaire 
very  briefly  refers  to  the  incident  in  question.  He 
tells  us  that  Achille  de  Harlay,  de  Thou,  and  fifty 
members  were  arrested ;  that  the  Parliament  was  com- 
posed of  1 80  members,  of  whom  126  had  sworn  on 
the  crucifix  to  serve  the  League,  and  to  revenge  the 
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death  of  the  Guises.  He  also  mentions  that  Brisson 
was  hanged  in  the  most  summary  manner,  akhough 
he  im.plored  time  so  that  he  might  finish  a  work  on 
jurisprudence.*  Two  Councillors,  Tardif  and  Larcher, 
shared  the  same  fate.  Voltaire  relates,  too,  that  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  the  Due  de  Mayenne  had  four  of 
the  wretches  concerned  in  the  death  of  President  Bris- 
son sent  to  the  gallows,  and  hanged  by  the  same  exe- 
cutioner who  hanged  Brisson  and  his  colleagues;  he 
then  had  the  executioner  hung. 

Three  other  authorities,  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou, 
the  historian  and  near  relative  of  the  President, 
Mezeray,  and  Picot  have  touched  upon  this  painful 
episode.  Their  accounts  all  go  to  show  the  low  esti- 
mation in  which  Bussy  Leclerc  was  held,  and  the  grief 
and  consternation  experienced  by  the  good  citizens  of 
Paris  when  they  witnessed  the  violation  of  the  Par- 
liament. But  in  1585,  as  upon  many  similar  occasions 
since  then,  we  find  the  same  honest  men  standing  aloof 
in  the  hour  of  danger  and  allowing  the  populace, 
headed  by  one  or  more  daring  and  unscrupulous 
scamps,  to  have  matters  their  own  way  and  to  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  iniquity  with  impunity. 

"  Bussy  Leclerc,  formerly  a  fencing-master,  a  man 
as  impudent  and  determined  as  a  gladiator,  offered 
to  capture  the  Parliament,"  says  Mezeray,  who.  after 
relating  how  Achille  de  Harlay,  Auguste  de  Thou, 
and  their  colleagues  were  led  away  captive,  declares 

*  This  reminds  one  of  Lavoisier,  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
asking  to  be  spared  until  he  had  solved  a  problem  in  chemistry, 
and  being  told  that  the  Revolution  needed  no  chemists. 
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that  "  the  most  painful  part  of  the  crime  was  to  see 
a  common  fellow,  who  was  accustomed  to  speak  to 
them  cap  in  hand  and  to  call  them  his  masters,  should 
enter,  armed  like  a  brigand,  into  a  place  so  greatly 
respected  that  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  used  to  take 
off  their  swords,  and  that  he  should  arrest  the  most 
august  company  in  the  world.  The  mob  were  anxious 
for  plunder,  but  honest  men,  knowing  that  the  op- 
pression of  the  sovereign  magistrate  is  the  ruin  of  the 
State,  sighed  inwardly  to  see  disorder  and  sedition 
triumph.  Even  the  citizens  had  tears  in  their  eyes; 
they  closed  their  shops  and  took  up  arms  ready  to 
rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  Bussy,  if  the  preachers, 
who  had  been  warned  to  be  ready  for  this,  had  not 
promptly  ascended  their  pulpits,  declaring  that  they 
had  been  arrested  to  facilitate  concord  and  union,  for 
the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  good  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  assuring  the  people  that  they  should  not  be 
ill-treated,  and  that  as  soon  as  matters  mended  they 
would  be  set  at  liberty.  ,  .  .  The  members  were 
taken  to  different  prisons,  but  most  of  them  were  al- 
lowed out  in  the  afternoon  or  a  few  days  later,  pur- 
chasing their  liberty  and  protesting  that  they  would 
abandon  the  King's  party.  Those  who  had  more  con- 
stancy remained  prisoners,  and  were  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  presents  which  they  made  Bussy.  Some 
who  were  released  embraced  the  interests  of  the 
League  in  good  earnest;  others,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  times,  dissimulated  their  intentions, 
waiting  either  an  opportunity  to  escape,  as  they  did 
with  much  trouble  and  risk,  or  to  render  some  ser- 
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vice  to  the  country  by  calming  the  violence  of  the  fac- 
tions." 

Mezeray  greatly  blames  Brisson  for  having  pro- 
cured his  liberty  by  dint  of  promises,  and  for  having 
remained  in  Paris  and  consented  to  accept  the  post 
held  by  de  Harlay.  Brisson,  however,  declared  that 
he  was  so  narrowly  watched  that  he  could  not  escape 
from  Paris,  and  that  he  acted  as  he  did  to  save  his 
life  and  that  of  his  family.  We  have  seen  how  Bussy 
and  his  friends  requited  this  condescension. 

As  for  the  historian,  Jacques  Auguste  de  Thou,  he 
says  that  the  Leaguers  wished  to  arrest  him,  as  they 
remarked  that  he  had  returned  to  Paris  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  the  Guises,  which  was  quite  enough 
to  lead  them  to  suspect  that  he  was  an  accomplice  of 
the  assassins.  However,  as  he  was  not  at  home,  he 
wrote,  "  Marie  de  Barbanqon,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Frangois  de  Cany  who,  under  the  reign  of  Francis 
II.,  had  been  comprised  in  the  accusation  brought 
against  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  who  afterwards  lost 
his  life  at  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  was  taken  to  the 
Bastille  by  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  one  of  the  emissaries  of 
the  Sixteen,  who  was  under  a  thousand  obligations 
to  the  house  of  Cany."  After  describing  how  Bussy 
Leclerc  entered  the  Parliament  and  led  the  members 
away  captive,  headed  by  Achille  de  Harlay  and 
Auguste  de  Thou,  he  added:  "  It  was  a  spectacle 
really  worthy  of  compassion  to  see  so  many  persons, 
respectable  through  their  authority,  their  science,  and 
their  probity,  arrested  like  criminals  by  a  man  of  noth- 
ing, and  led  through  the  streets  in  triumph.     What 
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is  certain  is  that  most  of  the  citizens  (although  al- 
ready infected  with  the  poison  of  revolt)  could  not,  at 
this  sight,  restrain  their  tears.  They  rushed  to  arms 
on  all  sides  without  consulting  the  Duke  of  Aumale, 
the  shops  were  closed  in  an  instant,  and  military  posts 
were  established  at  various  points  of  the  city.  Jacques 
Auguste  de  Thou  was  not  enveloped  in  this  common 
misfortune;  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  Cordeliers, 
and  although  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  danger 
with  which  his  colleagues  were  menaced,  as  he  was 
not  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  deliberations,  he 
followed  the  advice  given  by  one  of  his  friends,  and 
did  not  go  that  day  to  the  palace.  However,  the  re- 
port having  been  spread  that  the  prisoners  were  being 
taken  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  large  number  of  boat- 
men, portefaix,  and  idlers  assembled  on  the  Place  de 
Greve,  quite  disposed,  it  is  believed,  to  tear  them  to 
pieces  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  plundering  the 
finest  houses;  but  they  made  them  take  another  road, 
and  they  thus  escaped  from  the  hands  of  these  furies." 

The  citizens  may  have  rushed  to  arms  and  have 
established  military  posts,  but  at  that  point  their 
energy  seems  to  have  exhausted  itself,  for  they  al- 
lowed the  Parliament  to  be  quietly  taken  to  the  Bas- 
tille. 

Picot,  in  his  history  of  the  States-General,  says 
that,  in  1629,  there  was  introduced  a  "  disposition  " 
into  the  law  regarding  prisoners  which  directed  all 
judges  to  release  prisoners  "  as  soon  as  their  release 
has  been  ordered,  and  the  same,  on  pain  of  damages, 
against  gaoler."    In  a  note  we  find  the  following  re- 
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marks:  "  But,  above  all  other  brigands,  was  that 
Bussy  Leclerc,  for  although  some  of  the  prisoners  had 
orders  to  leave  the  Bastille,  they  did  not  leave  until 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  Monseigneur  de  Bussy,  to 
whom,  in  addition  to  the  three,  four,  or  five  crowns 
which  he  exacted  each  day  per  head,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  pearls  or  chains  of  gold  to  Madam." 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  long  Achille 
de  Harlay,  Auguste  de  Thou,  and  their  fellow-cap- 
tives were  detained  in  the  Bastille,  but  it  is  supposed 
that  de  Harlay  and  de  Thou  were  released  upon  giv- 
ing "  Monseigneur "  de  Bussy  10,000  crowns  each, 
and  that  their  confinement  was  of  short  duration.  At 
all  events,  de  Harlay  was  able  to  join  Henri  IV.  at 
Tours  in  November,  1589. 

During  the  time  that  Paris  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  League,  it  was  governed,  or  awed,  now  by  the 
"  Council  of  Sixteen,"  now  by  the  Guises,  and  then 
by  Mayenne,  while  within  its  walls  were  a  number  of 
"  Politicians,"  or  men  of  moderate  opinions,  who  ar- 
dently desired  tranquillity,  who  were  opposed  to  all 
excesses,  and  who  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the 
legitimate  monarch.  When  Henri  IV.  was  engaged 
in  besieging  the  capital  he  thought  that  the  Politi- 
cians would  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf  and  enable  him 
to  make  a  successful  attack  upon  the  city,  but  the 
Catholics  mustered  in  such  force  and  showed  so  bold 
a  front  that  they  did  not  dare  to  move.  Henri  IV., 
therefore,  contented  himself  with  burning  some  wind- 
mills in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  and  investing  it 
more  closely.    "  Two  days  after  the  attack  on  the  out- 
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skirts,"  says  Henri  Martin,  "  Paris  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle without  example;  a  new  militia  had  been  or- 
ganised to  lend  aid  to  the  garrison  and  to  the  civic 
guards;  1,300  priests,  monks,  and  students  were  re- 
viewed on  the  14th  May  in  good  order.  William 
Rose,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  marched  at  their  head  as  Col- 
onel of  this  strange  regiment;  the  Cure  of  Saint 
Come,  Hamilton,  was  his  Sergent  de  bataille;  then 
came  the  Prior  of  the  Chartreux,  etc.,  etc.;  they  had 
their  gowns  tucked  up,  their  hoods  thrown  back,  and 
their  arquebuses  on  their  shoulders;  many  wore 
helmets  and  corselets;  the  crucifix  served  them  as  a 
standard,  but  on  their  chief  banner  was  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Church  militant  defiled  four 
deep  before  the  Legate,  singing  hymns  interrupted 
by  salvoes  of  musketry;  and  Caetano  greeted  these 
pious  warriors  with  the  title  of  true  Maccabees.  An 
accident  troubled  the  ceremony:  one  of  these  new  sol- 
diers, unaware  that  his  musket  was  loaded  with  ball 
cartridge,  shot  the  chaplain  of  the  Legate  stone  dead. 
The  Legate  returned  home  at  once,  w'hile  the  people 
cried  that  the  chaplain  was  very  fortunate  to  have 
been  killed  in  so  holy  a  cause.  .  .  .  While  the 
monks  were  being  reviewed,  the  cannon  was  thunder- 
ing along  the  ramparts,  and  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  pro- 
tected by  the  artillery  of  the  Bastille,  made  a  sortie 
and  drove  the  Royalist  outposts  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Antoine.  The  victorious  Leaguers  pillaged  without 
scruple  church  and  convent,  which  had  both  been  re- 
spected by  the  heretics." 

The  Bastille  played  no  other  part  during  the  Civil 
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War,  at  least  as  a  fortress.  The  next  time  we  hear  of 
it  was  when  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  left  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1589,  announcing  that  he  was  going 
to  capture  the  Bearnais,  as  he  called  Henri  IV.,  and 
so  great  was  the  confidence  of  Paris  in  the  Duke 
performing  his  promise  that  "  maints  hadauds  hired 
windows  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  to  see  the  said 
Bearnais  led  into  the  Bastille."  Mayenne  was  unable 
to  keep  his  word.  Everywhere  Henri  IV.  was  tri- 
umphant, and,  says  Henri  Martin,  "  On  the  night  of 
the  22nd  November  Henri  made  his  entry  by  torch- 
light into  Tours,  the  provisional  capital  of  his  wander- 
ing royalty!  The  heretic  King  was  received  by  the  two 
cardinals,  Vendome  and  Lenoncourt,  and  by  the  mag- 
istrates of  the  Royal  party,  at  the  head  of  which_  was 
the  First  President,  de  Harlay,  delivered  from  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers  by  means  of  a  ransom." 

After  the  battle  of  Ivry,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
consolidated  the  power  of  "  the  lad  of  Navarre,"  Paris 
would  have  opened  its  gates.  Henri  IV.,  however, 
failed  to  follow  up  his  victory  with  sufficient  alacrity, 
either  his  Catholic  adherents  did  not  wish  him  to  gain 
further  triumphs,  or  he  was  waiting  for  ammunition 
from  England,*  or  he  was  too  much  engrossed  by  a 

*  On  withdrawing  from  before  Paris  after  the  death  of  "  his 
good  brother  Henri  III.,"  Henri  IV.  decided  upon  going  to  Nor- 
mandy so  as  to  receive  the  succours  promised  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  which  she  despatched  in  Sept.,  1589.  This  succour,  says 
Guizot,  consisted  of  about  5,000  men,  Scotch  and  English,  who 
embarked  in  thirteen  vessels,  laden  with  £22,000  in  gold,  70,000 
lbs.  of  gunpowder,  3,000  cannon  balls,  corn,  biscuits,  wine,  beer, 
cloth,  and  even  shoes. 
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new  flame  inspired  by  a  Madame  de  la  Roche-Guyon.* 
All  these  excuses  have  been  alleged  for  his  inaction. 
However  this  may  be,  Paris  had  time  to  recover  from 
its  consternation  and  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance. 

We  now  come  to  the  Bastille  under  the  Bourbons, 
*  Known  as  "  La  Belle  Corisande." 
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HENRI   IV.,    1593-1610 

It  was  on  the  22nd  March  at  5  a.m.  that  Henri  IV. 
entered  Paris  by  the  same  gate  through  which  Henri 
III.  had  made  his  escape.  Brissac.  the  Governor  of 
the  City,  and  Thuillier  the  Provost  had  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  and  for  base  lucre  and 
place  admitted  the  enemy.  On  the  capitulation  of 
Bussy  Leclerc,  the  command  of  the  Bastille  was 
handed  over  to  Dubourg  I'Espinasse,  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  integrity,  who  positively  refused  to  open  his 
gates  when  called  upon  to  surrender.  It  was  all  in 
vain  that  Henri  IV.,  w-ho  was  quite  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Bastille,  offered  wealth  and  rank  to 
Dubourg.  He  replied  that  no  King  of  France  was 
known  at  the  Bastille,  where  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
alone  was  recognised.  Informed  that  the  Duke  had 
fled  from  Paris,  and  that  Henri  IV.  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  capital,  the  reply  of  Dubourg  was, 
"  If  the  King  be  master  of  Paris,  I  am  master  of  the 
Bastille."  In  the  end,  however,  this  upright  and  ob- 
stinate soldier  consented  to  open  the  gates  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  permission  to  this  effect  from  the 
head  of  the  League;  it  was  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  he 
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said,  who  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  fortress, 
and  he  would  surrender  it  to  the  Duke  alone.  The 
permission  of  the  Duke  was  obtained,  and  Dubourg 
TEspinasse  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  the 
King  saluting  him  as  he  passed  and  complimenting 
him  on  his  resolution  and  fidelity. 

When  the  garrison  had  defiled  before  him,  Henri 
IV.  entered  the  place,  and  the  first  officer  to  follow 
him  was  Marshal  Biron. 

"  It  was  thus,"  says  Maquet,  "  that  Henri  IV.  be- 
came master  of  the  fortress.  This  King  is  one  of  those 
who  the  least  abused  the  Bastille  as  a  State  prison.  It 
is  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  this  Sovereign  to  say  that 
the  prisoners  confined  during  his  reign  were  duly  tried 
and  condemned  by  Parliament,  and  from  that  time  the 
Bastille  lost  its  exceptional  character  and  became  an 
ordinary  prison." 

We  now  come  to  the  sanguinary  drama  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Marshal  de  Gontaut  Biron.  It 
is  reported  that  the  father  of  this  unfortunate  but 
wrong-headed  man  said  to  his  son  on  his  death-bed, 
"  When  peace  is  signed  go  home  and  plant  cabbages, 
or  you  will  lose  your  head  on  the  Place  de  Greve," 
and  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  restless  and 
unstable  Marshal  Charles  taken  the  advice  of  the 
Marshal  Armand  de  Gontaut  Biron, 

Michaud  treats  us  to  the  following  sketch  of 
Charles.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1562,  and  was 
brought  up  at  home  until  he  was  eight  years  of  age; 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was 
taught  to  read.     Calvinist  by  education.  Catholic  by 
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convenance,  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  twice 
changed  his  religion  and  ridiculed  both  parties  alike. 
His  prevailing  taste  was  for  arms.  In  1589,  when 
Henri  IV.  had  been  recognised  as  King  of  France, 
Biron  served  under  him  with  skill  and  intrepidity. 
He  covered  himself  with  glory  at  Arques,  at  Ivry,  and 
at  the  sieges  of  Paris  and  Rouen.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  a  Colonel,  then  Quartermaster-General, 
then  Lieutenant-General,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  w^ho  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Epernay  in  1592, 
the  King  named  him  Admiral,  and  in  1594.  Marshal. 
He  was  then  thirty-two  years  old. 

On  the  subject  of  these  promotions,  Guizot  relates 
the  following  anecdote:  "  Villars  had  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  France, 
and  he  wished,  at  any  price,  to  preserve  it  on  enter- 
ing the  service  of  the  King.  But  Henri  had  already 
conferred  this  post  on  Biron,  who  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  allow  himself  to  be  despoiled  of  it.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  he  was  offered  the  baton  of  Marshal  in 
exchange;  that  did  not  satisfy  him.  The  King's 
sister  had  to  interfere,  and  at  last  the  promise  of 
120,000  crowns  decided  Biron  to  accept  an  arrange- 
ment. ...  In  1595,  the  principal  comrade  of 
Henri  IV.  and  his  camp  favourite,  Biron,  while  con- 
tinuing to  serve  him  in  the  field,  became  day  by  day 
a  more  inveterate  conspirator.  He  commenced  by 
being  an  unbridled  gambler;  he  lost  1,500,000  crowns, 
equal  to  about  6,000,000  to-day.  '  I  do  not  know,' 
he  said,  '  if  I  shall  perish  on  the  scaffold,  but  I  shall 
never  go  to  a  hospital.'    He  added:   '  When  peace  is 
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concluded,  the  amours  of  the  King,  the  sterility  of  his 
gifts,  the  general  discontent  will  bring  about  more 
strife  than  sufficient  to  embroil  the  most  peaceful  of 
states,  and  when  everything  else  fails,  we  shall  find  in 
religion  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  coldest 
Huguenots  and  the  most  repentant  Leaguers.'  Henri 
IV.  was  greatly  attached  to  Biron:  '  I  never  loved  any 
one  like  I  loved  Biron,'  he  said;  '  I  could  have  con- 
fided my  son  and  my  kingdom  to  him.  He  served  me 
well,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  I  saved  his  life  three 
times.  .  .  .'  Biron  entered  into  a  flagrant  con- 
spiracy with  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  French  discontents,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon, 
and  the  Count  of  Auvergne.  Henri  IV.  knew  this, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways;  he 
paid  his  debts  and  sent  him  on  an  embassy." 

The  embassy  to  which  Guizot  refers  was  that  which 
Henri  IV.  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1601,  to  an- 
nounce his  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medicis.*  Biron 
is  said  to  have  been  received  in  England  with  great 
distinction;  the  Queen,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  him, 
saying:  "What!  M.  de  Biron,  you  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  and  see  an  old  woman  in  whom  noth- 
ing survives  but  the  affection  she  bears  the  King  and 
the  discernment  she  has  in  recognising  his  good  ser- 
vants, and  in  esteeming  knights  like  you? "  As 
Michaud  observes,  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  just  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  compliment  addressed  to 
Biron  was  slightly  spoiled,  when  Her  Majesty  added: 
"  If  I  were  in  the  place  of  the  King,  my  brother,  there 

*  Henri  IV.  had  formerly  been  one  of  Elizabeth's  many  suitors. 
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would  be  heads  cut  off  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London. 
God  grant,  however,  that  he  may  not  have  cause  to  re- 
pent of  his  clemency.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  have  no 
pity  on  persons  who  trouble  the  State."  * 

This  warning  did  not  prevent  Biron  from  pursuing 
his  dangerous  practices.  The  following  year,  Eliza- 
beth heard  of  the  execution  of  the  ambassador  she  re- 
ceived in  1601.  Biron,  who  "  had  been  more  addicted 
to  astrologers  than  to  Jesuits,"  joined  the  Catholic 
party,  and,  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon, 
Epernon  and  La  Tremoille,  and  the  Count  of  Au- 
vergne,  fomented  disturbances  in  the  west  of  France, 
declaring  the  Dauphin  to  be  illegitimate.  The  King 
summoned  him  to  Fontainebleau,  where  an  interview 
took  place.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  Henri  promised  to 
pardon  everything  if  Biron  would  only  acknowledge 
his  guilt.  The  Marshal  persisted  in  denying  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  conspiracy;  and  at  last  the  King  said: 
"  I  see  that  I  shall  learn  nothing  from  you.     Perhaps 

*  Elizabeth  also  wrote  to  Henri  IV.  on  the  subject  of  these 
Popish  conspiracies,  and  this  is  the  reply  which  His  Majesty  scut 
on  I2th  July  {vide  "  Lettres  Missives  d'Henri  IV.")  :  "  Madame, 
my  good  sister,  I  will  follow  your  good  advice  and  your  happy 
example  as  well  as  possible,  preferring  the  welfare  and  public 
repose  of  my  kingdom  to  any  other  private  consideration.  .  .  ." 
Sully,  in  his  Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  how  Elizabeth  and 
Henri  IV.,  being  anxious  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  Christendom, 
repaired,  the  Queen  to  Dover,  the  King  to  Calais,  but  both,  as 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  her  "  very  dear  and  well-beloved  brother."  were 
prevented  from  passing  the  sea.  The  end  of  the  letter  in  which 
Her  Majesty  made  this  observation  was  so  obscure  that  the  King 
had  to  send  for  the  Sieur  Ferret,  who  knew  Elizabeth,  to  unriddle 
it.  But,  after  having  read  the  letter  several  times,  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  understand  the  last  part  of  it. 
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the  Count  of  Aiivergne  will  tell  me  more.     Farewell, 
Baron  de  Biron."  * 

Biron  and  the  Count  of  Auvergne  were  at  once  ar- 
rested and  committed  to  the  Bastille.  The  affair  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  presided  over  by  Achille  de 
Harlay.  Biron  at  first  protested  his  innocence;  but, 
on  the  production  of  a  number  of  letters  which  he 
thought  had  been  burned,  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
begged  for  his  life.  His  mother  and  several  members 
of  his  family  supplicated  the  King  in  vain.  His 
Majesty  refused  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  jus- 
tice. A  curious  occurrence  then  took  place.  The  trial 
continued,  but  the  peers  convoked  on  the  nth,  and 
again  on  the  13th  July,  refrained  from  attending. 
They  could  not  have  acquitted  Biron,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  condemn  one  of  their  order.  They  ex- 
cused themselves  on  various  pretexts,  and  Parliament 
had  to  try  the  prisoners  without  them.  The  trial 
lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  then  a  unanimous  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned  by  Biron's  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  judges.  He  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  beheaded  in  the  Bastille,  on  the  31st  July, 
1602,  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  The  only  favour  ac- 
corded to  the  Marshal  was  that  he  should  be  decapi- 
tated in  the  Bastille  instead  of  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
where  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled  to  witness 

*  In  the  written  engagement  which  Henri  IV.  gave  to  Hen- 
riette  d'Entragues,  he  promised  to  marry  her  if  she  bore  him  a 
son.  She  brought  him  two  sons,  and  the  discontented  nobles,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  declared  that  Henri  IV.  was  bound  to 
carry  out  his  engagements,  and  that  the  child  of  Marie  de  Medicis 
was  illegitimate. 
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his  execution.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  worthy 
of  notice,  that  when  the  Bastille  was  captured  by  the 
mob  in  1789,  the  stanchions  which  supported  the 
scaffold  upon  which  Biron  was  executed  were  still  to 
be  seen,  and  were  pointed  out  as  an  additional  piece 
of  evidence  against  the  stronghold  of  tyranny.  The 
revolutionary  mob  of  1789  had,  of  course,  no  idea  that 
the  stanchions  represented  a  mark  of  Royal  favour, 
slight  as  that  favour  was.*  The  Parliament  had  or- 
dered that  Biron  should  be  executed  on  the  Place  de 
Greve;  and  it  was  highly  indignant  and  remonstrated 
when  it  learned  that  the  King  had  given  other  direc- 
tions. It  is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
Henri  to  accord  this  last  privilege  to  his  old  favourite, 
was  the  fear  that  the  mob.  with  whom  Biron  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  should  attempt  his  rescue. 

The  following  account  of  the  execution  of  Biron  is 
given  by  Montigny:  "On  the  31st  July,  the  First 
President,  de  Harlay,  and  the  Chancellor  de  Bellievre, 
in  full  dress,  passed  through  Paris  accompanied  by 
three  Masters  of  Requests,  the  Criminal  and  Civil 
Lieutenants,  a  certain  number  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, etc.,  etc.  When  this  cortege  entered  the  Bas- 
tille, they  found  the  Cure  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the 
King's  confessor  with  Biron  exhorting  him  to  think  of 
his  conscience.  When  the  Marshal  saw  the  Chancel- 
lor, through  the  bars  he  said  to  the  two  priests:  '  How 
unjust  to  take  the  life  of  an  innocent  man;  for  the 
Chancellor,  whom  you  see,  is  coming  to  pronounce 

*  Lord  Ferrers  petitioned  to  be  executed  in  the  Tower,  but  this 
was  refused. 
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sentence  of  death.'  '  Sir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  '  I 
regret  to  say  that  you  have  been  condemned  to  death.' 
The  Marshal  then  made  a  long  speech,  dwelling  on 
the  services  which  his  father  and  himself  had  rendered 
to  the  Crown,  and  terminated  by  asking  if  this  was 
his  recompense.  .  .  .  The  cortege  retired,  follow- 
ing the  Chancellor,  who  ordered  that  the  Marshal 
should  have  his  hands  bound  and  be  taken  to  the 
chapel.  The  Marshal  having  begged  that  they  would 
not  bind  him,  M.  de  Sillery,  who  was  there,  took  it 
upon  himself  to  allow  him  to  descend  with  his  arms 
free.  He  was  led  to  the  altar  where  he  had  to  go  on 
his  knees  to  listen  to  his  sentence.  When  the  regis- 
trar came  to  the  words,  '  For  having  conspired  against 
the  King,'  Biron  exclaimed,  '  It  is  not  true! '  and  when 
he  read,  *  Condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off  on  the 
Place  de  Greve  ' — 'What  a  fine  recompense!'  ex- 
claimed Biron.  .  .  .  After  having  distributed 
what  money,  linen,  and  clothes  he  had,  the  Marshal 
confessed,  and  his  confession  lasted  for  more  than  an 
hour.  It  had  hardly  finished  when  the  Chancellor  re- 
turned with  M.  de  Harlay,  who  questioned  the  Mar- 
shal about  his  accomplices,  but  he  refused  to  make  any 
revelation.  The  executioner  afterwards  entered  and 
said  that  time  was  getting  on.  The  scaffold  had  been 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  on  a  level  with 
the  chamber.  One  account  of  this  scene  says,  that 
when  Biron  made  his  appearance  there  was  a  stir 
among  the  people,  about  eighty  in  number,  who  had 
come  to  witness  this  fearful  spectacle,  upon  which  the 
Marshal  cried  out  in  a  rage:    '  What  are  all  those 
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scamps  doing  there? '  .  .  .  Having  prayed  again, 
he  bandaged  his  eyes  himself;  then  he  jumped  up,  tore 
the  bandages  away,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  mercy 
for  him.  He  told  the  executioner  to  get  out  of  the 
way  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  strangled.  Half  the  peo- 
ple present  wished  themselves  safe  away.  Biron  re- 
fused to  have  his  hands  bound,  and,  finding  that  no 
one  resisted  him,  he  went  on  his  knees  once  more  and 
rebandaged  his  eyes,  but  he  again  sprang  to  his  feet, 
saying  that  he  wished  to  see  the  sky  once  more.  The 
third  time  he  knelt  down  the  executioner,  with  great 
dexterity,  cut  ofif  his  head  with  one  blow." 

The  accomplices  of  the  unfortunate  Biron,  or  most 
of  them,  were  treated  with  remarkable  leniency  or  es- 
caped out  of  the  country.  The  Count  of  Auvergne. 
who  had  been  committed  to  the  Bastille  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Marshal,  was  released  after  a  few  months' 
confinement  which  had  been  rendered  as  mild  as  pos- 
sible by  order  of  the  King.  It  is  said  that  the  Count 
of  Auvergne,  in  exchange  for  life  and  liberty,  promised 
to  reveal  all  the  secrets  of  the  Spanish  Court  in  con- 
nection with  the  conspiracy. 

Sully,  evidently  annoyed  that  the  King's  clemency 
should  have  been  praised  in  his  affair,  says  in  his 
memoirs:  "  As  for  myself,  I  am  too  sincere  not  to  ad- 
mit that  this  Prince  deserves  no  praise  for  this  action, 
and  that  his  passion  for  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  the 
sister  of  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  was  the  only  motive 
for  his  good  treatment  of  this  man."  Poor  Sully 
added:  "  I  was  for  two  years  without  opening  my 
mouth  upon  this  subject  when  speaking  to  the  King, 
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persuaded  that  my  reasons  would  avail  nothing  against 
the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mistress,  and  that  it  is  use- 
less to  recall  faults  which  have  been  committed." 

The  Count  of  Auvergne  was  the  natural  son  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Marie  Touchet,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  Royal  lover,  married  the  Count  of  Entragues, 
and  had  two  daughters,  both  extremely  lovely.  The 
eldest  succeeded  "  La  Belle  Gabrielle  "  as  mistress  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  Bassompierre  took  the  other  in  spite 
of  such  powerful  rivals  as  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  of 
Bouillon.  The  fact  of  how  the  amorous  monarch  gave 
Henriette  d'Entragues  a  promise  of  marriage,  which 
Sully  tore  up,  is  well  known.  The  story  of  the  loves 
of  Henri  IV.  and  the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  as 
Henriette  d'Entragues  became,  is  it  not  written  in  the 
pages  of  Sully?  When  the  Vert  Galant  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  Minister,  and  married  Marie  de  Medicis, 
His  Majesty's  mistress,  in  connection  with  her  father 
and  her  brother,  renewed  the  conspiracy  for  which 
Biron  had  lost  his  head.  The  Spaniards  were  to  be 
called  in,  and  the  whole  country  revolutionised.  This 
affair,  in  fact,  assumed  the  most  serious  proportions, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Marquise  de  Ver- 
neuil and  the  two  Counts  were  arrested,  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  tried  before  the  Parliament,  and  found  guilty. 
This  is  what  Sully  says  concerning  this  aflfair: 

"  The  Counts  of  Auvergne  and  Entragues  and 
Madame  de  Verneuil  having  been  condemned  by  the 
Parliament,  the  two  first  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and 
the  last  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent  for  life,  the  King 
was  at  once  warned  of  what  had  happened.     Upon 
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this,  having  sent  for  me,  he  took  me  aside  in  the  first 
gallery  of  the  Louvre,  and  said: 

"  '  Well,  do  you  know  what  Parliament  has  decided 
with  regard  to  the  prisoners  who  insisted  on  their  in- 
nocence? ' 

"  '  No,  sire,'  I  replied. 

"  Then  he  related  what  had  happened,  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  Madame  de  Verneuil  would  do  and 
say  when  she  heard  the  news. 

"  '  Will  you  allow  me,  sire,  to  speak  my  opinion 
freely?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  King,  '  do  not  be  afraid  of  mak- 
ing me  angry,  for  I  am  accustomed  to  your  freedom 
of  speech.' 

"  '  Sire,'  said  I,  '  I  think  two  things  which  are  very 
different:  first,  if  Madame  de  Verneuil  believes  that 
you  still  love  her,  and  that  you  have  been  induced  to 
adopt  these  proceedings  through  jealousy,  I  think  she 
is  proud  and  clever  enough  to  despise  all  this  as  a 
thing  the  execution  of  which  she  will  deem  impossible; 
but  if  she  believes  that  you  have  been  cured  of  your 
love  she  will  become  submissive  and  will  employ  all 
possible  means  to  excite  your  compassion,  and  will 
implore  you  to  forget  the  part  she  has  played,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  she  has  borne  you,  know- 
ing your  gentle  and  forgiving  humour,  and  that  you 
will  not  refuse  to  their  tears  and  their  infantine  voices 
the  pardon  they  will  ask  for  their  mother.'  " 

In  the  end  we  find  that.  "  the  King  commuted  the 
sentence  of  death  to  one  of  perpetual  imprisonment, 
confining  the  Count  of  Auvergne  in  the  Bastille,  and 
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the  Count  of  Entragues  in  one  of  his  country  houses. 
And  as  for  the  lady,  she  found  means  to  justify  herself 
and  to  recover  favour,  which  reconciliation,  which  I 
did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent,  produced  many  bad 
effects,  and  became  the  subject  or  the  pretext  of  great 
quarrels  between  the  King  and  the  Queen     .     .     ." 

During  his  first  confinement  in  the  Bastille,  the 
Count  of  Auvergne  had  enjoyed  exceptional  favours, 
but  his  second  was  far  more  rigorous.  However,  after 
he  had  been  four  years  in  prison,  the  King  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Sully: 

"  My  Friend, 

"  Having  heard  that  my  Qcphew,  the  Count  of 
Auvergne  is  not  well,  and  that  his  health  requires 
change  of  air,  I  send  you  this  word  to  beg  you  to 
place  him  in  the  pavilion  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  of  the  Arsenal,  which  looks  upon  the  water, 
having  him  guarded  in  such  a  way  as  you  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  person. 

"This  29th  June  (1609),  at  Fontainebleau, 

"  Henri." 

The  Count  had  calculated  upon  being  quickly  re- 
leased; but  the  inconstant  Henri  soon  grew  tired  of 
the  Marquise  de  Verneuil,  who  was  replaced  by 
Madame  Moret,  then  by  Mademoiselle  des  Essarts, 
but  the  list  would  be  too  long  to  give.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  been  in  prison  for  twelve  years,  that  the 
Count  of  Auvergne  was  at  last  set  free. 

"  It  came  to  pass,"  says  Bassompierre,  "  that  about 
this  time  the  Queen  (Marie  de  Medicis)  released  the 
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Count  of  Auvergne,  who  had  been  in  prison  since 
1605,  who  had  been  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut 
ofif,  and  who  had  his  sentence  commuted  by  the  late 
King,  through  consideration,  as  I  have  heard,  for 
Henri  III.,  his  predecessor,  who  had  particularly 
recommended  him  when  dying." 

The  Count  aftersvards  figured  at  Court,  was  created 
Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  distinguished  himself  both 
in  the  field  and  in  Hterature. 

In  October,  1597,  says  Guizot,*  M,  du  Plessis- 
Mornay,  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Henri  IV.,  was 
set  upon  and  beaten  in  the  most  savage  manner  by  a 
M.  de  Saint  Phal,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel  five 
months  previously,  and  by  some  hired  bullies.  The 
King  was  highly  indignant,  and  while  people  were  ask- 
ing whether  Du  Plessis-Mornay  should  call  the  ag- 
gressor out  or  appeal  to  justice,  wrote  the  following 
letter: 

"  M.  DU  Plessis, 

"  The  outrage  which  you  have  received  has  given 
me  great  displeasure,  and  I  participate  in  it  as  King 
and  as  friend.  As  the  former,  I  shall  do  you  justice 
and  myself  also.  If  I  bore  merely  the  second  title, 
there  is  no  one  who  would  be  more  ready  to  unsheath 
his  sword  for  you,  nor  to  risk  his  life  in  your  behalf, 
than  myself.  Be  assured  that  I  shall  act  towards  you 
as  King,  as  master,  and  as  friend.     .     .     ." 

Saint  Phal  remained  hidden  for  some  time,  but  in 
January,  1599,  he  was  arrested,  taken  to  the  Bastille, 
*  "  History  of  France,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  540. 
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and,  according  to  the  desire  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay 
himself,  the  King  decided  that  he  should  be  brought 
into  his  presence,  without  arms,  that  he  should  go  on 
one  knee,  and  implore  pardon,  and  that,  on  resum- 
ing his  arms,  he  should  receive  pardon,  first  from  Du 
Plessis-Mornay,  to  whom  the  King  had  not  given  per- 
mission to  exact  the  reparation  due  to  him  in  any  other 
way,  then  from  the  mouth  of  the  King  himself,  with  a 
severe  warning  to  take  care  of  himself  in  future.  The 
affair  thus  terminated,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
Saint  Phal,  who  escaped  on  very  easy  terms. 

In  summing  up  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  Guizot  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  respecting  another  of  the 
King's  familiar  servants,  but  not  advisers,  Theodore 
Agrippa  d'Aubigny,  the  grandfather  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Henri  IV.  sometimes  made  use  of  him, 
sometimes  neglected  him,  or  considered  him  a  mis- 
chief-maker and  a  factieux,  who  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  and  who  had  given  sufficient 
reason  to  be  sent  for  trial.  Madame  de  Chatillon,  in 
fact,  warned  him  of  his  danger  and  advised  him  to  fly 
at  once.  Instead  of  following  this  advice  D'Aubigny 
went  to  see  the  King,  and,  having  reminded  His 
Majesty  of  his  past  services,  asked  for  a  pension; 
"  which,"  to  quote  D'Aubigny's  own  words,  "  I  had 
not  done  before.  The  King,  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  same  time,  to  find  in  addition  (au  iravers)  to  my 
high  courage,  something  mercenary,  embraced  me 
and  immediately  granted  me  what  I  asked."  "  The 
next  day,"  continues  Guizot,  "  D'Aubigny  went  to  the 
Arsenal.    Sully  invited  him  to  dine  and  took  him  to  see 
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the  Bastille,  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  danger  for 
him,  but  since  twenty-four  hours  only.  If  D'Aubigny 
had  not  written,  he  would  be  completely  forgotten  to- 
day, like  so  many  other  intriguing  and  turbulent  ad- 
venturers.    .     .     ." 

One  of  the  most  original  characters  confined  in  the 
Bastille,  during  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  was  undoubt- 
edly Jean  de  Saulx,  Viscount  of  Tavannes,  third  son  of 
the  Marshal  Gaspard  de  Saulx,  who  left  behind  him 
some  interesting  memoirs.  Of  Jean  de  Saulx's  broth- 
ers, Henri  died  when  a  cornet  of  Lansquenets,  and 
William  adhered  to  the  party  of  Henri  III.  and  Henri 
IV. ;  as  for  Jean,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  cause  of  the  League.  In  1589  we  find  the  Viscount 
of  Tavannes  named  Governor  of  Normandy,  by  the 
League.  In  this  capacity  he  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  guarding  him  at  Compiegne.  His 
friends  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  his  release,  threat- 
ening even  to  ill-treat  their  prisoners  if  the  Viscount 
were  detained  captive,  while  the  relations  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Mirebeau,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  other 
side,  implored  Henri  IV.  to  exchange  the  Marquis 
against  the  Viscount.  Henri  IV.  replied :  "  The  Vis- 
count of  Tavannes  can  do  me  more  harm  in  one  hour 
than  the  whole  family  of  Mirebeau  can  render  me  ser- 
vice in  thirty  years."  And  it  was  some  time  before  the 
monarch  consented  to  receive  in  exchange  for  his  pris- 
oner, the  wife,  the  mother,  and  the  two  sisters  of  the 
Duke  of  Longueville.  "Thus,"  said  the  Viscount,  with 
mock  humility,  "  a  poor  gentleman  was  exchanged 
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against  four  princesses — one  of  Bourbon,  one  of  Cleves, 
and  two  of  Orleans."  No  sooner  was  the  Viscount  free 
than  he  justified  the  high  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Henri  IV.,  by  forcing  His  I^Iajesty  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Rouen.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  created  the 
Viscount  a  Marshal,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Burgundy,  where  he  found  himself  opposed 
to  his  brother,  w^ho  commanded  the  province  for  the 
King.  The  Viscount  said:  "  My  brother  for  the 
King's  party  and  I  for  that  of  the  Catholic  League  do 
all  that  good  and  true  men  should  do.  We  fight  loy- 
ally for  our  party,  not  through  enmity,  having  helped 
each  other  in  several  difficulties.  There  be  evil  tongues 
which  say  that  we  have  come  to  an  understanding,  but 
that  is  false."  When  the  back  of  the  League  was 
broken  and  Henri  HL  was  dead,  the  Viscount  prom- 
ised to  recognise  Henri  IV.  on  the  condition  of  having 
his  appointment  of  Marshal  confirmed.  To  this  the 
King  consented.  "But,"  says  Michaud,  "the  generals 
and  courtiers  rendered  Tavannes  suspicious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  King,  and  the  Royal  promise  was  not  kept.  It 
happened  even  that,  Amiens  having  been  taken  in 
1597  by  the  Spaniards,  Henri  IV.,  who  always  distrust- 
ed Tavannes,  sent  for  him.  The  Viscount,  provided 
with  a  safe  conduct  in  the  King's  own  handwriting, 
which  was  forwarded  to  him  by  Marshal  de  Biron,  ar- 
rived in  Paris  and  presented  himself  to  His  Majesty, 
who  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  the  siege  of  Amiens; 
but,  as  no  mention  was  made  of  the  dignity  of  Marshal 
so  solemnly  promised,  he  refused  in  terms  which  Henri 
IV.  could  not  tolerate,  saying  that  he  was  the  subject 
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of  the  King  and  not  his  slave.  .  .  .  He  was  al- 
lowed to  retire,  but  he  was  pursued  three  days  after- 
wards, arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Bastille.  '  A 
page,'  he  said,  '  brought  me  some  thread  and  a  lime;  I 
twisted  a  cord,  filed  a  bar,  and  made  my  escape.' 

"  The  Viscount  accused  Marshal  de  Biron  of  having 
had  him  imprisoned  by  means  of  forged  letters  written 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  He  never  forgave  the  Marshal 
this  odious  perfidy.  After  having  related  his  escape 
from  the  Bastille,  the  Viscount  exclaimed:  *  Miracle! 
Divine  vengeance!  De  Biron,  who  sent  me  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  King's  handwriting,  being  himself  in 
disgrace  in  the  year  1602,  was  put  in  the  same  place 
where  I  was,  and  lost  his  head! '  " 

Henri  IV.  did  not  have  Tavannes  pursued  a  second 
time,  but  allowed  him  to  remain  in  peace  and  quietness 
in  his  castle  of  Soilly  near  Autun;  not  that  the  King 
could  ever  forget  or  forgive  the  infamous  conduct  of 
the  Marshal  de  Tavannes  during  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
to  which  cause  was  due  the  inward  and  invincible  dis- 
trust and  antipathy  with  which  the  Viscount  always 
inspired  him.  In  the  memoirs  of  his  father,  the  Vis- 
count says  that  the  sins  of  the  father  should  not  be 
visited  on  the  children,  and  yet,  "  The  King.  Henri 
IV.,  has  not  ceased  to  practise  vengeance  against  us 
children  of  Marshal  de  Tavannes,  whom  he  accuses  of 
having  counselled  the  St.  Bartholomew.  .  .  ."  If 
we  are  to  believe  Brantome  and  other  writers  of  the 
period,  the  ^Marshal  was  certainly  one  of  the  chief  in- 
stigators of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  with  which  his  name 
will  always  be  connected.    The  Viscount,  however,  had 
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some  reason  to  complain  of  Henri  IV.  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  father  on  the  children,  especially  as  William  de 
Saulx,  who  fought  on  the  Protestant  side,  was  not 
much  better  treated  than  himself. 

When  Henri  IV.  was  assassinated,  the  first  step 
taken  by  Sully  was  to  throw  himself  into  the  Bastille, 
"  sending  to  carry  of¥  all  the  bread  which  could  be 
found  at  the  markets  or  the  bakers.  He  sent  word 
also  with  diligence  to  his  son-in-law,  M.  de  Rohan,  to 
return  with  the  6000  Swiss,  of  which  he  was  Colonel- 
General,  and  to  march  on  Paris.  Henri  IV.  dead,  it 
was  for  France  and  for  the  royalty  that  Sully  was 
alarmed."  Guizot  says  that  the  people  very  properly 
shared  the  alarm  and  desolation  of  Sully,  for  the  pub- 
lic confidence  was  centred  in  the  person  of  the  King, 
adding,  however,  this  compliment,  addressed  to  the 
chief  adviser  and  friend  of  the  deceased  monarch: 
"  Thanks  to  the  firm  administration  of  Sully,  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  the  year  once  paid,  there  was  at 
this  epoch  in  the  cellars  of  the  Bastille,  or  in  paper 
easily  convertible,  41,345,000  livres.  .  .  ."  Sully 
reappeared  at  the  Court  after  a  brief  retreat;  but,  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  favour  with  which  Marie  de 
Medicis  thought  it  prudent  and  proper  to  receive  him, 
he  soon  recognised  that  his  place  was  not  there,  and 
that  he  was  as  useless  to  the  State  as  to  himself;  he 
successively  resigned  all  his  high  appointments,  and 
terminated  his  life  in  the  solemn  retreat  of  Rosny  and 
Sully-sur-Loire.  The  Bastille  was  then  handed  over 
to  M.  de  Chateauneuf  by  the  Queen. 
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MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,   1610-1614.— LA  GALIGAL— TA- 
VANNES.— BIRON 

The  Regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis  was  one  long  scene 
of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  the  nation  was  once 
more  divided  into  two  parties,  the  adherents  of  the 
Queen  and  those  of  Conde,  or  the  Princes,  that  is  to 
say,  Conde,  Vendome,  Mayenne,  Longueville,  and 
Bouillon,  nicknamed  by  Richelieu  the  "  demon  of  re- 
bellion." On  the  side  of  the  Princes  were  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Huguenots.  The  causes  of  disaffection 
were  numerous;  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  seeing  the  Royal  authority  wielded 
by  an  Italian  woman  who  herself  was  dominated  by 
two  other  Italians,  Concini  (Marshal  d'Ancre)  and  his 
wife.  The  Princes,  too,  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
Spanish  marriages  upon  which  Marie  de  Medicis  had 
set  her  mind.  In  this  matter  the  opposition  even  of 
Concini  and  his  wife  availed  nothing.  Marie  de 
Medicis  was  determined  that  her  son  should  marry  the 
Infanta,  and  that  her  eldest  daughter  should  marry 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  When  the  time  came  for 
making  an  exchange  of  Princesses,  Concini  implored 
the  Queen  to  put  off  her  voyage  and  to  come  to  terms 
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with  her  enemies.  He  was  sent  to  maintain  the  Royal 
authority  in  Picardy,  and  Her  Majesty  took  the  King 
to  the  Bastille  to  draw  out  1,200,000  livres,  all  that 
remained  of  the  treasure  bequeathed  by  Henri  IV., 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  voyage.  Conde  and  his 
friends  began  to  raise  troops.  Marie  de  Medicis, 
nothing  daunted,  took  the  road  to  Bordeaux  on  the 
17th  August,  161 5.  The  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Epernon 
commanded  the  military  escort  of  the  King.  Louis 
XHI.  and  Anne  of  Austria  were  married  at  Bordeaux 
on  the  25th  November.  Having  attained  one  of  her 
chief  objects,  Marie  de  Medicis  consented  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  insurgent  Princes,  whose  allegiance 
was  purchased  at  an  enormous  price;  the  treaty  of 
Loudun  was  signed  between  the  belligerents,  and  on 
the  i6th  May  the  Court  made  its  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  and  Concini  reappeared  more  powerful  than  ever. 
In  June,  161 6,  we  find  the  following  state  of  affairs 
existing.  Mayenne,  Bouillon,  and  Guise  were  united 
against  Concini,  and  spoke  of  nothing  less  than  going 
to  kill  him  in  his  castle  of  Lesigni.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  not  knowing  whom  to  trust,  released  the 
Count  of  Auvergne  from  the  Bastille — where  he  had 
been  forgotten  for  twelve  years — so  as  to  have  a 
Prince  under  her  hand  to  oppose  to  the  other  Princes 
in  case  of  necessity.  She  sent  an  emissary  to  Conde 
with  offers  of  entire  reconciliation;  this  emissary  was 
Richelieu.  Conde  responded  to  the  advances  of  the 
Queen-Mother,  furnished  his  support  to  Concini,  and 
returned  to  Paris  on  the  20th  July.  This  reconcilia- 
tion did  not  last  long.     Conde  found  it  impo.ssible  to 
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protect  Concini  against  the  popular  fury,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  cry  of  "  Barre-d-bas!  "  or  "  Down  with 
the  Bar,"  which  alone  distinguished  the  arms  of  Conde 
from  the  Royal  arms,  was  heard  in  the  streets.  The 
treaty  of  Loudun  had  ceased  to  exist.  Richelieu  and 
other  advisers  of  the  Queen  recommended  her  to  ar- 
rest, at  one  cast  of  the  net,  Conde,  Bouillon,  May- 
enne,  and  Vendome. 

"  On  the  1st  September,  1616,"  says  Bassompierre 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  ''  I  was  aroused  at  three  a.m.  by  a 
servant  of  the  Queen,  who  told  me  to  come  to  her  at 
the  Louvre  in  disguise.  ...  I  found  the  Queen 
in  her  petticoats.     .     .     .     She  said  to  me: 

"  '  You  do  not  know  why  I  have  sent  for  you  so 
early?' 

"  '  Madame,'  I  replied,  '  I  know  very  well  what  it 
is  not  for.' 

",     .     .     After  some  time,  she  said: 

"  '  I  wish  to  have  Conde,  Vendome,  Mayenne,  and 
Bouillon  arrested.  I  wish  the  Swiss  to  be  here  at 
eleven  o'clock,  as  I  shall  go  to  the  Tuileries  in  order, 
if  the  people  force  me  to  leave  Paris,  to  retire  with 
them  to  Mantes.  I  have  my  jewels  in  a  packet,  and 
forty  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  I  shall  take  my  chil- 
dren with  me.     .     .     .'  " 

Conde  alone  was  arrested — arrested  by  M.  de 
Themines,  who,  for  this  eminent  service,  was  made  a 
marshal.  The  Prince,  fearing  that  he  might  be  assas- 
sinated, made  no  resistance,  and  quietly  allowed  him- 
self to  be  confined  in  the  Louvre,  where  he  remained 
until  the  25th  September. 
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The  news  of  the  arrest  of  Conde  created  great  ex- 
citement in  Paris,  especially  when  his  mother  rode 
through  the  streets  declaring  that  her  son  was  being 
assassinated,  and  demanding  vengeance.  The  mob 
would  have  attacked  the  Louvre,  but  found  it  too 
strongly  guarded;  it  vented  its  fury  by  plundering 
Concini's  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Conde  was  after- 
wards taken  to  the  Bastille  under  a  strong  escort  at 
night  without  torches,  and  lodged  in  the  chamber  re- 
cently vacated  by  the  Count  of  Auvergne. 

Marshal  de  Themines,  appointed  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  Princes,  demanded  to  be  made  Governor 
of  the  Bastille  in  such  insolent  terms,  that  he  was  or- 
dered by  Marie  de  Medicis  to  leave  the  fortress;  and 
on  his  refusal,  Bassompierre  and  a  force  of  lOO  Swiss 
Guards  and  some  light  horse  were  sent  to  eject  him. 

On  the  24th  April,  161 7,  Concini  was  basely  assas- 
sinated as  he  entered  the  Louvre,  and  Louis  XIIL, 
who  had  a  carriage  waiting  so  as  to  fiy  if  the  attempt 
failed,  declared  himself  to  be  a  king  at  last.  On  the 
other  hand,  Marie  de  Medicis,  on  learning  the  murder, 
cried:  "  Povrettn  de  mi,  I  have  reigned  for  seven  years; 
I  can  now  expect  nothing  but  a  crown  from  Heaven." 

"  Some  one  said  to  her,"  writes  Henri  Martin, 
"  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  announce  the  fatal  news 
to  the  wife  of  the  Marshal.  '  I  have  other  matters  to 
think  about,'  replied  Marie  de  INIedicis;  '  if  you  don't 
like  to  tell  her  the  news,  sing  it  to  her.'  " 

Vitry,  the  assassin  of  Concini,  was,  like  de  The- 
mines, made  a  marshal.  As  for  the  deceased  favour- 
ite,  his  body   was   dragged   from    the   grave,   drawn 
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through  the  streets,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  and 
burned.  One  wretch  roasted  Concini's  heart  and 
ate  it. 

The  death  of  Concini  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Princes  and  the  King,  and  on  the 
1 2th  May  His  Majesty  re-estabHshed  in  their  wealth, 
honours,  and  charges,  those  who  had  taken  up  arms, 
although  illicitly,  in  order  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  tyranny  of  Marshal  d'Ancre. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  only 
logical  to  have  ordered  the  release  of  Conde,  whose 
imprisonment  had  produced  the  revolt.  But  Louis 
XIII.  disliked  and  was  jealous  of  his  cousin,  while  his 
favourite,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  feared  his  pretensions. 
As  for  the  other  Princes,  they  did  not  insist  on  the 
doors  of  the  Bastille  being  opened,  and  their  leader 
released. 

Bassompierre  says:  "  On  the  8th  May,  Vendome, 
Mayenne,  and  Bouillon  came  to  make  their  reverence 
to  the  King,  who  received  them  very  well.  The  King, 
after  remaining  at  Vincennes  for  a  fortnight,  returned 
to  Paris,  and  the  Princesse  de  Conde  shortly  after- 
wards shut  herself  up  in  the  Bastille  with  the  Prince. 
The  King  went  to  St.  Germain,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  The  wife  of  Marshal  d'Ancre  had  her 
head  cut  ofT  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  Princesse 
de  Conde  entered  the  Bastille  on  the  21st  June,  the 
eve  of  Corpus  Christi.  Genies  also  had  his  head  cut 
of¥  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  King  was  informed 
that  Bournonville,  by  means  of  Barbin,  carried  on 
communications  with  the  Queen-Mother,  although  he 
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commanded  the  Bastille  under  his  brother.  He  turned 
him  out,  and  put  him  in  prison.  .  .  .  The. Prince 
de  Conde  was  taken  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Wood 
of  Vincennes*  on  the  15th  September.  A  few  days 
later,  M.  de  Persan,f  who  had  remained  Governor  of 
the  Bastille,  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the 
practices  of  M.  de  Bournonville,  his  brother,  and  was 
made  a  prisoner.  The  King  placed  me  in  the  Bastille 
with  sixty  Swiss,  where  I  remained  eight  or  ten  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  King  ordered  me  to  hand 
the  place  over  to  M.  de  Luynes.     .     .     ." 

Such  is  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  Bassom- 
pierre  chronicled  even  such  tragic  events  as  the  judicial 
assassination  of  La  Galigai,  as  Concini's  w'idow  v\'as 
called.  And  Bassompierre  had  belonged  to  the  Con- 
cini  party.  The  Due  de  Luynes  soon  handed  the  Bas- 
tille over  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg, 
who  handed  it  over  to  Marshal  I'Hopital,  who  kept 
the  post  until  Richelieu  replaced  him  by  appointing 
Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Pere 
Joseph,  as  his  successor. 

\vl  1 61 9  the  Prince  de  Conde  was  at  last  offered  his 
liberty,  which  he  accepted  under  certain  conditions. 
The  consequence  was  that  a  Royal  declaration  was 
published,  most  offensive  to  the  Queen-Mother,  in 
which  Louis  XIII.  said  that  after  careful  examination, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  entire  innocence  of  his  cousin 

*  We  frequently  find  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  called  the  Wood 
of  Vincennes. 

t  Persan  was  Vitry's  brother-in-law,  and  one  of  the  assassins 
of  Concini. 
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and  of  the  evil  designs  of  those  who  had  persecuted 
him.  Conde  had  been  three  years  and  two  months  in 
prison  when  this  declaration  appeared.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  when  the  Princess  left  prison 
she  was  enceinte,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  is  now  known  to  fame  as  the  Great 
Conde. 

Seeing  the  times  in  which  these  things  occurred,  it 
is  not  very  astonishing  that  Concini,  an  upstart  alien 
whose  affluence  and  presumption  were  an  insult  to  the 
French  nobles,  should  have  been  assassinated;  but  the 
judicial  murder  of  his  wife  has  left  an  indelible  stain 
on  the  memory  of  all  concerned  in  that  atrocious  act. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  woman  was  sacri- 
ficed so  that  the  Due  de  Luynes  and  the  King's  other 
favourites  might  seize  upon  her  wealth. 

Concini  had  no  sooner  been  assassinated  than  La 
Galiga'i  was  arrested,  and,  at  the  same  time  as  Barbin, 
the  Controller-General,  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  The 
Keeper  of  the  Seal,  Mangot,  was  merely  deprived  of 
office.  "  Richelieu,  Bishop  of  LuQon,  who  had  been 
playing  a  fast  and  loose  game,  tried  to  make  headway 
against  the  storm,"  says  Henri  Martin,  "  and  man- 
aged to  force  his  way  to  the  King,  whom  he  found 
stretched  out  on  his  billiard-table,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  as  proud  as 
if  he  had  gained  a  great  battle." 

Shameful  proceedings  now  ensued.  Concini  had 
been  assassinated;  but  this  was  not  sufficient.  Al- 
though dead,  he  had  to  be  tried  and  condemned,  so 
that   his  property   might   be   confiscated;  his   widow 
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must  also  be  prosecuted.  The  King  and  his  courtiers 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  con- 
viction of  Leonora  Galigai,  for,  on  the  day  that  her 
husband  was  shot  down  by  Vitryand  hisaccomplices, 
the  Parliament  propounded  these  strange  maxims : 
"Since  the  King  has  caused  the  Marshal  d'Ancre  to 
be  put  to  death,  the  avowal  of  the  King  in  itself  covers 
all  other  want  of  formality  ;  otherwise,  the  power  of 
the  King  could  be  called  in  doubt."  As  Henri  Mar- 
tin remarks,  it  was  rather  hatred  of  Concini  than  ser- 
vility to  the  King  which  prompted  the  Parliament, 
and,  seeing  what  afterwards  occurred,  this  was  no 
doubt  the  case. 

In  due  time  La  Galigai,  basely  deserted  by  Marie 
de  Medicis,  was  brought  to  trial.  She  defended  her- 
self with  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  prove  that  she  had  shared  in  the  plots 
and  the  arbitrary  acts  of  her  husband.  When  she  was 
reproached  with  being  rich  she  replied  that  her  wealth 
was  derived  from  presents  made  by  the  Queen- 
Mother,  who  was  entitled  to  make  these  presents.  She 
was  accused,  too,  of  having  corresponded  with  Spain 
(probably  on  the  subject  of  the  double  marriages)  and 
of  having  sold  Royal  favours  and  offices.  But  none 
of  these  crimes  carried  capital  punishment  with  them, 
and  what  de  Luynes  and  his  friends  desired  was  the 
death  of  the  prisoner.  She  was  therefore  accused  of 
having  attracted  to  France  both  Jews  and  astrologers  ; 
of  possessing  talismans,  wax  figures,  and  amulets  ;  of 
having  the  fortune  of  the  Queen-Mother  and  of  her 
children  told,  in  order  to  know  when  they  would  die ; 
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of  having  sacrificed  a  cock  and  pigeons  in  a  church 
at  night-time  with  some  ItaHan  priests.  In  reply  to 
these  charges  she  declared  that  she  had  known  in 
Italy  neither  astrologer  nor  magician,  and  that  she  had 
seen  no  other  Jew  in  France  than  Montalto,  the  doc- 
tor of  her  mistress,  who  had  attended  her  with  the 
permission  of  the  Pope.  She  declared  herself  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  swore  that  she  regularly  attended  mass. 
Accused  of  having  bewitched  the  Queen-Mother,  she 
replied  that  the  only  charm  which  she  had  employed 
was  the  superiority  of  a  clever  woman  over  a  dullard. 
One  of  the  four  commissioners  charged  with  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  La  Galigai  was  opposed  to 
the  sentence  of  death;  but  the  President  de  Verlun, 
yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  de  Luynes,  who  said  that 
the  death  of  the  prisoner  was  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  the  King,  and  the  two  other  coiximissioners  voted 
in  favour  of  capital  punishment.  It  is  said  that  the 
Advocate-General  refused  to  demand  the  pain  of  death 
until  de  Luynes  had  pledged  his  word  that  the  sen- 
tence would  not  be  carried  out.  "  Several  of  the 
judges,"  says  Henri  Martin,  "  were  probably  dupes  of 
the  same  artifice;   five  abstained." 

The  prisoner  knew  that  she  would  be  condemned, 
but  thought  that  she  would  merely  be  banished  and 
that  she  would  be  able  to  retire  to  Italy  where  she  had 
large  possessions,  in  company  with  her  son.  On  the 
8th  July,  1 617,  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  Leonora 
Galigai  was  condemned  to  death  for  crimes  of  Icsc- 
majeste,  human  and  divine;  the  same  condemnation 
smote  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  Parliament 
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added  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  no  foreigner  could 
enjoy  office,  dignity,  or  benefice  in  France. 

The  sentence  of  death  was  read  to  the  prisoner  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  open 
to  the  public.  La  Galiga'i  wished  to  let  down  her  veil, 
but  she  was  forced  to  listen  with  uncovered  face.  The 
first  shock  over,  the  unfortunate  woman  dried  her 
tears,  and  walked  to  the  place  of  execution  with  great 
courage.  "  She  was  conveyed  to  the  Place  de  Greve," 
says  a  historian  of  the  epoch,  "  through  so  great  a 
crowd,  that  the  cart  in  which  she  was  had  much 
trouble  in  passing.  She  showed  so  much  fortitude 
that  she  astonished  every  one,  and  excited  the  com- 
passion' of  many.  In  no  way  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of 
death,  she  received  the  blow  with  an  heroic  and  Chris- 
tian intrepidity  capable  of  touching  the  hardest  heart. 
The  fury  of  the  people  was  changed  into  compassion, 
and  those  who  had  been  the  most  eager  for  her  death 
shed  tears."  Another  authority  says  that:  "  At  sight 
of  the  flames  in  which  her  body  was  to  be  consumed, 
she  gave  way  to  grief  for  an  instant,  but  soon  became 
resigned;  intrepid,  but  modest,  she  died  without 
bravado  and  without  fear.  Her  son  was  confined  in 
the  Castle  of  Nantes,  and  his  property  shared  between 
the  King  and  Pope  Clement  VIII." 
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LOUIS  XIII.,  1615-1642,  AND  VICTIMS  OF  RICHELIEU, 
1616-1642.— BOUTEVILLE,  1627.— LANGLOIS  FAUCAN, 
1627.— MONTAGU,  1628.— BASSOMPIERRE,  1631.— DE 
JARS,  1633.  —  LORRAINE,  1634.  — VITRY,  1637- —  LA 
PORTE,  1637— LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD,  1637-— JEAN 
CASIMIR  AND  PRINCE  PALATINE,  1638.— D'AGLIE- 
GRANCEY,  1639.— SOURDIS 

We  consider  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  here  on 
the  political  situation  of  the  country.  Shortly  after 
the  murder  of  Concini  and  the  execution  of  his  wife, 
Louis  XIII.  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  banished  to  Blois,  from  which 
place,  however,  she  soon  managed  to  escape.  A  re- 
ligious war  broke  out,  and  an  unsuccessful  attack  was 
made  by  the  King  upon  La  Rochelle.  the  great 
Protestant  stronghold.  In  1624  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  confirmed.  i\.t  this  juncture  the  Due  de 
Luynes  died  and  was  replaced  by  Richelieu,  who  soon 
became  all-powerful.  At  first,  the  new  minister  en- 
joyed the  nicknames  of  the  Cardinal  of  La  Rochelle 
and  the  Pontiff  of  the  Protestants.  Did  he  not  make 
terms  with  the  Reformists  of  France  and  the  Calvinists 
in  Switzerland,  and  did  he  not  bestow  the  hand  of  the 
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King's  sister  on  Charles  I.  of  England?  Later  on  the 
terrible  Cardinal,  determined  not  to  have  a  State 
within  a  State,  besieged  and  took  La  Rochelle  and 
smote  the  Protestants  hip  and  thigh. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  such  troubled  times, 
and  with  their  natural  taste  for  intrigue,  a  great  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  brought  themselves  within  the 
clutches  of  the  powerful  minister  whose  arm  was 
long,  and  who  was  not  perhaps  the  most  forgiving  of 
mortals. 

It  is  related  in  our  modern  days  how  Marshal 
Narvaez,  when  on  his  death-bed,  was  asked  by  his  con- 
fessor to  pardon  his  enemies.  "  I  have  none,"  mur- 
mured the  expiring  soldier,  "  I  have  killed  them  all." 
A  similar  request  addressed  to  Richelieu  when  he  was 
dying  however  elicited  a  different  answer.  The  Car- 
dinal said  that  all  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  the 
State;  and  Mazarin,  after  him,  made  a  very  similar 
reply.* 

In  the  "  Archives  Curieuses  de  I'Histoire  de 
France,"  we  find  a  long  Hst  of  the  so-called  victims  of 
Richelieu — victims,  most  of  whom  appear  to  have 
richly  deserved  their  fate.  They  thought  nothing  of 
plotting  against  the  Hfe  of  the  Cardinal,  and  even 
against  that  of  the  King,  of  raising  the  standard  of 
revolt  and  of  calling  in  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  foment  discord  in  France;   some  of  the  vic- 

*  Before  becoming  minister,  Richelieu,  while  living  in  tem- 
porary seclusion  in  Poitou,  wrote  a  work  condemning  violent 
remedies  in  matters  of  religion,  and  accused  the  Calvinists  of  being 
opposed  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
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tims,  too.  were  guilty  not  only  of  perfidy  but  of  the 
basest  ingratitude  and  a  total  disregard  of  all  patriotic 
feeling.  In  a  very  few  instances  the  Cardinal  may 
have  indulged  in  a  little  personal  revenge,  but  in  gen- 
eral he  showed  himself  too  profound  a  politician  to 
be  actuated  by  any  petty  or  ungenerous  motives.  He 
had  no  patience  with  his  countrymen  who  sacrificed 
their  patriotism  to  their  religion;  he  laid  it  down  as 
a  maxim,  that,  in  State  affairs,  a  French  Huguenot 
was  better  than  a  Spanish  Catholic;  he  invested  such 
Protestants  as  the  Duke  de  Rohan,  Lesdiguieres, 
Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard  de  Saxe-Weimar,  Gas- 
sion,  Rantzau,  Schomberg,  Turenne,  and  others,  with 
important  commands,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  assist 
the  Protestants  in  Holland  and  the  Orisons.  Such  a 
statesman  could  not  tolerate  treason,  and  from  the  day 
he  assumed  power  to  the  day  of  his  death,  treason  was 
continually  cropping  up  in  one  shape  or  another. 
Hence  the  long  list  of  his  "  victims." 

The  first  victim  on  the  list  is  Marie  de  jMedicis.  who 
was  a  source  of  continual  trouble,  and  was  kept  a  pris- 
oner first  at  Blois,  then  at  Compiegne,  who  fled  to 
England  and  to  Flanders,  and  who  died  eventually  in 
a  garret  at  Cologne.  Among  the  victims  driven  from 
Court  were  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  the  Comte  de 
Moret  (a  natural  son  of  Henri  IV.).  the  Dukes  de 
Guise,  d'Elbeuf,  de  Bellegarde.  de  Rouanez.  de  Va- 
lenqa,  and  St.  Simon;  Marshals  Ornano.  Schomberg, 
and  de  Sillery,  etc.  Also  a  number  of  ladies,  such  as 
the  Princesse  de  Conti  and  the  Duchesse  de  Chev- 
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reuse  (who,  as  the  Cardinal  says  in  his  "  ^Memoirs," 
was  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  conspiracy). 

The  long  list  of  persons  banished  is  headed  by 
Father  Caussin  and  two  other  confessors  to  the  King; 
Father  Monot,  also  a  Jesuit,  and  Father  Chantaloup, 
a  friend  of  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Among  the  prisoners  who  were  lodged  in  the 
Bastille  we  find  Marshal  Ornano  twice,  his  brother 
Ornano  and  his  brother  Masargues.*  No  less  than 
five  marquises  appear  to  have  been  confined  for  trying 
to  thwart  the  Cardinal  in  his  designs  on  La  Rochelle, 
probably  in  connection  with  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
not  above  aiding  French  Protestants.  The  Counts 
de  la  Suze  and  Roussy  were  sent  to  the  Bastille  for 
encouraging  the  Huguenots  in  Picardy  to  take  up 
arms;  Marshal  Bassompierre  and  "a  great  many 
others,"  partisans  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  after  "  the  Day 
of  Dupes";  the  Chevalier  Montagu;  a  Scotchman 
whose  name  is  given  as  Foubertson,  and  who  was 
probably  Robertson;  Bryon,  a  pamphleteer;  Mille- 
tiere,  Langlois,  Faucan,  Abbe  de  Beaulieu;  the 
Marquis  de  Breaute;  the  Counts  de  Charluz,  de 
Praslin,  and  Grancey;  several  partisans  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  such  as  Laporte  and  the  Chevalier  de  Jars; 
Marshal  Vitry;  Madame  Gravelle;  the  Count  d'Achon, 
and  others;  Hay  du  Chastelet,  for  a  pamphlet;  the 
Marquis  Dassigny,  "  in  the  interest  of  the  Cardinal's 
family." 

*  Brothers  often  assume  different  names ;  thus  Du  Hallier  and 
Vitry  were  brothers,  also  Hauterive  and  Chateauneuf,  Candale 
and  the  Lavalettes,  and  so  forth. 
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Bonnechose  says  that  in  1638,  when  the  country 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  "  the  Cardinal  seized  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  threw  the  fund- 
holders,  who  ventured  to  complain,  into  the  Bastille." 
Guy  Patin  in  one  of  his  letters  thus  refers  to  this 
event:  "  On  the  25th  March  three  citizens  were  sent 
to  the  Bastille  for  threatening  M.  Cornuel  on  a  re- 
port that  the  funds  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  going  to 
be  seized,  and  the  money  converted  in  usus  bellicos: 
these  men  were  all  three  boni  viri  optimeque  mihi  noti. 
I  pray  God  that  no  evil  may  befal  them." 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  the  Prince 
Palatine;  Jean  Casimir,  brother  to  the  King  of  Po- 
land, to  be  King  himself  hereafter;  the  Counts  de 
Cramail,  du  Fargis,  and  d'Aglie;  the  Abbe  de  la 
Riviere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Herce,  Roche,  etc. 

To  the  story  of  some  of  these  victims  we  shall  refer 
at  greater  length. 

The  "  Archives "  then  give  the  following  names 
under  the  head  of  "assassinated":  De  Merville, 
d'Auvergne,  Balagny,  Comte  de  Soissons.  Then  we 
have  the  persons  who  were  either  executed  or  died 
in  prison:  De  Chalais,  de  Bouteville.  des  Chapelles, 
Marshal  Marillac  and  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, Viscomte  de  I'Estrange,  Cinq  Mars,  de 
Thou,  the  Grand  Prior  Vendome,  Marshal  Ornano, 
Puylaurens,  Alpheston,  Semelles,  Langlois,  and 
twenty-two  other  persons,  mostly  of  noble  birth. 

We  are  then  given  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
were  executed  in  efifigy:  Father  Chantaloup,  the 
Dukes  de  Lavalette  and  Guise,  the  Counts  de  Rieux, 
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Feuillade,  St.  Genis,  Beaumarchais,  and  du  Far- 
gis. 

We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  fate  of  the 
Comte  de  Soissons.  It  is  certainly  unfair  to  set  down 
de  Bouteville  and  des  Chapelles  as  victims  of  the 
Cardinal,  as  they  were  victims  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Marshal  Marillac,  and  his  brother,  who  was  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  were  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of 
having  tried  to  thwart  the  Cardinal  during  the  war  in 
Piedmont,  and  to  work  his  ruin.  However  this  may 
be,  the  Marshal  was  accused  of  peculation,  extortion, 
and  tyranny,  and  was  brought  before  a  Commission. 
As  Clive  expressed  indignation  that  the  Baron  of 
Plassy  should  be  treated  like  a  sheep-stealer,  so  did 
Marshal  Marillac  protest,  on  learning  that  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  purloining  forage — not 
enough  to  whip  a  dog  for.  He  was  beheaded,  and  the 
ex- Keeper  of  the  Seals,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
Cardinal,  died  in  prison.  The  Grand  Prior  Vendome, 
who  also  pined  away  in  prison,  was  arrested  at  the 
same  time  as  his  brother  the  Duke;  they  were  sons  of 
Henri  IV.  and  La  Belle  Gabrielle. 

Guy  Patin  tells  us  that  Semelles  was  a  doctor  who 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  having 
the  King's  horoscope  in  his  possession,  and  predict- 
ing his  death  for  the  month  of  September,  which  did 
not  prevent  His  Majesty  from  outliving  that  term  four 
years.  The  Due  de  Lavalette  referred  to  above  was 
a  brother  of  the  Cardinal  of  that  name  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Candale,  and  had  married  a  near  relation  of  the 
Cardinal.      Condemned  to  death  for  treason,  perfidy, 
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cowardice,  and  insubordination,  he  fled  to  England, 
and  was  executed  in  effigy  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne. 

Father  Chantaloup  was  condemned  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Aletz  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  When 
Monsieur  made  friends  with  his  brother  "  he  did  not 
scruple,"  says  Sismondi,  "  to  accuse  Father  Chantaloup 
of  having  been  at  the  bottom  of  every  plot  directed 
against  the  life  of  the  Cardinal."  Alpheston  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel;  Chavagnac  was 
executed,  and  du  Fargis  was  sentenced  to  be  drawn  to 
death  by  four  horses.  The  same  crime  was  alleged 
against  these  persons  as  against  de  Chalais,  Puylaur- 
ens,  and  others,  who  considered  killing  no  murder.  It 
is  said  that  Puylaurens,  who  had  married  a  cousin  of 
the  Cardinal  and  had  been  created  a  duke  by  him,  de- 
clared after  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary  that,  if  the  Due 
de  Montmorency  were  executed,  there  were  forty  gen- 
tlemen prepared  to  assassinate  the  Cardinal. 

The  "  Memoirs  "  of  Richelieu  furnish  us  with  the 
following  information: 

In  1633,  after  the  Chateauneuf  afifair,  several  agents 
were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  stamp  out  the  remain- 
ing embers  of  rebellion.  Machault  was  sent  to  Lan- 
guedoc.  where  he  executed  a  number  of  rebels,  and 
levelled  several  castles  to  the  ground.  Argenson,  sent 
into  Touraine  and  other  provinces,  had  M.  de  Sauve- 
beuf  condemned,  and  executed  in  effigy,  pulled  down 
some  of  his  houses,  and  cut  down  his  woods  of  haute 
ftctaie*     LafTemas.  who  visited   Champagne,   Metz, 

*  Trees  at  least  eighty  years  of  age. 
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etc.,  had  several  persons  executed  in  effigy,  their 
houses  demolished  and  their  trees  cut  down.  In  the 
city  of  Metz  Gabriel  Lavenard,  a  monk,  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  and  burned  alive  for 
several  crimes,  among  others,  for  having  offered  to 
make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Cardinal  for  20,000 
francs.  The  Parliament  of  Dijon  condemned  the 
Dukes  of  Elbeuf,  Puylaurens,  de  Coudray,  Montpen- 
sier,  and  Goulas  convicted  of  the  crime  of  lese-majeste, 
to  be  fined  and  decapitated,  and  had  them  executed  in 
effigy  the  same  day.  Nicolas  Gargaut,  and  a  priest 
called  Adrien  Bouchard,  were  condemned  on  the  8th 
April,  1634,  to  be  burned  together  with  their  books  of 
magic,  and  their  ashes  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 
They  had  attempted  to  kill  the  Cardinal  by  witchcraft. 
A  footman  of  the  Queen,  named  La  Roche,  who  was 
present  during  their  incantations,  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  in  the  Bastille. 

To  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIIL 

We  have  seen  how  Barbin,  Controller-General  and 
intimate  counsellor  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  in  connection  with  the  Concini-Galigai 
affair.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  period  it  is  related  that 
the  unscrupulous  Due  de  Luynes,  not  having  been  able 
to  win  over  Barbin,  whose  energy  and  skill  he  feared, 
wished  to  treat  him  as  La  Galiga'i  had  been  treated; 
he  consequently  imagined  a  conspiracy,  which  was 
brought  before  the  Grand  Council,  as  the  Duke  could 
not  count  a  second  time  on  the  complicity  of  Parlia- 
ment. Proceedings  were  commenced  by  having  a  poor 
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poet  called  Durand  and  two  Florentine  ballet-masters 
broken  on  the  wheel.  The  Bastille  was  encumbered 
with  prisoners.  De  Luynes  thought  himself  already 
sure  of  Barbin's  head,  when  a  dramatic  incident  saved 
the  life  of  the  ex-Controller-General.  Just  as  the  Grand 
Council  were  about  to  vote  one  of  the  judges  fainted. 
On  coming  to  himself,  this  magistrate  cried  out  that 
God  had  just  given  him  a  close  view  of  death,  and  that 
he  would  not  condemn  an  innocent  person.  Almost 
all  the  young  councillors,  less  deaf  than  the  old  to  the 
voice  of  conscience,  were  much  troubled,  voted  for 
simple  banishment,  and  obtained  a  majority.  The  sen- 
tence was  not  executed;  de  Luynes,  furious  at  losing 
his  prey,  had  it  changed  by  the  King  into  close  con- 
finement. 

Richelieu,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  gives  a  terrible  ac- 
count of  these  events.  He  says:  "Several  persons, 
who  by  impudence  had  composed  some  ill-digested 
writings  on  the  subject  of  Luynes  and  the  affairs  of  the 
day,  were  mixed  up  in  this  matter.  Durand  was  made 
prisoner,  and  also  a  Florentine  named  Sity,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tours,  the  brother 
of  La  Galiga'i.  The  same  book  was  imputed  to  both, 
and  they  were  both  ordered  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel, 
and  burned  with  their  writings  on  the  Place  de  Greve; 
the  brother  of  the  above-named  Sity,  who  had  merely 
copied  out  the  work,  was  hung.  By  these  condemna- 
tions they  endeavoured  to  injure  the  reputation  of  Bar- 
bin  and  other  individuals.  .  .  .  Several  more  per- 
sons were  confined  in  the  Bastille;  Bournonville  and 
Persan  were  among  the  number — instead  of  being  jail- 
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ers  and  guarding  others,  they  became  prisoners  them- 
selves.* 

"  Madame  du  Tillet,  a  lady  of  quality,  was  arrested 
on  simple  suspicion,  and  nuns  were  sent  to  the  Bastille 
as  freely  as  to  their  convents.  It  was  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  persons;  no  condition  or  quality  protected 
those  who  were  suspected  of  any  affection  for  the 
Queen.  .  .  .  The  case  of  Barbin  is  remarkable. 
They  bore  him  a  great  animosity,  on  account  of  the 
passion  he  displayed  in  the  service  of  the  Queen." 

Richelieu,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
Barbin,  says  that  Bournonville  was  sentenced  to  be  de- 
capitated, that  Madame  du  Tillet  and  Persan  were  ban- 
ished from  Paris  for  five  years,  that  a  sergeant  of  the 
Bastille  who  had  conveyed  some  letters  from  Barbin  to 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  hung,  and  that,  this  being  con- 
sidered enough,  other  persons  were  pardoned  and  Bar- 
bin  detained  in  prison. 

In  1 619  we  find  Richelieu  writing:  *'  The  Prince  de 
Conde  was  released  on  the  20th  October,  and  went  to 
salute  the  King  at  Chantilly.  If  M.  de  Luynes  pro- 
cured him  this  liberty,  the  Queen  solicited  it  not  less 
justly  for  Barbin,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Bastille 
for  a  year,  and  treated  with  incredible  severity. 
They  recognised  in  this  man  so  much  devotion  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen,  such  great  integrity,  a  courage  so 

*  Under  Louis  XIII.  we  find  no  less  than  three  ex-governors 
of  the  Bastille  confined  in  that  prison — to  wit,  Bassompierre,  Vitry, 
and  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg.  They  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
more  indulgent  had  they  been  governors  after  having  been  incar- 
cerated instead  of  before. 
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firm,  that  they  were  determined  to  allow  him  to  die  in 
the  Bastille." 

However,  Marie  de  Medicis,  who  had  so  basely  de- 
serted La  Galigai  in  her  hour  of  need,  insisted  so 
strongly  on  the  release  of  Barbin  that  his  prison  door 
was  thrown  open.  We  see,  however,  that  poor  Barbin 
expressed  his  indignation  so  freely  with  regard  to  his 
treatment  in  the  Bastille  that  de  Luynes  had  him 
turned  out  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1626  we  come  to  the  great  Ornano-de 
Chalais  Conspiracy,  which  ended  in  Ornano  being  sent 
to  the  Bastille  and  de  Chalais  to  the  block.  Marshal 
Jean  Baptiste  d'Ornano  was  the  son  of  Marshal  Al- 
phonse  d'Ornano.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  we  find  him 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  field  in  command  of  a 
troop  of  light  horse.  He  rose  rapidly  in  rank,  and  in 
1619  was  made  Governor  of  the  King's  brother,  Gaston 
d'Orleans.  In  this  position  he  gave  umbrage  to  the 
Marquis  de  Vieville,  the  Chief  Minister  of  His  Majesty, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  committed  to 
the  Bastille;  but  he  remained  in  prison  a  very  short 
while,  as  Vieville  himself  soon  afterwards  lost  both 
favour  and  liberty.  The  Marshal  some  time  after- 
wards was  rash  enough  not  only  to  thwart  the  plans 
of  Richelieu,  who  had  succeeded  Vieville  as  Prime 
Minister,  but  to  join  in  a  vast  conspiracy  against  him. 
Richelieu  speaks  thus  of  the  alYair  in  his  "  Alemoirs  ": 
"  The  author  and  ringleader  was  the  Marshal  d'Or- 
nano, whom  the  Cardinal  had  advised  the  King  to 
deliver  from  prison,  to  attach  him  to  Monsieur,  and 
to  make  him  a  marshal.     This  man,  not  being  grateful 
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for  the  favours  received  from  the  King,  dared  secretly 
to  hatch  a  plot  against  His  Majesty,  the  most  strange 
that  was  ever  seen  in  the  State.  This  plot  was  so 
great  that  not  only  princes,  grandees  of  the  realm, 
officers  of  the  King's  household,  princesses  and  ladies 
of  the  Court,  the  Huguenot  party,  but  the  Dutch,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  England  and  Spain  joined  in  it."  The 
object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  get  Gaston  d'Orleans 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Court,  and  to  set  him  up  in 
opposition  to  the  King. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  Richelieu  then  writing  as  fol- 
lows: "  Bassompierre  often  told  Bautru  to  inform  the 
Cardinal  that  he  was  blind,  that  people  were  allowed 
to  cabal  with  impunity  because,  as  the  cabalists  said, 
he  was  not  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  him."  The  vigilant  Richelieu  must  have 
chuckled  over  this  good-natured  piece  of  w^arning, 
especially  when  he  committed  poor  Bassompierre  him- 
self to  the  Bastille.  Further  on  Richelieu  writes: 
"  Here  is  the  most  fearful  conspiracy  of  which  history 
has  ever  spoken,  both  as  regards  the  number  of  the 
conspirators  and  the  horror  of  the  design,  which  is  to 
raise  their  master  above  his  condition,  and  to  abase  the 
sacred  person  of  the  King.  ...  At  last,  on  May 
4,  1626,  His  Majesty  being  at  Fontainebleau,  sent  for 
Marshal  d'Ornano,  who,  on  arriving  in  the  Oval  Cham- 
ber, was  arrested  by  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and  taken 
into  the  room  where  Marshal  de  Biron  had  been  ar- 
rested. .  .  .  Modene  and  Deageant,  confidants  of 
the  Marshal,  were  arrested,  as  well  as  Mazargues  and 
d'Ornano,  his  brothers.    The  said  Marshal  being  in  a 
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boat,  in  which  he  was  being  taken  to  the  Bastille,  said 
that  he  wished  the  princes  and  cardinals  who  were  the 
cause  of  his  being  there  were  in  his  place."  He  wrote 
to  reassure  his  wife,  but  when  she  heard  he  had  been 
arrested  she  exclaimed,  "  My  husband  is  dead."  And 
she  was  not  very  far  wrong.  The  Marshal  died  in 
prison  on  the  2nd  September.  Some  persons  insist  that 
he  was  poisoned,  while  Richelieu  says  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.  Before  his  execution  Chalais  made  a 
full  confession,  in  reference  to  which  the  Cardinal  ex- 
claimed, "  Here  then  are  the  proofs  of  the  fearful  plot 
of  which  the  Marshal  d'Ornano  was  the  chief."  There 
are  not  wanting  historians  who  believe  that  this  terrible 
conspiracy  was  got  up  by  Richelieu  himself,  so  that  he 
might  be  afforded  an  excuse  for  punishing  his  enemies. 

In  1627  M.  de  Bouteville,  Comte  de  Montmorency, 
and  others  were  arrested  and  committed  to  the  Bas- 
tille, not  for  any  ofifence  against  the  monarch  or  his 
minister,  but  against  the  law.  If  we  turn  to  the 
"  Memoirs  "  of  Richelieu  we  find  the  following  curious 
account  of  this  tragedy.  The  Cardinal  says:  "  Among 
the  great  public  affairs  let  us  speak  of  one  which  de- 
serves to  be  classed  in  the  number  owing  to  the  rank  of 
the  persons,  the  fatal  accident  (sic)  which  befel  them, 
and  the  salutary  efifect  which  followed.* 

*  Very  severe  edicts  against  duelline;  had  been  issued  by  Henri 
IV.,  who  ordered  that  all  duellists  should  be  condemned  to  death, 
and  that  a  tribunal  of  marshals  should  be  established  to  decide 
all  differences  between  gentlemen.  "  In  one  year,"  says  L'Etoile, 
"  this  barbarous  practice  cost  four  thousand  gentlemen  to  France." 

Duelling   is   said   to   have   been    introduced   into   Gaul   by   the 
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"  M.  de  Bouteville,  not  satisfied  with  having  violated 
the  edicts  against  duelling  on  twenty-one  occasions, 
fell  into  the  same  fault  a  twenty-second  time,  and  this 
in  Paris,  in  sight  of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  all 
France.  Bouteville  and  La  Frette  fought  in  January; 
Bouteville  then  retired  into  Flanders  to  the  Infanta, 
and  took  with  him  des  Chapelles,  his  cousin.  Beuvron, 
who  wished  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  Bouteville,  who 
had  killed  Torigny  in  a  duel  during  Lent  the  year  pre- 
ceding, went  in  disguise  to  Flanders  to  fight  him,  but 
he  was  recognised  at  Brussels,  and  arrested.  The  King 
wrote  to  the  Infanta,  begging  her  not  to  let  them  fight, 
but  to  make  it  up  between  them.  Bouteville  swore 
that  he  would  not  fight  in  any  country  under  her  juris- 
diction, and  that  he  would  sooner  die  than  displease 
her.  The  Marquis  de  Spinola  invited  Beuvron,  des 
Chapelles,  and  Bouteville  to  meet  in  presence  of  the 

Franks.  However  this  may  be,  we  find  the  practice  encouraged  by 
the  Church  and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Pierre-le-Chantre  says :  "  There  be  churches  which  have  the  right 
of  duelling,  and  think  that  these  combats  ought  to  be  ordered 
between  serfs ;  they  make  them  fight  in  the  Court  of  Justice  of 
the  church,  or  in  the  entrance  of  the  episcopal  palace.  The  Pope 
Eugene  III.,  consulted  with  regard  to  these  combats,  said:  '  Con- 
tinue to  follow  your  customs.'  "  Dulaure,  in  his  "  History  of 
Paris,"  observes  that  Louis  IX.  and  his  successors  did  much  to 
destroy  duelling,  but  that  Henri  II.  "  had  the  detestable  impru- 
dence to  renew  the  custom,  which  made  fearful  progress  under 
Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.,  degenerating  into  assassination.  On 
the  i6th  June,  1599,  Parliament  passed  an  Act,  which  was  re- 
sumed in  1602,  and  which  ran  thus:  '  In  consequence  of  the  mur- 
ders and  homicides  committed  and  perpetrated  in  duels,  and  to 
obviate  their  frequency,  etc.,  prohibits  them  on  pain  of  the  crime 
of  lese-majeste,  confiscation  of  person  and  property  against  both 
living  and  dead.' " 
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French  Ambassador  and  several  grandees  of  the  Court; 
he  made  peace  between  them,  and  they  embraced  each 
other.  Immediately  afterwards  Beuvron  said  to  des 
Chapelles,  and  then  to  Bouteville,  that  he  would  never 
be  satisfied  until  he  met  him  sword  in  hand.  The  Arch- 
duchess wrote  to  the  King,  and  implored  him  to  give 
an  abolition  to  Bouteville.  His  Majesty,  having  con- 
sulted his  Council  to  know  if  he  could  conscientiously 
do  this,  they  said  that  he  could  not,  upon  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Infanta  that  all  he  could  do  for  love  of  her 
was  that,  if  Bouteville  came  to  France,  he  would  not 
order  any  search  to  be  made  for  him,  bu't  that  he  must 
take  care  not  to  come  to  Court  or  to  Paris. 

"  Bouteville,  vexed  at  this  answer,  boasted  that  he 
would  fight  Beuvron  in  France,  in  Paris,  even  in  the 
Place  Royale,  which  he  did  on  the  12th  May.  They 
fought  together  with  their  two  seconds;  they  obtained 
no  advantage  over  each  other,  but  Bussy  d'Amboise, 
who,  with  Buquet,  was  one  of  Beuvron's  seconds,  was 
killed  by  des  Chapelles.  Beuvron  and  Buquet  fled 
to  England;  Bouteville  and  des  Chapelles  took  the 
post  for  Lorraine,  but  they  were  recognised  on  the 
road,  arrested,  brought  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the 
Bastille  by  order  of  the  King. 

"  His  Majesty  commanded  the  Parliament  to  try 
them,  but  he  allowed  all  their  friends  and  relations  to 
see  the  judges.  The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Conde, 
with  M.  de  Montmorency  among  others,  did  all 
they  could  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  King,  who,  fear- 
ing to  offend  God,  and  to  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
many  others,  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  a  decision. 
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The  Cardinal  himself  was  much  troubled  in  mind.  It 
was  impossible  to  have  a  noble  heart,  and  not  to  pity 
this  poor  gentleman,  whose  youth  and  courage  ex- 
cited great  compassion." 

The  Cardinal  afterwards  hints  that  this  mania  for 
fighting  was  a  kind  of  malady  with  Bouteville,  remark- 
ing that  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  hearing  of  the  fre- 
quent duels  of  this  gentleman,  said:  ''  If  he  were  to 
send  me  a  challenge  I  should  not  accept  it,  unless  it 
were  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate,  showing 
that  the  desire  to  fight  did  not  arise  from  a  disease." 
But  the  breach  of  the  law,  fighting  in  the  Place  Royale, 
was  too  flagrant,  was  too  great  an  insult  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  to  that  of  Parliament,  to  be  pardoned. 
The  offenders  were  condemned  to  death.  When  the 
sentence  was  known,  the  Princess  de  Conde,  with  the 
Duchesses  d'Angouleme,  Montmorency,  and  Venta- 
dour,  accompanied  by  the  Comtesse  de  Bouteville, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  King,  but  His  Maj- 
esty remained  inflexible,  and  the  sentence  of  the  ParHa- 
ment  was  carried  out.  Three  years  previously,  Boute- 
ville had  been  condemned  to  death  for  killing  a  gentle- 
man called  Pontigaud,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  choice  of 
the  day  exciting  universal  indignation.  "  Hardly  had 
the  noise  occasioned  by  this  affair  subsided  when  he 
killed  the  Marquis  Desportes  and  the  Count  de  To- 
rigny."  The  Comtesse  de  Bouteville,  who  survived 
her  husband  sixty-nine  years,  gave  birth  to  a  post- 
humous child  six  months  after  the  execution.  This 
child  was  afterwards  known  as  Marshal  Luxembourg, 
"  the  Upholsterer  of  Notre  Dame,"  so  many  stand- 
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ards  captured  in  battle  did  he  send  there.  In  due  time 
we  shall  find  the  Marshal,  in  spite  of  his  brilliant  ser- 
vices to  the  State,  committed  to  the  Bastille  on  a 
charge  of  sorcery. 

This  bit  of  wholesome  severity  on  the  part  of  Riche- 
lieu is  said  to  have  been  partly  caused  by  his  abhorrence 
of  duelling,  since  his  elder  brother  fell  in  single  combat. 
Des  Chapelles  was  certainly  to  be  pitied  in  this  affair; 
he  behaved  nobly  to  the  last.  As  for  Bouteville,  there 
was  evidently  some  method  in  his  madness,  for  Ville- 
nave,  in  his  biography  of  Caesar,  Due  de  Choiseul,  says: 
"  The  Comte  de  Bouteville  had  established  a  fencing 
school  in  his  residence  in  Paris.  The  young  nobles 
flocked  there  in  crowds  to  practise.  Choiseul,  who 
joined  this  school,  soon  rendered  himself  famous  for  his 
single  combats,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the 
one  he  fought  with  the  Abbe  de  Gondi,  so  well  known 
afterwards  as  Cardinal  de  Retz," 

Richelieu  has  a  few  words  to  say  in  his  "  Memoirs  " 
on  the  subject  of  a  man  called  Faucan,  who  "  was  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  King  to  expiate  a  portion  of  his 
crimes.  .  .  .  Nothing  satisfied  him  but  the  imag- 
inary hopes  of  a  Republic  ...  all  his  ends  were 
bad,  and  his  means  wicked  and  detestable  .  .  . 
his  ordinary  occupation  was  the  composition  of  pam- 
phlets abusing  the  Government,  rendering  the  person 
of  the  Prince  odious,  exciting  sedition,  and  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  trouble  the  tranquillity  of  the  State. 
.  .  .  Although  a  priest,  he  held  all  good  Catholics 
in  horror  and  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  Huguenots." 
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According  to  the  Cardinal,  the  King  wished  to  pun- 
ish this  culprit  severely,  but  His  Eminence,  "  whose 
counsels  were  always  in  favour  of  augmenting  recom- 
penses for  services  and  diminishing  the  punishments 
for  faults,  humbly  entreated  His  Majesty  to  be  satisfied 
with  putting  a  stop  to  the  evil  by  incarcerating  his 
person."  And  Faucan  was  consequently  confined  in 
the  Bastille,  instead  of  losing  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  how  long  this  Republican 
remained  in  prison.  The  Cardinal,  no  doubt,  consid- 
ered that  in  acting  as  he  did  he  was  following,  in  this 
case,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  precept  of  Camilius 
Renato,  who  said:  "  Preserve  men  and  kill  their  er- 
rors." At  all  events,  Faucan  was  more  leniently 
treated  than  Harrington  at  a  later  date,  in  England, 
for  a  similar  offence.  Harrington  who,  when  ex- 
amined by  Lauderdale,  exclaimed:  "Aristotle  wrote 
under  Alexander.  Did  Alexander  hang  Aristotle? 
Did  he  molest  him?  Did  not  Livy  write  in  favour  of  a 
Commonwealth  under  Augustus  Caesar?  Did  Caesar 
hang  Livy?  Did  he  molest  him?  Machiavelli  wrote 
in  favour  of  a  Commonwealth  when  the  Medicis  were 
princes  in  Florence.  Did  they  hang  Machiavelh  or 
did  they  molest  him?  " 

Among  other  "  victims  of  Richelieu,"  one  finds  a 
Chevalier  Montagu,  son  of  Lord  Montagu,  who  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
to  have  been  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  1628.  His  Emi- 
nence several  times  mentions  the  Chevalier  in  his 
"  Memoirs."    He  says,  for  example,  that  "  on  the  23rd 
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March  the  Prince  of  Phalsbourg  arrived  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  ask  for  the  release  of  Montagu, 
who  told  du  Tremblay  that  he  esteemed  no  one  more 
than  the  Cardinal,  and  that  if  Buckingham  hated  him, 
he  was  liked  neither  by  the  Abbe  Scaglia  nor  Madame 
de  Chevreuse."  "  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,"  says  the 
Cardinal,  "  who  ever  since  the  capture  of  Montagu  has 
not  ceased  to  implore  his  release,  who  began  by  vain 
threats,  then  with  words  more  modest  and  more  suit- 
able to  his  position,  sent  the  Prince  of  Phalsbourg  to 
Paris  for  the  third  time  to  ask  the  King  to  accord  him 
this  favour."  Then  the  Prince  said  that  the  Duke 
would  himself  come  to  Paris  to  thank  His  Alajesty  if 
he  would  only  release  Montagu,  and  Montagu  having 
been  released,  the  Duke  kept  his  promise. 

Montagu  appears  to  have  been  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  the  Cardinal,  got  up  by  the  Duchess  of  Chev- 
reuse and  the  Abbe  Scaglia,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Queen  and  the  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  and 
other  malcontents. 

This  was  probably  one  Wat  Montagu,  whose  name 
we  find  frequently  mentioned  in  the  State  Papers  as 
engaged,  during  the  reigns  of  James  L  and  Charles  I., 
in  negotiations  in  France,  and  receiving  secret  service 
money.  On  the  20th  April,  1628,  in  "  The  Exchange  " 
occurs  the  following  entry:  "  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has 
not  yet  gone  .  .  .  some  think  that  he  will  not  go 
suddenly  because  Walter  Montagu  is  set  free  from 
France,  and  has  arrived  at  our  Court.  The  King  says 
he  has  done  him  exceeding  good  service." 
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We  also  find  that  "  Wat  Montagu  awoke  Bucking-- 
ham  to  hear  good  news  from  La  Rochelle  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  upon  which  the  Duke  was  assassinated." 
And  in  October,  1628,  Walter  Montagu  seems  to  have 
had  a  conference  with  Richelieu  respecting  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Cardinal's  victims 
was  undoubtedly  the  versatile  and  dissipated  Marshal 
Bassompierre,  who,  after  having  been  Governor  of  the 
Bastille  for  a  few  days,  was  destined  to  be  confined 
within  its  walls  for  several  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  write  his  "  Memoirs."  Bassom- 
pierre saw  hard  service  in  his  youth,  fighting  in  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Turkey,  not  to  mention  the  civil  wars 
which  desolated  France,  and  he  won  his  baton  of  Mar- 
shal under  Louis  XIII.  In  love  he  was  more  than  once 
the  rival  of  Henri  IV. — a  rival  when  the  Vert  Galant 
thought  of  transferring  his  affections  from  the  Mar- 
quise de  Verneuil  to  her  sister,  and  again  when  the 
amorous  monarch,  late  in  hfe,  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Charlotte  de  Montmorency.*  Jealous  of  the  in- 
fluence he  managed  to  obtain  over  the  mind  of  Louis 
XIII.  the  Duke  de  Luynes  freed  himself  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Marshal  by  sending  him  on  embassies  to 
England,  to  Switzerland,  and  to  Spain.  When  de 
Luynes  died  we  find  that  there  was  no  love  lost  be- 
tween Bassompierre  and  the  Cardinal.  When  asked 
what  he  thought  about  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  operations  succeeding,  the  Marshal 
*  Vide  "  Memoirs,"  pp.  56-8. 
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replied,  "  We  shall  be  mad  enough  to  take  the  place," 
well  knowing  that  Richelieu,  after  having  conquered 
the  Calvinists,  would  humble  the  pride  and  break  the 
power  of  the  nobility.    Nor  was  he  mistaken. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Marshal's  "  Memoirs  "  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  misfortune  which  befel  him 
when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

"  On  Sunday,  the  23rd  February,  1631,  I  dined  with 
Marshal  de  Crequi,  and  afterwards,  when  driving  to  the 
Place  Royale,  I  caught  in  the  wheel  of  the  chariot 
which  was  taking  the  bed  of  the  Abbe  de  Croix  to  the 
Bastille.  The  Abbe  had  been  thrown  into  prison  that 
morning.  In  the  evening  I  was  waiting  at  the  house 
of  M.  de  St.  Geran  for  a  comedy  (which  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball)  to  begin,  when  M.  d'Epernon  sent  to 
beg  me  to  come  as  far  as  Madame  de  Choisi's,  where  he 
was,  and,  on  arriving,  he  informed  me  that  the  Queen- 
Mother  had  been  arrested  that  morning  at  Compiegne, 
from  whence  the  King  had  gone  to  sleep  at  Senlis; 
that  the  Princess  de  Conti  (to  whom  Bassompierre  was 
secretly  married),  had  been  ordered  by  the  King  to  go 
to  Eu,  and  that  the  first  doctor  of  the  Queen-Mother, 
M.  Vautier,*  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the 

*  When  Louis  XIII.  heard  that  his  mother  was  dying,  he  had 
Vautier  released  from  the  Bastille  and  despatched  to  Cologne. 
Guy  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  May,  1646,  says:  "  I  have  not  seen 
Vautier  since  his  promotion ;  a  great  deal  might  be  said  of  this 
which  will  perhaps  be  known  some  day.  He  is  doctor  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  is  made  first  doctor  to  the  King;  he  was  for 
twelve  years  the  prisoner  of  the  father  (Louis  XIII.),  and  to-day 
he  is  master  of  the  health  of  his  son.     .     .     ." 

Guy  Patin  tells  us  some  other  curious  things  here  and  there 
about  Vautier ;  that  he  paid  Mazarin  20,000  crowns  in  golden  louis 
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King,  and  finally,  that  he  had  it  on  good  authority  that 
we  were  to  be  arrested — himself,  Marshal  de  Grequi, 
and  myself;  that  I  was  to  be  arrested  on  Tuesday  on  the 
arrival  of  the  King,  of  which  he  wished  to  warn  me,  so 
that  I  might  take  care  of  myself." 

On  asking  for  advice,  the  Due  d'Epemon*  said  that, 
being  eighty  years  of  age,  he  could  not  leave  Paris  him- 
self, but  he  advised  Bassompierre  to  make  his  escape, 
and  he  offered  to  lend  him  50,000  crowns.  The  Mar- 
shal refused  the  gold  and  the  advice,  and,  as  he  says,  "  I 
determined  to  go  the  next  morning  to  Senlis  to  present 
myself  to  the  King,  to  justify  myself  if  I  was  accused, 
to  go  to  prison  if  I  was  suspected,  or  even  to  die. 

.  .  The  next  day  I  rose  before  daylight,  and 
burned  over  6,000  love  letters,  which  I  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  various  ladies,  fearing  that  if  I  were  taken 
prisoner,  and  my  house  were  searched,  something  com- 
promising might  be  found." 

Further  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Bassom- 
pierre to  f^y,  but  he  insisted  on  going  to  Senlis,  where 
he  arrived  in  company  with  the  Cardinal  de  Lavalette 
and  M.  de  Gramont,  and  "  found  the  King  with  his 
wife  and  the  Princess  de  Guemenee  in  his  room.  He 
came  to  us  and  said:  '  Here  is  good  company; '  then, 

to  replace  Cousinot ;  that  he  was  very  rich  and  owned  an  abbey ; 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  administering  antimony,  and  that  he  died 
in  1652  from  taking  three  doses  of  it  himself.  We  are  also  told 
that  Vautier  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as- 
trology, and  the  philosopher's  stone ! 

*  The  Due  d'Epcrnon  was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Loches, 
of  which  he  was  Governor,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine. 
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having  spoken  to  the  Count  and  to  Cardinal  Lavalette, 
he  conversed  with  me  for  some  time,  tellino-  me  that 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  induce  his  mother  to 
make  friends  with  the  Cardinal,  but  he  had  been  able 
to  efifect  nothing;  he  did  not  mention  the  Princess  de 
Conti.  Then  I  told  him  I  had  received  warning  that 
the  Cardinal  wished  to  have  me  arrested;  that  I  had  ar- 
rived to  save  him  the  trouble  of  looking  for  me,  and 
that,  if  I  knew  where  I  was  to  go,  I  would  go  there  my- 
self. Upon  which  the  King  used  these  words:  '  How 
could  you  think  that  I  wished  such  a  thing,  Bassom- 
pierre?  You  well  know  that  I  like  you.'  And  in  fact 
I  believe  he  said  what  he  thought  at  that  moment. 
Upon  this  they  came  and  told  him  that  the  Cardinal 
was  in  his  room,  and  then  the  King  took  leave  of  the 
company.  .  .  .  We  remained  for  some  time  with 
the  Queen,  and  afterwards  went  to  sup  with  M.  de 
Longueville,  and  from  that  we  returned  to  the  Queen, 
and  the  King  came  after  supper.  I  saw  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  for  the  King  kept  his  head  down 
playing  the  guitar  without  looking  at  me,  nor  did  he 
say  a  word  to  me  all  the  evening. 

"  The  next  day  I  rose  at  six  a.m.,  and,  as  I  w-as 
standing  before  the  fire  in  my  dressing-gown,  M.  de 
Launay,  lieutenant  of  the  body-guard,  entered  my 
room  and  said:  *  Sir,  it  is  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and 
with  a  bleeding  heart  that  I,  who  for  twenty  years  have 
served  under  you,  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  the 
King  has  ordered  me  to  arrest  you.* 

"I  experienced  very  little  emotion  and  replied: 
'  Sir,  you  will  have  no  trouble,  as  I  came  here  on 
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purpose,  having  been  warned.  I  have  all  my  life  sub- 
mitted to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  can  dispose  of 
me  or  my  liberty  as  he  thinks  fit.  .  .  .'  Shortly 
afterwards  there  arrived  one  of  the  King's  carriages 
in  front  of  my  lodging,  with  mounted  musketeers  and 
thirty  light  horse.  I  entered  the  carriage  alone  with 
Launay.  Then  we  drove  olT,  keeping  two  hundred 
paces  in  front  of  the  King,  as  far  as  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  where  we  turned  ofT  to  the  left,  and  I  was 
taken  to  the  Bastille.  I  dined  with  the  Governor,  M. 
du  Tremblay;  then  he  took  me  to  the  chamber  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  in  which 
I  was  shut  up  with  one  servant. 

"  On  the  26th,  M.  du  Tremblay  came  to  see  me 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  say  that  His  Majesty  had 
not  caused  me  to  be  arrested  for  any  fault  that  I  had 
committed,  holding  me  to  be  a  good  servant,  but  for 
fear  I  should  be  led  into  mischief,  and  that  I  should 
not  remain  long  in  prison,  which  was  a  great  consola- 
tion. He  also  told  me  that  the  King  had  ordered  him 
to  allow  me  every  liberty  but  that  of  leaving  the  Bas- 
tille. He  added  another  chamber  to  my  lodging,  for 
my  domestics.  I  took  only  two  valets  and  a  cook,  and 
passed  two  months  without  leaving  my  room,  and  I 
should  not  have  gone  out  at  all  had  I  not  been  ill. 
.  .  .  The  King  took  a  voyage,  going  as  far  as 
Dijon,  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  I  implored  my 
liberty,  but  in  vain,  and  I  fell  ill  in  the  Bastille  of  a  very 
dangerous  swelling,  which  came  from  want  of  air,  so 
I  had  to  walk  on  the  terrace." 

Richelieu,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  says,  concerning  the 
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arrests,  etc.,  ordered  at  this  moment:  "  Vautier,  the 
Queen-Mother's  doctor,  the  chief  and  most  dangerous 
instrument  of  the  whole  faction,  was  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  whither  the  Marshal  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  whom  the  Princess  de  Conti  had  drawn  into  the 
party,  was  sent  the  next  day,  as  well  as  the  Abbe  de 
Foix,  who  made  it  a  business  to  be  mixed  up  in  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  Court." 

A  short  while  after  his  incarceration,  Bassompierre 
learned  that  the  Princess  de  Conti  was  dead,  and  that 
the  Queen-Mother  had  embarked  for  Flanders.  "  At 
the  beginning  of  1632,"  he  writes,  "  shortly  after  the 
return  of  the  King  from  Metz,  some  hope  of  liberty 
was  held  out  to  me;  but  I  believe  that  this  was  merely 
to  double  my  suffering." 

In  1633  Bassompierre  again  wrote:  "  I  had  great 
hope  of  regaining  my  liberty  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Marshal  Schomberg  sent  word  to  me  that,  on 
the  return  of  the  King,  I  should  leave  the  Bastille 
.  .  .  but  instead  of  delivering  me  they  deprived  me 
of  a  portion  of  my  pay.  This  made  me  see  that  I  was 
to  be  detained  eternally  in  the  Bastille,  and  from  that 
time  forth  I  put  no  trust  but  in  God. 

"  In  the  month  of  February,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
(the  Marquis  de  Leuville)  began  to  experience  a  re- 
verse of  fortune,  and  on  the  25th,  two  years  to  a  day 
after  my  arrest,  he  was  committed  to  the  Castle  of 
Angouleme.  At  the  same  time  they  arrested  his 
nephew,  de  Leuville,  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  his  con- 
fidant, his  secretary  Menessier,  Mignon,  and  Joly. 
The  two  latter  were  soon  released,  and  Menessier,  who 
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had  lost  his  mind,  was  set  free.  The  Chevalier  de  Jars 
was  taken  to  the  Bastille,  and  so  was  de  Leuville,  but 
he  was  removed,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  to  Troyes, 
where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  have  his  head 
cut  ofif.  He  was  conducted  to  the  scaffold,  and  then 
they  pardoned  him;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  commu- 
tation of  his  sentence,  for  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  has  since  remained.  As  for  the 
Marquis  de  Leuville,  he  still  continues  to  reside  there, 
and  the  King  gave  the  seals  to  President  Seguier." 

In  1635  M.  du  Tremblay  complimented  the  prisoner 
on  his  approaching  release:  "And  the  rumour,  which 
had  been  very  strong  six  weeks  before,  augmented  to 
such  a  degree  that  a  number  of  persons  came  every 
day  to  the  Bastille,  to  see  if  I  were  still  there." 

Bassompierre  was  continually  jotting  down  the  ar- 
rival of  new  prisoners.  On  the  15th  January,  du  Far- 
gis,  Coudray,  Montpensier,  and  the  two  brothers 
Penauter,  were  introduced  into  the  Bastille,  in  con- 
nection with  the  affair  of  Puylaurens,  who  was  taken 
to  Vincennes. 

On  the  1 8th  March,  Bassompierre  was  informed 
that  the  Cardinal  had  spoken  to  the  King  about  set- 
ting him  free,  and  that  His  Majesty  had  consented. 
Then  we  see  that,  on  the  30th  April,  "  the  Pere 
Joseph  wrote  to  his  brother,  M.  du  Tremblay,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bastille,  to  assure  me  that  I  should  regain 
my  liberty  on  the  5th  May,  and  my  niece  having  been 
to  see  him,  he  told  her  that  he  had  received  an  order 
for  my  release,  but,  on  the  King  hearing  that  Monsieur 
his  brother,  had  left  Blois,  perhaps  to  go  to  England, 
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the  order  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  I  would 
not  be  set  free  so  soon." 

On  the  29th  June,  however,  Bassompierre  received 
another  promise  of  hberty,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  he 
writes:  "  M.  du  Tremblay  came  to  me  on  the  part 
of  M.  Boutillier,  to  say  that  my  liberty  had  been  quite 
decided  upon  that  day."  And  on  the  22nd  October, 
'■'  MM.  de  Serres,  de  Lenancourt,  and  de  Mangeau 
were  brought  in  prisoners  to-day.  On  the  23rd  the 
Comte  de  Caraman  was  brought  to  the  Bastille,  and 
this  same  day  the  question  of  my  liberty  was  once 
more  discussed,  the  Cardinal  having  told  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bastille  that  they  were  going  to  let  me 
out."  And,  "  A  few  days  afterwards  the  Pere  Joseph, 
having  come  to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  Presidente  Le  Clerc,  his  niece,  who  died  at  the 
Bastille,  promised  to  speak  to  the  Cardinal  for  me,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  without  fruit,  but  I  put  no  faith 
in  him." 

Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  long-delayed  re- 
lease for  nearly  two  years.  Then  we  find  the  prisoner 
writing:  "A  report  was  then  current  that  the  King 
had  told  the  Cardinal  that  it  weighed  on  his  conscience 
having  kept  me  in  prison  so  long,  and  that  having 
nothing  against  me  he  could  not  detain  me  any  longer. 
To  which  the  Cardinal  replied  that  since  the  time  I 
had  been  in  prison  he  had  had  so  many  things  on  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  remember  the  reason  which 
had  induced  the  King  to  have  me  imprisoned,  or  why 
he  had  advised  it,  but  he  would  consult  his  papers  and 
show  them  to  the  King." 
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However,  we  find  Bassompierre  in  1639  writing: 
"  The  King,  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Sainte 
Menehould  on  the  14th,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  to  be  communicated  to 
me."  A  letter  upon  Swiss  affairs,  with  which  Bassom- 
pierre, having  formerly  been  French  Ambassador  in 
that  country,  was  well  acquainted.  It  was  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  receive  the  command  of  the 
army  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bernard,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar;  such  was  the  report  in  Paris.  But 
these  and  other  rumours  merely  afflicted  the  prisoner, 
who  in  a  great  state  of  dejection  wrote:  "  Having 
been  detained  so  long  in  the  Bastille,  where  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  pray  to  God  to  speedily  put  an 
end  to  my  long  misery  by  my  liberty  or  my  death, 
what  can  I  write  about  my  life  which  never  varies?  " 

On  the  same  day  that  he  wrote  the  above  we 
find  Bassompierre  chronicling  such  events  as  these: 
"  Senlis  capitulated  on  the  7th,  which  was  nevertheless 
glorious  for  France,  it  being  announced  that  the 
Queen  was  once  more  enceinte.'"  And,  "  The  Parlia- 
ment having  found  this  new  tax  odious  refused  it, 
upon  which  the  King  exiled  two  Councillors,  Laine 
and  Scarron,  and  sent  the  Master  of  Requests  (Gaul- 
min)  to  the  Bastille."  Then,  "The  month  of  Feb- 
ruary commenced  by  the  magnificent  entry  of  the 
Ambassador  of  Poland,  who  had  come  to  treat  for  the 
liberty  of  Prince  Casimir,  brother  of  the  King  of  Po- 
land, detained  in  Vincennes."  Next,  "  IMademoiselle, 
the  daughter  of  Monsieur,  on  the  19th,  danced  a  ballet 
of  eighty  girls,  which  was  very  fine,  at  the  house  of 
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the  Cardinal.  On  the  23rd  she  danced  at  the  Arsenal, 
and  on  the  26th  at  her  town  residence."  Then,  "  The 
month  of  March  was  remarkable  for  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Turk,  caused  by  apoplexy.  He  leaves  for  heir 
the  sole  remaining  representative  of  the  Ottoman 
house."  Then,  "  This  morning  they  released  the 
Prince  Palatine  from  Vincennes  on  condition  that  he 
would  remain  in  France  for  six  months."  Afterwards, 
"  The  Chancellor,  having  finished  his  executions 
against  the  mutins  croquans,  has  returned  to  Paris," 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  the  Chancellor  had 
been  doing  a  stroke  of  justice  among  the  financiers  in 
the  provinces  guilty  of  usury  and  of  defrauding  the 
revenue. 

The  "  Memoirs  "  of  the  Marshal  were  not  carried 
on  beyond  the  year  1640;  but  it  was  not  until  1642, 
on  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he  was  released 
from  prison.  He  at  once  repaired  to  Court,  where  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  King,  who,  on  asking 
his  age,  received  this  reply:  "  Fifty,  for  I  cannot  count 
the  years  passed  in  the  Bastille,  as  they  were  not  spent 
in  the  service  of  your  Majesty."  Poor  Bassompierre 
had  not  long  regained  his  freedom  when  he  was  car- 
ried ofif  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Laporte,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  says  that  before  Bas- 
sompierre left  the  Bastille  he  lost  his  memory,  and  at 
every  moment  repeated  the  story  of  his  amours. 
"  But,"  adds  Laporte,  "  he  was  none  the  less  gallant 
for  all  that,  and  paid  assiduous  court  to   Mdlle.  de 

,  a  fellow-prisoner,  until  the  rumour  circulated 

through  Court  and  town  that  he  had  married  her; 
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others  said  that  the  lady  was  enceinte,  upon  which  he 
wished  to  saddle  Marshal  de  Vitry  with  the  affair;  and 
the  Marshal,  not  appreciating  the  joke,  refused  to  re- 
ceive Mdlle.  de any  more." 

In  1633  the  Chevalier  de  Jars  was  arrested.  His 
story  is  a  curious  one  and  somewhat  enveloped  in 
mystery.  A  friend  of  the  Queen,  he  had  been  ordered 
to  leave  the  Court  in  1626,  and  had  gone  to  England, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  English  Court.  In 
1 63 1  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  became  a 
pliant  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse,  who,  according  to  the  Cardinal,  conspired 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  In  1633  Cardinal 
Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  for  a  few  days  his  life  was  in 
danger.  On  his  recovery  he  learned  the  existence  of 
a  conspiracy  which  had  been  got  up  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Queen,  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse,  and 
Chateauneuf,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Cardi- 
nal Keeper  of  the  Seals.  In  this  conspiracy  de  Jars 
was  implicated. 

The  Cardinal  says,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  that  the 
Duchess  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  were  engaged,  in 
connection  with  Lord  Holland  and  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  King  of  England,  in  trying  to  upset 
the  Grand  Treasurer  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  He 
then  adds:  "  His  Majesty  (Louis  XIIL)  having  caused 
Chateauneuf  to  be  arrested  and  taken  to  Angouleme, 
sent  to  the  Bastille  his  nephew  de  Leuville  and  his 
confidant  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  who,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  was  condemned  to  have  his  head  cut  off 
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for  the  part  he  took  in  the  cabal  in  England  arid  for 
having  negotiated  for  the  Queen-Mother  and  for 
Monsieur  to  go  there;  but  His  Majesty  pardoned  him 
and  commuted  his  sentence  to  that  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. M.  de  Hauterive,  the  brother  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  escaped  into  Holland.  .  .  . 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  caused  the  ruin  of 
Chateauneuf,  was  sent  away  from  Court  and  exiled  to 
Touraine." 

The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  and  his  nephew  remained 
in  prison  until  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  As  for  the 
Chevalier  de  Jars,  he  was  treated,  according  to 
Madame  de  Moteville,  his  intimate  friend,  and  other 
authorities,  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  was  thrown  into 
a  fetid  dungeon,  where  he  was  nearly  starved  to  death, 
where  his  clothes  rotted  off  his  back,  and  where  his 
hair  and  his  nails  grew  to  a  fearful  length.  Pere 
Joseph,  we  are  told,  several  times  visited  the  prisoner 
to  see  if  the  orders  of  his  master  were  carried  out. 
The  Chevalier  was  subject  to  eighty  examinations; 
was  threatened  first  with  torture  and  then  with  capital 
punishment.  In  the  end  he  was  told  to  prepare  for 
death,  and  was  taken  to  the  place  of  execution. 
However,  the  axe  was  hardly  raised  when  a  voice  at 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold  exclaimed:  "The  King 
pardons;"  and  the  crowd  raised  a  cry  of  "  Vive  le 
Roi!  vive  le  Cardinal! "  The  Chevalier,  still  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  his  complicity  with  the  Queen  and 
Chateauneuf,  was  taken  back  to  the  Bastille,  where, 
however,  he  was  no  longer  harshly  treated.  He  was 
released  in  1638.     In  dealing  thus  severely  with  the 
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unfortunate  Chevalier,  the  Cardinal  is  said  to  have  been 
actuated  by  jealousy,  and  to  have  looked  upon  de  Jars 
as  a  fortunate  rival.  The  close  examinations,  however, 
to  which  the  prisoner  was  subjected  on  the  part 
of  Laffemas,  a  judge  who  went  by  the  name  of  the 
executioner  of  the  Cardinal,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
His  Eminence  hoped  to  be  able  to  extract  important 
revelations  from  the  Chevalier.  When  he  found  that 
cruelty  and  threats  were  useless  he  had  him  treated 
like  any  ordinary  prisoner. 

According  to  Richelieu  the  King  of  England  inter- 
ceded in  favour  of  the  Chevalier,  getting  the  Queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  to  write  to  the  Cardinal  in  his 
favour.  This  Her  Majesty  did,  hinting  that  if  His 
Eminence  would  consent  to  the  release  of  de  Jars,  it 
would  aid  towards  a  treaty  being  concluded  between 
the  two  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  she  promised 
that  the  Chevalier  should  remain  neither  in  France 
nor  England,  "  but  only  in  Malta."  The  Queen,  in  a 
second  letter,  which  was  more  civil  than  the  first, 
pressed  her  suit  so  warmly  that  the  King  was  unable 
to  refuse  the  demand  of  his  sister;  so  he  had  the 
Chevalier  released  from  the  Bastille,  and  taken  by 
Chavigny  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Digby,  to  whom  he 
said  that  he  was  no  longer  the  prisoner  of  His  Majesty, 
but  of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  Cardinal  adds  that 
Henrietta  Maria  was  so  grateful  that  she  persuaded 
Charles  I.  to  allow  the  King,  her  brother,  to  raise  two 
Scotch  regiments. 

According  to  Madame  de  Moteville.  "  After  the 
death  of  the  Cardinal,  and  when   the  hatred  of  the 
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Chevalier  had  died  away,  I  heard  him  praise  his 
equity,  saying  that  he  owed  him  his  life,  for,  if  he  had 
wished  it,  the  judges  into  whose  hands  he  fell  could 
have  had  him  executed." 

We  have  no  explanation  given  of  the  interest  in- 
spired by  the  Chevalier  in  the  heart  of  Charles  I. 

Francis  of  Lorraine  and  his  wife  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cardinal,  but  thanks  to  April  Fools'  Day  made 
their  escape.  This  amusing  affair  may  be  thus  briefly 
related.  Monsieur,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
brother,  had  secretly  married  Marguerite  of  Lorraine. 
Louis  XIII.  and  the  Cardinal  determined  that  this 
marriage  should  be  annulled,  and  the  reigning  duke, 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  was  so  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of 
the  French  Court  that  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Francis,  who  in  order  to  consoli- 
date his  position,  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  marry 
his  cousin  Claude,  the  sister  of  his  brother's  wife 
Nicolle,  who  had  some  claim  to  the  ducal  crown, 
through  the  female  branch.  He  feared  that  a  French 
husband  might  be  found  for  Claude,  and  her  rights 
supported.  There  were  several  dif^culties  in  the  way 
of  the  project  of  Cardinal  Francis,  but  these  were 
quickly  overcome.  Before  laying  aside  his  ecclesias- 
tical robes  he  gave  himself  permission  to  marry  his 
cousin,  and  married  her.  According  to  Sismondi, 
Richelieu  was  greatly  offended,  having  intended  that 
the  Cardinal  Francis  should  marry  his  niece,  Made- 
moiselle de  Combalet.  However  this  may  be,  Mar- 
shal de  la  Force  was  at  once  ordered  to  march  into  the 
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Metz  country,  where  he  arrested  the  newly-married 
couple,  together  with  the  Duchess  Nicolle  and  her 
other  sister,  the  Princess  of  Phalsbourg.  The  Duke 
Francis  (the  ex-Cardinal)  and  his  wife  made  good  their 
escape  in  disguise  on  the  ist  April,  thanks  to  the  fact 
of  the  Governor  of  Nancy  refusing  to  allow  himself  to 
be  made  a  fool  of,  and  declining  to  believe  in  their 
evasion  until  they  were  beyond  his  reach.  The 
Duchess  Nicolle  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille.  Francis  and  his  wife  sought 
refuge  in  Italy,  and  the  Pope  sanctioned  the  strange 
proceedings  of  the  quondam  Cardinal. 

Nicolas  de  I'Hopital,  Due  de  Vitry,  son  of  the 
marquis  who  distinguished  himself  under  Henri  III. 
and  Henri  IV.,  and  who  was  charged  with  the  arrest 
of  Marshal  de  Biron,  received  his  baton  of  Marshal,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  assassinating  Concini.  In  1631  we 
find  the  Marshal  appointed  Governor  of  Provence, 
but  it  is  probable  that  Richelieu  had  little  faith  in  his 
military  talents,  for  when  the  Spaniards  seized  upon 
the  Isle  of  Hyeres  in  1635,  he  sent  the  Comte  d'Har- 
court  and  Archbishop  Sourdis  to  recapture  it. 
This  so  irritated  the  Marshal  that  he  fell  upon  the 
belligerent  churchman  and  struck  him  with  his  cane. 
For  this  and  other  acts  of  violence,  embezzlement,  and 
insubordination  de  Vitry  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Bastille,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  October, 
1637.  In  the  Bastille  he  met  Bassompierre,  the  Comte 
de  Cramail,  du  Fargis,  the  uncle  of  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
etc. 
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De  Retz,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  famous  prison 
at  the  time  the  Comte  de  Soissons  took  up  arms  and 
beat  the  Royal  troops  at  Marfee:  ''  I  went  to  dine 
with  Marshal  Bassompierre,  who,  about  3  p.m.  sat 
down  to  play  with  Madame  de  Gravelle,  also  a  prisoner, 
and  with  the  old  du  Tremblay,  the  Governor  of  the 
Bastille.  M.  de  Cramail  and  myself  being  left  alone, 
went  to  walk  on  the  terrace.  The  Count,  after  thank- 
ing me  a  thousand  times  for  the  confidence  I  had  in 
him,  said:  '  Nothing  but  a  dagger,  or  Paris,  will  rid  us 
of  the  Cardinal.  If  I  had  been  at  Amiens  I  don't  think 
that  the  former  business  would  have  failed;  that  of 
Paris  must  succeed.  This  is  the  plan  which  I  have 
drawn  up,  '  and  he  slipped  a  paper  into  my  hand  upon 
which  was  written:  "  Marshal  de  Vitry  is  willing  to 
serve  the  Comte  de  Soissons;  he  will  be  responsible  for 
seizingon  the  Bastille, the  garrison  being  with  us,'"  etc. 
This  was  conditional  upon  the  Count  gaining  a  victory, 
and  upon  de  Retz  being  able  to  secure  the  support  of 
a  considerable  number  of  "  officers  and  colonels  "  in 
Paris.  De  Retz  declares  that  he  was  greatly  astonished 
to  find  prisoners  disposing  of  the  Bastille  in  this  way. 
Shortly  after  paying  this  visit  he  went  to  Sedan,  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  To 
refer  again  to  his  "  Memoirs  "  we  find  him  writing,  ''  I 
returned  to  Paris  with  thirty-two  orders  in  blank 
signed  by  the  Count.  I  reported  matters  to  Marshal 
de  Vitry,  who  with  his  own  hand  wrote  out  instruc- 
tions for  the  undertaking,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket  for  five  or  six  days,  which  is  rare  in  prison. 
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Here  is  the  substance  of  them :  On  the  news  of  victory 
arriving  we  were  to  publish  it  in  Paris  with  great 
show.  The  Marshal,  the  Comte  de  Cramail,  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  to  seize  on  the  Bastille,  to  arrest 
the  Governor,  and  to  sally  out  into  the  Rue  St.  An- 
toine,  with  a  number  of  nobles  who  had  promised  their 
aid,  and  to  shout  '  Vive  le  Roi  et  M.  le  Comtc! '  The 
drums  were  to  be  beaten,  and  the  Marshal  was  to 
march  upon  the  Parliament  to  oblige  it  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  Count.  I  was  to  place  myself  at  the  head 
of  the  companies  of  Parmentier  and  Guerin,  with 
twenty-five  gentlemen  whom  I  had  engaged  upon 
various  pretexts.  The  poor  old  Governor,  du  Trem- 
blay,  who  thought  that  I  wished  to  run  away  with  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Rohan,  had  procured  me  twelve  men 
from  his  part  of  the  country.  I  was  to  seize  on  the 
Pont  Neuf.  Success  seemed  infallible.  The  Count 
delivered  battle  and  gained  it,  but  in  the  moment  of 
victory  he  was  killed  without  any  one  being  able  to  say 
how  it  happened."  Not  only  did  the  plot  to  seize  upon 
the  Bastille  fail,  but  its  failure  induced  de  Retz  to  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  aban- 
doned. As  for  Marshal  de  Vitry,  he  remained  in 
prison  until  after  the  death  of  RicheHeu. 

If  we  are  to  believe  an  anecdote  told  by  Tallemant 
des  Reaux,  the  Marshal  was  far  from  being  harshly 
treated  in  prison.  He  says  that  one  day,  having  in- 
vited Boisrobert  to  dine  with  him,  he  gave  him  an 
excellent  repast,  and  made  him  promise  to  speak  to 
the  Cardinal  on  his  behalf.  On  going  to  see  His  Emi- 
nence, Boisrobert  said,  "  Monseigneur,  I  have  just  en- 
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joyed  the  best  cheer  in  the  world,  and  you  would  never 
guess  where — in  the  Bastille,  with  AI.  de  Vitry."  "  In- 
deed! "  said  the  Cardinal.  "  And  you  cannot  imagine 
how  savani-  he  has  become,"  added  Boisrobert.  "  He 
proved  to  me,  from  passages  in  the  Fathers,  that  it  was 
no  crime  to  strike  a  bishop." 

Laporte,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  after  mentioning  that 
the  Marshal  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  violence 
committed  in  Provence,  says  that  "  no  matter  how  vio- 
lent his  temper,  he  behaved  with  marvellous  circum- 
spection in  prison;  as  he  could  not  endure  a  fire  without 
his  cheeks  cracking  and  bleeding,  he  sent  his  shirt 
every  morning  to  be  warmed  in  an  apartment  which 
was  just  over  his  own.     .     .     ." 

In  August,  1637,  the  Cardinal  caused  Laporte,  the 
valet-dc-chamhre  of  the  Queen,  to  be  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  conveying  letters  written  by  Anne  of  Austria 
to  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  other  persons.  Having 
failed  to  wring  anything  out  of  the  Chevalier  de  Jars, 
His  Eminence  hoped  to  have  better  success  with  La- 
porte, who,  on  being  captured,  was  taken  to  the  Bas- 
tille, and  shown  into  the  presence  of  M.  du  Tremblay, 
who  at  once  proceeded  to  examine  the  prisoner.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrest  Laporte  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Queen  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  a  letter  of 
no  importance,  which  he  was  to  hand  to  AL  Thibau- 
diere.  Laporte,  not  wishing  to  betray  his  friend,  de- 
clared that  his  intention  was  to  put  the  letter  in  the 
post.  After  an  examination  which  lasted  for  two 
hours,  Laporte,  who  had  revealed  nothing,  and  who 
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might  have  revealed  a  great  deal,  was  taken  back  to  his 
cell.  The  following  day  he  was  allowed  to  repose  him- 
self, but  "on  the  15th  August,"  says  Laporte  in  his 
"  Memoirs,"  "  I  was  taken  again  before  the  Governor, 
and  on  my  way  I  saw  the  Chevalier  de  Jars,  who  looked 
at  me  with  a  speaking  eye."  The  second  examination 
led  to  no  greater  results  than  the  first,  and  was  shortly 
followed  by  a  third,  in  which  Laporte  was  asked  if  the 
Queen  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Flanders  and 
to  England.  This  Laporte  denied.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, just  as  he  was  going  to  bed,  Laporte  says  his 
door  was  violently  thrown  open  and  several  persons 
entered.  As  his  soldier  Jhad  told  him  that  prisoners 
were  often  despatched  at  night  he  was  terribly  alarmed. 
He  was  told  that  he  was  going  to  leave  the  Bastille,  and 
he  made  certain  that  he  was  about  to  be  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution,  nor  was  it  until  he  had  passed  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Jean  and  the  Place  de  Greve  that  he 
began  to  breathe  more  freely.  The  destination  of  La- 
porte was  the  Palais  Cardinal,  where,  shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  was  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Riche- 
lieu. Laporte  again  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  letters 
written  by  the  Queen  to  Spain.  "  But,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal in  a  rage,  "  she  has  acknowledged  this,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  carried  on  this  correspondence  through 
your  intervention,  not  only  with  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Cardinal  Infant,  but  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
Archduchess,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse."  In  sphe  of 
this  assertion  Laporte  denied  everything  except  that 
the  letter  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested, was  to  be  given  to  Thibaudiere.    This  the  Car- 
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dinal  knew.  "  My  examination  and  my  voyage,"  says 
Laporte,  "  lasted  five  hours;  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  I  returned  to  the  Bastille,  where  I  found 
that  M.  de  Herce  had  got  into  my  bed,  thinking  that 
I  would  not  return."  Laporte  had  to  stand  another 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  terrible  Cardinal,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  the  stratagems  of  His  Eminence,  such  as 
forcing  him  to  write  letters  to  the  Queen,  and  handing 
him  answers  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  enjoining  him 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  remained  firm  and  revealed 
nothing. 

Henri  Martin  has  written  some  curious  pages  upon 
this  affair.  He  begins  by  saying  that  a  young  girl  and 
an  old  monk  dared  to  attack  the  Colossus  who  made 
all  Europe  tremble.    He  then  writes  to  this  effect. 

Louis  XHL,  though  devoid  of  passion,  liked  the 
society  of  a  pretty  woman,  whose  presence  and  con- 
versation were  capable  of  animating  his  dull  existence. 
It  was  thus  that  he  loved  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort. 
one  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  noble  character.  Richelieu  had  tried  to 
turn  the  King's  friend  into  a  political  instrument,  but 
Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  who  pitied  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Queen,  turned  against  the  Cardinal.  A  cabal 
was  therefore  formed  at  Court,  under  the  protection  of 
His  Eminence,  to  find  another  "  mistress  "  for  the 
King.  The  Bishop  of  Limoges,  the  ex-favourite  St. 
Simon,  and  others,  brought  forward  the  niece  of  the 
bishop.  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette,  a  relative  of  Pere 
Joseph.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  they  all  believed 
the   virtue   of   the   King's   mistresses   quite   secure. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort  had  never  been  captivated 
by  the  "  monotonous  passion  "  of  her  royal  lover,  who 
spoke  to  her  of  nothing  but  his  dogs  and  hawks,  and 
that  only  at  intervals.  The  melancholy  of  the  King, 
which  bored  the  gay  and  lively  Hautefort,  interested 
the  gentle  Lafayette,  the  innocent  instrument  of  an 
intrigue  of  which  she  knew  nothing;  this  interest 
turned  to  love,  and  Louis  on  his  side  experienced,  for 
the  only  time  in  his  life,  a  feeling  akin  to  passion.  Both 
grew  alarmed,  and  the  lady  began  to  think  of  taking 
refuge  in  a  convent.  A  double  plot  was  hatched,  on 
one  side  to  detain  Mademoiselle  de  Lafayette  at  Court, 
on  the  other  to  drive  her  to  take  the  veil.  Although 
not  personally  acquainted  with  Anne  of  Austria,  Made- 
moiselle de  Lafayette  espoused  her  cause  quite  as 
warmly  as  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort,  and  she  spoke 
to  the  King  in  favour  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  his 
brother,  and  of  all  the  victims  of  that  "  terrible  man  " 
who  embroiled  him  with  all  his  relations,  who  was 
alone  opposed  to  a  general  peace,  and  who  was  the  ally 
of  heretics  against  Catholics. 

Richelieu  soon  perceived  that  he  must  get  rid  of 
the  second  mistress  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  first,  he 
therefore  charged  the  Dominican  father,  Carre,  the 
chief  of  his  secret  police,  to  urge  upon  Mademoiselle 
de  Lafayette  the  advisability  of  entering  a  convent. 
The  post  of  confessor  to  the  King  having  fallen  vacant, 
Richelieu  gave  the  appointment  to  Father  Caussin,  a 
Jesuit,  hoping  that  he  would  second  the  efforts  of 
Father  Carre.  Caussin,  however,  joined  the  camp  of 
the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  and  assured  the  young  lady 
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that  she  could  remain  at  Court  with  perfect  innocence. 
This  curious  struggle  lasted  more  than  a  year,  but  at 
last  Louise  de  Lafayette  decided  upon  entering  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation,  and  the  King,  though  great- 
ly grieved,  offered  no  opposition  to  this  resolution. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  gain  much  by  this.  The  King 
paid  frequent  visits  to  Sister  Louise,  who  attacked  His 
Eminence  with  increasing  violence.  A  serious  incident 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Richelieu.  The  Queen  kept  up  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  Courts  of  London  and 
Brussels,  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  various  Span- 
ish agents.  In  August,  1637,  one  of  the  Cardinal's 
spies  intercepted  a  mysterious  letter  written  by  the 
Queen  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  On  the  news  of  the 
arrest  of  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Laporte,  Anne  of 
Austria  was  seized  with  terror.  This  man  possessed 
all  her  secrets.  She  beheved  herself  threatened  with 
repudiation,  or  even  with  being  shut  up  in  a  State 
prison.  She  determined  to  reveal  nothing.  On  the 
day  of  the  Assumption,  after  having  taken  the  sacra- 
ment, she  sent  for  her  secretary  and  the  confessor  of 
the  King,  the  Father  Caussin,  and  swore  on  the  holy 
sacrament  which  she  had  just  received,  that  she  had 
written  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse  alone  but  not  abroad, 
and  she  sent  her  secretary  to  the  Cardinal  to  acquaint 
him  with  this  solemn  oath.  The  Cardinal  told  the  mes- 
senger that  he  knew  too  much  to  believe  in  it.  Two 
days  later  Her  Majesty  sent  for  Richelieu,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  had  written  to  her  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Infant,  "  to  enquire  after  his  health."  The  Cardinal 
said  that  there  was  something  more,  and  promised  the 
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Queen,  that,  if  she  would  tell  everything,  the  King 
would  forget  everything.  Anne  of  Austria  then  con- 
fessed having  written  abroad  on  several  occasions,  and 
Richelieu  obtained  a  written  pardon  from  the  King, 
who  embraced  Her  Majesty.  However,  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Cardinal  was  quite  satisfied;  and,  while 
the  Convent  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  where  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria was  in  the  habit  of  going  for  religious  practices,  was 
ransacked  in  search  of  papers,  Laporte  was  questioned 
and  cross-questioned,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Queen. 
At  this  difficult  juncture  Mademoiselle  de  Hautefort 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Her  Majesty;  she  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  Bastille  in  disguise,  and  by  dint  of  cour- 
age and  skill  managed  to  communicate  with  Laporte, 
and  to  tell  him  what  the  Queen  had  confessed.  Laporte 
(who  gives  minute  details  of  this  adventure  in  his 
"  Memoirs  ")  repeated  the  revelations  made  by  Anne 
of  Austria;  Madame  de  Chevreuse  fled  to  Spain,  and 
nothing  more  transpired. 

The  above  account  tallies  in  most  respects  with 
what  we  find  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Richelieu,  who  says 
by  the  way  that  he  threatened  the  Queen  to  have 
Laporte  put  to  the  question*    The  Cardinal  terminates 

*  Laporte  says  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that  "  The  Cardinal,  furious 
at  being  unable  to  get  anything  out  of  Laporte,  deputed  La  Faymas 
to  examine  him,  and  La  Faymas  soon  threatened  to  have  recourse 
to  torture.  He  said  to  Laporte,  after  vain  efforts  to  overcome  his 
obstinacy,  '  Here  is  an  order  by  which  you  are  sentenced  to 
undergo  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  question.'  And  he  made 
me  descend  into  the  question-chamber  with  Sergeant  Labriere, 
showed  me  the  instruments,  delivered  a  long  lecture  on  the  v/edges, 
cords,  etc.,  exaggerating  as  much  as  possible  the  suffering  they 
inflicted.     ...     I  told  him  that  the  King  was  master  of  my  life, 
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his  account  thus:  "  Of  all  those  who  behaved  badly 
in  this  affair  there  was  no  one  who  went  so  far  as 
the  little  Father  Caussin,  who  had  the  boldness  and 
folly  to  tell  the  King  some  months  afterwards  that  the 
imprisonment  of  Laporte  astonished  him  greatly,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
Cardinal  to  treat  the  Queen  so  badly,  since  he  had 
always  loved  her,  and  still  bore  her  great  affection. 
This  constituted  the  blackest  and  most  damnable 
malice  capable  of  entering  the  mind  of  a  monk."  And 
the  Cardinal  defends  himself  with  great  warmth  against 
this  accusation  of  being  in  love  with  the  Queen,  attrib- 
uting it  to  Anne  of  Austria  herself,  "  who  had  taken 
several  false  oaths,  and  acknowledged  the  falseness  of 
statements  to  which  she  had  sworn  on  the  holy  sacra- 
ment." The  "  little  Father  Caussin  "  was  exiled  to 
Rennes.* 

To  return  to  Laporte.  He  says  that  after  remaining 
in  a  cell  for  six  weeks  he  was  allowed  the  liberties  of 
the  Bastille.     He  then  learned  that  their  Majesties  be- 

could  deprive  me  of  it,  and  consequently  could  flatten  my  knees; 
but  that  I  knew  he  was  just,  and  that  he  would  never  allow  me 
to  be  treated  in  this  way  without  having  deserved  it,"  which 
was  much  the  same  as  Felton  said  when  he  was  threatened  with 
torture. 

*  Voltaire  remarks,  in  his  "  History  of  Louis  XIII." :  "  Observe 
that  you  will  never  see  any  trouble  or  Court  intrigue  in  which  the 
confessors  of  kings  are  not  mixed  up,  and  that  they  have  often 
been  disgraced.  A  prince  is  weak  enough  to  consult  his  confessor; 
the  confessor,  who  always  belongs  to  a  faction,  endea%-ours  to 
make  his  penitent  regard  that  faction  as  the  will  of  God;  the 
minister  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  this;  the  confessor  is 
punished,  and  is  replaced  by  another,  who  resorts  to  the  same 
artifices." 
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ing  reconciled  had  gone  to  Chantilly,  and,  he  adds,  "  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  the  Queen  came  to  Paris,  and 
passed  by  the  Porte  St.  Antoine;  having  been  informed 
of  this,  I  ascended  the  towers  to  see  her  pass.  As  soon 
as  she  perceived  me  she  ahghted  from  her  carriage,  and 
made  me  a  sign  with  her  hand  and  with  her  head,  as  if 
to  say  that  she  was  satisfied  with  me. 

"  On  leaving  my  cell,"  writes  Laporte,  "  I  was  put 
with  Count  d'Achon,  a  good  and  honourable  man,  the 
nephew  of  Father  Chantaloup,  who  went  with  Marie 
de  Medicis  to  Flanders,  and  who  was  in  favour  of  carry- 
ing ofT  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  (the  Cardinal's  niece), 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency. 
The  Count  was  the  ringleader  in  this  afifair,  together 
with  M.  de  Besangon,  who  had  escaped  from  the  prison 
of  Fort  I'Eveque  by  means  of  a  machine  of  his  inven- 
tion. Their  intention  was  to  seize  upon  Madame 
d'Aiguillon  as  she  was  riding  in  the  park  of  Vincennes, 
but  they  were  betrayed  by  a  false  brother.  A  soldier 
was  hung,  the  Count,  and  a  valet-dc-chambre  of  the 
Queen  were  committed  to  the  Bastille.  The  latter 
managed  to  escape.  The  poor  Count  was  confined  in 
a  dark  cell  without  a  lamp,  and  there  he  remained  for 
seven  years,  and  he  would  not  have  escaped  so  easily 
had  not  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon  said  that  no  gentle- 
man should  lose  his  life  on  her  account.  .  .  . 
While  he  was  in  prison  his  relations  seized  upon  his 
property."  In  the  end  we  find  that  for  a  consideration 
of  a  thousand  pistoles  a  lady  interceded  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner  with  the  Duchess,  who,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  M.  de  St.  Sauver,  a  relation  of  the  Car- 
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dinal,  obtained  his  release,  invited  him  to  the  nuptials, 
and  aided  him  to  recover  his  properly. 

Laporte  also  informs  us  that  there  was  a  third  person 
in  the  room  with  the  Count  and  himself,  M.  de  Cha- 
vaille,  who  had  refused  to  obey  his  superior,  M.  de 
Ventadour.  "  We  all  three  spent  our  time,"  he  says, 
"  in  different  ways.  M.  de  Achon  studied  mathe- 
matics, and  sometimes  diverted  himself  by  teaching 
dogs  tricks,  which  he  did  admirably.  M.  de  Chavaille 
composed  a  book,  and  I  learned  drawing  from  M.  du 
Fargis.     .     .     ," 

Laporte,  who  remained  in  the  Bastille  nine  months 
to  a  day,  was  released  on  May  12,  1638,  on  the  demand 
of  the  Queen,  who  was  then  enceinte.  The  King  could 
hardly  refuse  so  slight  a  favour  at  such  a  moment. 

Had  the  Cardinal  been  the  sanguinary  and  remorse- 
less tyrant  he  is  often  represented,  it  is  only  probable 
that  Laporte  would  have  been  treated  to  something 
more  than  a  view  of  the  instruments  of  torture,  which 
he  says  that  Sergeant  Labriere  showed  him. 

La  Rochefoucauld  relates  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  that, 
suspected  of  having  aided  Madame  de  Chevreuse  to 
escape  to  Spain,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  in  1637, 
and  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  who, 
not  being  able  to  get  anything  out  of  him,  said  sud- 
denly, "  Then  you  must  go  to  the  Bastille."  "  And 
thither,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld,  "  I  was  taken  the 
next  day  by  Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye.  ...  I  saw 
there  Marshal  Bassompierre.  whose  great  merit  and 
agreeable    qualities   are    well    known;     I    saw    there 
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Marshal  Vitry,  the  Count  de  Cramail,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Jars,  du  Fargis,  le  Coudray,  Montpensier,  Vau- 
tier,  and  an  infinite  number  of  persons  of  all  conditions 
and  sexes.  The  sight  of  so  many  piteous  objects  in- 
creased my  hatred  of  the  administration  of  the  Cardi- 
nal. Marshal  de  la  Meilleraye  came  to  release  me  a  week 
afterwards,  and  I  went  to  Ruel  to  thank  the  Cardinal 
for  having  restored  me  to  liberty.  .  .  ."  If  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Maximes  "  had  been  put  to  the  question 
he  would  probably  have  owned  that  he  gave  the  fugi- 
tive duchess  horses  and  guides,  and  had  taken  charge 
of  her  diamonds,  which  were  valued  at  200,000  crowns. 
Subjected,  however,  only  to  a  mild  imprisonment  he 
held  his  peace,  and  denied  all  complicity  in  the  escape 
of  the  lovely  and  intriguing  duchess,  who  had  probably 
turned  his  head;  he  was  then  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age. 

According  to  Maquet,  the  celebrated  Jean  Casimir, 
who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  Cardinal  in  1638,  was 
committed  to  the  Bastille,  and  remained  there  for  two 
years,  when  his  brother,  the  King  of  Poland,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  Paris  to  procure  his  release.  Most  of 
the  biographers  of  Jean  Casimir  say  that,  when  on 
his  way  to  Spain  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Philip 
III.,  he  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  and 
thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Cardinal, 
in  his  "  Memoirs,"  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
affair.  He  says  that  Casimir  was  visiting  Toulon  and 
all  the  ports  and  strong  places  in  disguise,  when  he  was 
discovered  and  arrested.     Both  the  King  of  Poland 
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and  the  Republic  of  Venice  interceded  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner;  "  but,"  adds  Richelieu,  "  among  all  the  de- 
mands made  in  favour  of  this  Prince,  the  most  pressing 
was  that  of  the  King  of  England,  who  pretended  that 
His  Majesty  ought  to  accord  the  liberty  of  Casimir  in 
exchange  for  his  nephew."  The  nephew  of  the  King 
of  England  was  Prince  Rupert,  brother  of  the  Prince 
Palatine,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial- 
ists. Upon  this  subject  the  Cardinal  says:  "  While 
Italy,  Germany,  Alsace,  Flanders,  Spain,  and  France, 
were  fighting  by  sea  and  land,  England  alone,  although 
interested  in  the  war,  looked  on  with  folded  arms.  Her 
King  sent  inadequate  succour  to  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine, his  nephew,  rather  to  allow  him  to  languish  and  be 
beaten  by  his  enemies  than  to  afiford  him  the  means  of 
re-establishing  his  afTairs."  The  consequence  was 
that  the  Prince  Palatine  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Lemgow  with  the  loss  of  his  guns,  his  baggage,  and 
his  brother.  The  Cardinal  adds:  "  Feeble  succours 
ordinarily  produce  similar  results,  and  those  who  give 
them  are  worse  enemies  than  the  enemies  themselves, 
for  they  are  the  cause  of  a  second  loss,  that  of  honour 
after  that  of  more  material  advantages." 

A  year  afterwards  the  Prince  Palatine  himself  was 
arrested  as  he  was  passing  through  France  on  his  way 
to  Switzerland,  and  was  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He  had 
gone  to  London  for  money  wherewith  to  purchase  the 
command  of  the  Weimar  army,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Bernhart,  and  as  he  was  returning 
with  the  necessary  funds  he  was  snapped  up  by  Riche- 
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lieu  in  August,  1639,  and  detained  in  prison  until  July, 
1640.  The  Queen  of  Sweden  and  the  Swiss  interceded 
in  his  favour.  The  Prince  was  the  son  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  IV.  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  In  1644  we  find  the  Prince  lodged  at  White- 
hall, and  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  his 
uncle  when  Charles  I.  went  there  to  arrest  the  five 
members  and  found  the  birds  flown.* 

As  regards  the  Polish  captive,  Voltaire  says  that, 
"  In  1668,  Jean  Casimir,  King  of  Poland,  renewed  the 
example  of  the  Queen  Christine.  Fatigued  by  the 
trouble  of  governing,  and  wishing  to  live  happily,  he 
chose  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris  for  his  re- 
treat." Paris  had  for  some  years  been  the  centre  of 
all  the  arts;  it  was  a  delicious  dwelling  place  for  a  King 
who  desired  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  society,  and  who 
loved  letters.  He  had  been  a  Jesuit  and  a  Cardinal 
before  being  a  King;  he  married  Marie  de  Gonzagua, 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  and  it  is  said  that  afterwards, 

*  The  State  trials  give  an  account  of  the  severe  penalty  in- 
flicted upon  one  Edward  Floyde  for  having  insulted  the  Princess 
Palatine,  "  the  daughter  of  James  I.  and  titular  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia." Floyde  was  accused  of  having  said,  "  I  have  heard  that 
Prague  is  taken,  and  goodman  Palsgrave  and  goodwife  Palsgrave 
have  taken  to  their  heels  and  run  away."  Both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment seriously  discussed  this  allusion  to  the  Prince  and  Princess 
Palatine,  and  the  House  of  Lords  finally  declared  Edward  Floyde 
to  be  an  infamous  person,  incapable  of  bearing  arms  as  a  gentle- 
man, or  of  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  He  was  sentenced 
to  ride  with  his  head  to  his  horse's  tail  from  Westminster  to  the 
pillory  in  Cheapside ;  after  that,  to  be  whipped  from  the  Fleet  to 
Westminster,  there  again  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  He  was  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £5000  to  the  King,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for 
life. 
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when  in  France,  he  secretly  married  Marie  Mignot,  the 
daughter  of  a  washerwoman,  already  left  a  widow,  first 
by  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  then 
by  the  second  Marshal  I'Hopital.  Equally  disgusted 
with  royalty  and  the  church,  Jean  Casimir  sought  to 
live  as  a  private  individual  and  a  philosopher,  and  in 
Paris  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  styled  Maj- 
esty.   Of  Jean  Casimir  Byron  thus  sang: 

A  learned  monarch,  faith !  was  he, 

And  most  unlike  your  majesty  (Charles  XII.) 

He  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 

New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 

And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  Diet), 

He  reigned  in  most  unseemly  quiet; 

Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex. 

He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex, 

And  sometimes  these  so  forward  are, 

They  made  him  with  himself  at  war; 

But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 

Another  mistress,  or  new  book. 

Mazeppa. 

Montglat,  in  his  "  Memoirs"  (1640)  refers  to  both 
the  captive  princes.  He  says  that,  "  In  the  month  of 
January,  on  the  pressing  demands  made  by  the  King 
of  Poland,  Prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  was  released 
from  the  Bastille.  The  King  invited  him  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table.  He  did  not 
see  Monsieur,  because  that  prince  refused  to  give  him 
precedence,  the  crown  of  Poland  being  elective,  where- 
as he  was  a  direct  successor  to  the  throne.  Prince  Cas- 
imir, however,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cardinal,  without  pre- 
tending to  claim  any  right  of  precedence,  with  so  high 
a  hand  does  this  man  carry  matters,  and  so  greatly  is 
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he  dreaded  by  foreigners.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  although  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  did 
not  respect  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Having  been 
delivered  from  prison  on  the  demand  of  his  uncle,  the 
King  of  England,  he  refused  to  see  Monsieur,  owing 
to  the  rank  to  which  he  pretended  as  an  Elector  of 
Germany,  but  with  the  Cardinal  he  disputed  nothing."* 
Count  Philip  d'Aglie  and  Father  Monod  both  got 
into  trouble  for  trying  to  thwart  the  policy  of  the 
Cardinal  in  Savoy.    The  former  was  the  lover  of  Ma- 

*  Strange  to  say  the  next  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Monsieur,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, Charles  Louis.  Larrey,  in  his  "  History  of  Louis  XIV.," 
says: 

"  On  the  2ist  November,  1671,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  widower 
of  the  Princess  of  England,  married  the  Princess  Palatine  at 
Chalons.  .  .  .  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  Charles  Louis, 
who,  by  the  Peace  of  Munster,  was  re-established  in  the  Electorate 
of  which  his  father,  Frederick,  had  been  dispossessed,  as  well  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans gave  that  Prince  and  their  posterity  great  pretensions  to  the 
Palatinate." 

Dwelling  afterwards  on  the  conduct  of  Turenne  in  the  Palati- 
nate in  1674,  the  historian  says :  "  Neither  the  palace  of  the 
Elector,  nor  the  tombs  of  this  sovereign  house,  nor  the  alliance 
with  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  sister  of  the  Prince  Palatine 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  respected.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  despoiling,  but  everything  that  escaped  the  fury  of  the  sol- 
diery was  destroyed  by  fire.  Five-and-twenty  large  villages  were 
consumed,  and  four  or  five  little  towns  reduced  to  ashes." 

So  horrified  in  fact  was  the  Prince  Palatine  with  the  conduct 
of  the  French,  that  he  sent  a  challenge  to  Turenne,  which  that 
commander  declined  to  accept.  He  promised  to  punish  the  guilty, 
and  at  the  same  time  excused  them  on  the  ground  that  all  the 
Frenchmen  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  had  been 
barbarously  treated. 
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dame  Royale,  as  Christine,  widow  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
and  daughter  of  Henri  IV.,  was  called;  the  second 
was  her  confessor.  Both  opposed  the  designs  of  Riche- 
lieu; Count  d'Aglie  was  arrested  at  Turin,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Bastille,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  was 
driven  into  exile.  In  this  affair  His  Eminence  behaved 
not  only  with  a  good  deal  of  perfidy,  but  in  defiance  of 
the  law  of  nations;  however,  he  conceived  he  was  acting 
in  the  interest  of  France. 

In  1639  was  fought  the  battle  of  Thionville,  where 
the  French,  under  Marquis  de  Feuquieres,  sustained 
a  very  sanguinary  defeat.  The  infantry  appear  to  have 
fought  with  desperate  courage,  and  to  have  suffered 
severely,  while  the  cavalry  broke  and  fled.  The  general 
in  command  was  mortally  wounded,  and  expired  short- 
ly after  learning  that  Louis  XIII.  was  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  behaved.  The  fact  is  that  the 
force  under  the  Marquis  was  completely  overpowered 
by  that  under  Piccolomini.  Bazin,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Louis  XIII.,"  says  that  all  the  officers 
who  took  to  flight  at  Thionville  were  committed  to  the 
Bastille,  and  "  Richelieu  sent  strict  orders  for  all  those 
who  behaved  badly  before  Thionville  to  be  tried."  The 
Comte  de  Grancey  and  other  officers  of  inferior  rank 
were  put  into  prison.  Three  squadrons  of  light  horse 
were  disbanded  on  account  of  their  cowardice,  their 
captains  and  officers  being  declared  infamous,  and  in- 
capable of  further  service.  Among  these  officers  was 
a  Marquis  de  Praslin,  who  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  on  previous  occasions.     As  for  the  Comte  de 
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Grancey,  he  did  not  remain  long  in  durance  vile.  We 
find  him  in  1641  ordered  by  the  Cardinal  to  take  pos- 
session of  Lorraine  and  of  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  which  he 
did  almost  without  resistance.  In  1651,  the  Count 
obtained  his  baton  of  Marshal,  and  in  1662  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Thionville,  which  Conde  had 
conquered  very  shortly  after  the  terrible  disaster  of 
the  Marquis  de  Feuquieres. 

As  Sourdis  had  something  to  say  to  several  of  the 
victims  of  Richelieu  we  may  be  excused  for  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  his  strange  career.  When 
Bishop  of  Maillevais,  we  find  him  acting  as  a  kind  of 
lieutenant  to  Richelieu  during  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle.  He  was  something  more  than  my  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  was  "  a  land  commander  and  a 
tar."  Sourdis  was  at  once  a  soldier,  general  of  the  gal- 
leys, and  a  prelate.*  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal,  he  v^^as  made  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and 
there  he  got  into  trouble  with  d'Epernon,  who  was 
always  playing  practical  jokes  upon  him.  "  The 
Duke,"  says  Sismondi,  "  laughed  at  the  fear  and  anger 
of  the  prelate,  who,  in  his  turn,  resorted  to  ecclesiastical 
weapons.     The  Bishop  not  having  raised  his  hat  to 

*  "  It  was  common  then  to  see  priests  commanding  armies. 
The  Cardinal  Infant,  the  Cardinal  of  Savoy,  Richelieu,  Lavalette, 
Sourdis  (Archbishop  of  Bordeaux),  the  Cardinal  Theodore  Tri- 
vulce,  commanding  the  Spanish  cavalry,  put  on  the  breastplate. 
A  Bishop  of  Mcnde  was  often  contractor  for  the  army.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  angry  with  France,  sent  word  to  Cardinal  Lavalette 
that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  hat  if  he  did  not  lay  down  his 
arms ;  but  when  he  made  friends  with  France,  he  loaded  him  with 
benedictions." — Voltaire. 
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d'Epernon,  the  Duke  knocked  it  off  with  his  stick." 
Some  accounts  say  that  the  Governor  of  Guienne,  who 
was  then  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  went  so  far  as  to 
strike  Sourdis  on  the  mouth  with  his  fist.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Duke  was  excommunicated  by  the 
Archbishop,  and  ordered  by  the  King  to  retire  to  one 
of  his  castles  until  he  received  pardon  from  Rome. 
This  was  not  accorded  for  four  months,  and  then  the 
Duke  had  to  receive  it  kneeling  in  front  of  the  Church 
of  Coutras,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Archbishop,  who,  by 
way  of  penance,  ordered  him  to  visit  three  chapels  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  to  repeat  the  Rosary  three  times,  and 
three  times  to  read  the  service  of  Our  Lady. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  Archbishop  that  he 
refused  to  credit  the  absurd  accusations  of  sorcery 
brought  against  Urbain  Grandier.  In  1636  we  find 
Sourdis  ordered  by  Richelieu  to  take  command  of  the 
fleet  and,  in  concert  with  Marshal  Vitry,  to  re-capture 
the  isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite  and  St.  Honorat.  "  It  ap- 
pears," says  Sismondi,  "  that  Sourdis  joined  sacerdotal 
to  military  insolence,  so  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
on  with  him;  in  fact,  this  prelate,  who  had  been  caned 
by  the  Due  d'Epernon,  Governor  of  Guienne.  was 
caned  again  by  Marshal  Vitry.  Governor  of  Provence. 
This  scandal  caused  so  much  trouble  in  the  fleet  that 
the  expedition  had  to  be  put  off  for  a  year." 

In  1638  the  Archbishop  was  once  more  at  sea.  co- 
operating with  the  Prince  de  Conde  against  Fonta- 
rabia.  On  this  occasion  he  set  fire  to  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Gattari,  and  announced  to  Richelieu,  with  much 
glee,  that  he  had  seen  seventeen  vessels  consumed  be- 
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fore  his  eyes,  with  all  their  crews  and  3000  troops. 
"  Then,"  writes  Sismondi,  "  Conde  ordered  the  Due 
de  Lavalette  to  yield  the  command  of  his  attack  to 
Sourdis.  .  .  .  While  Lavalette  retired  for  a 
league,  indignant  at  being  obliged  to  cede  the  post  of 
honour  to  a  prelate,  the  personal  enemy  of  his  father 
(the  Due  d'Epernon),  and  while  Conde  and  Sourdis  un- 
dertook an  imprudent  assault,  the  Admiral  of  Castille, 
with  a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  force,  suddenly 
attacked  the  French  lines,  and  Conde  and  Sourdis 
were  obliged  to  make  a  shameful  retreat  on  board  the 
fleet.  The  Due  de  Lavalette  was  made  the  scapegoat 
in  this  affair." 

In  1 64 1  the  Archbishop  once  more  hoisted  his  pen- 
nant on  board,  and  co-operated  with  the  army  which 
attacked  Tarragona.  He  was,  however,  ill-treated  by 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  coast  of 
Provence  to  refit.  The  whole  expedition  failed,  and 
not  only  was  Sourdis  ordered  back  to  his  diocese,  but 
he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and 
therefore  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope.  Nor  did  he  venture  back 
to  Bordeaux  until  after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal. 
Bazin  says  that  the  Archbishop  took  advantage  of  his 
exile  to  the  Papal  city  to  learn  a  little  theology.  It  is 
strange  that  this  bellicose  prelate  should  have  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  Marshal  Vitry  and 
of  the  Due  de  Lavalette. 
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THE  FRONDE.  —  COMTE  DE  RIEUX,  1652.  —  F.  DE 
CROISSY,  1653.  —  RANTZAU,  1650.  —  ONQUIER,  1648. 
—  BOUILLON  AND  CARNAVALET,  1650.  —  FON- 
TRAILLES. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  similarity  between  the 
troubles  which  marked  the  Regency  of  Marie  de 
Medicis  and  that  of  Anne  of  Austria.  Marie  de 
Medicis  had  Concini  for  a  minister;  Anne  of  Austria 
had  Mazarin.  Both  these  Italians  were  hateful  to  the 
nobility;  Concini  was  assassinated,  Mazarin  was  sev- 
eral times  driven  into  exile.  Marie  de  Medicis  kept  the 
great  nobles  quiet  as  long  as  the  treasure  left  by  Henri 
IV.  lasted.  Mazarin  was  reproached  with  having  cor- 
rupted where  Richelieu  killed.  Anne  of  Austria  had 
hardly  assumed  the  reins  of  Government  when  she  had 
to  contend  with  the  cabal  of  the  hnportants,  formed  by 
the  Guises,  the  Vendomes,  the  Epernons,  the  Due  de 
Beaufort,  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  (de  la  Riviere),  and 
others.  This  cabal  was  soon  quelled;  Beaufort,  after- 
wards known  as  "  King  of  the  Markets,"  was  com- 
mitted to  Vincennes,  and  the  Bishop  was  sent  to  his 
diocese.  France  was  at  war  with  both  the  Empire  and 
Spain,  and  was  victorious  by  land  and  sea.  Conde  and 
Turenne,  on  the  side  of  France,  covered  themselves 
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with  glory.  The  consequence  was  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, which  brought  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War  "  to  a 
close,  and  to  which  Spain  alone  refused  to  accede. 

Several  arbitrary  acts  now  produced  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  Court  and  the  Parliament;  the  Chamber  of 
St.  Louis  voted  Twenty-seven  Articles,  or  a  sort  of 
National  Constitution,  corresponding  to  our  "  Petition 
of  Rights;"  they  were  hailed  by  the  people  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  Parliament  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  them 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Queen  Regent,  who 
resisted  as  so  many  assassinations  this  attempt  to  cur- 
tail the  royal  authority. 

The  Court,  the  army,  and  the  people  were  now  di- 
vided into  two  parties — the  Mazarins,  and  the  Fron- 
deiirs.  The  Parliament  was  encouraged  by  such  men 
as  Chateauneuf  (ex-Keeper  of  the  Seals),  by  Mon- 
tresor  and  St.  Ibal  (who  had  both  offered  to  assassinate 
Richelieu),  by  Chavigny  (the  author  of  Mazarin's  for- 
tune, and  who  had  been  disgraced  by  him),  by  that 
arch-conspirator,  Fontrailles,  and  that  turbulent 
Churchman,  de  Condi,  who  became  Cardinal  de  Retz. 
Matthieu  Mole  in  vain  interposed  between  the  two 
parties. 

At  this  juncture  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Lens, 
gained  by  Conde  over  the  Spaniards,  reached  Paris, 
and  excited  so  much  enthusiasm  that  the  Queen 
thought  the  moment  propitious  for  a  coup  d'etat.  Anne 
of  Austria  did  not  imitate  Charles  I.,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  gone  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  Palatine,  to  arrest  Hampden, 
Pym,  HoUis,  Strode,  and  Haslerig;    she  ordered  the 
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lieutenant  of  her  guard  to  seize  three  of  the  most  fac- 
tious members  of  Parliament,  the  Presidents  Blanc- 
menil  and  Charton,  and  Broussel.  who  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  people,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the 
father  of  liberty.  Charton  escaped;  the  two  others 
were  arrested.  As  the  train-bands  mustered  in  London 
in  1642,  so  the  citizens  of  Paris  rose  in  1648,  chains 
were  stretched  across  the  streets  and  barricades  erected 
to  the  cry  of  "  Broussel  and  Liberty,"  instead  of  "  Priv- 
ilege." The  Parliament  repaired  in  a  body  to  the 
Palais  Royale  to  demand  the  release  of  the  two  mem- 
bers. The  Court  deemed  resistance  impossible  for  the 
moment,  and  Anne  of  Austria  sanctioned  most  of  the 
Twenty-seven  Articles,  one  of  which,  Article  IV.,  con- 
cerns us.  It  ran  thus:  "  No  subject  of  the  King,  no 
matter  what  his  quality  or  position,  can  be  detained  in 
prison  for  twenty-four  hours  without  being  examined 
according  to  the  ordinances,  and  handed  over  to  his 
natural  judges  on  pain  of  his  gaolers  and  captains  being 
held  responsible  for  the  same."  This  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Queen  Regent  is  known  as  the  Declaration  of  the 
24th  October,  1648.  It  was  not  until  1649  ^hat  our 
Habeas  Corpus  was  voted.  Broussel  and  Blancmenil 
were  released. 

The  truce  between  the  Court  and  the  Parliament 
was  of  short  duration.  Peace  having  been  signed  with 
the  Empire  at  Munster,  some  regiments  were  recalled 
to  Paris;  this,  and  a  quarrel  between  Monsieur  and 
Conde,  who  promised  his  support  to  Mazarin,  led  Anne 
of  Austria  to  consider  herself  in  a  position  to  brave  the 
Parliament.    To  the  great  consternation  of  the  people 
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the  Court  suddenly  left  Paris  for  St.  Germain,  and  a 
royal  army  was  at  once  ordered  to  march  against  the 
capital.  Mazarin  sent  the  Parliament  a  Icttre  de  cachet, 
exiling  it  to  Montargis,  and  the  Parliament  retorted  by 
declaring  the  Cardinal  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  ordering  him  to  leave  France  within  a  week. 

The  great  Conde  took  command  of  the  Royal 
forces,  while  his  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  was  de- 
clared generalissimo  of  those  of  the  Parliament.  Most 
of  the  princes  and  great  nobles  of  the  kingdom  em- 
braced the  side  of  liberty,  but  from  no  pure  motives 
such  as  those  which  actuated  Hampden  and  Pym. 
The  Prince  de  Conti,  a  hunchback,  cast  his  lot  in  with 
the  Parliament,  although  of  the  Blood  Royal,  because 
his  brother  had  treated  him  like  a  child;  the  Due 
d'Elbeuf  because,  as  Montglat  says,  "  he  was  poor  and 
ruined,  and  wished  to  fish  in  troubled  water."  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz  says  that  this  duke  was  the  first  prince 
rendered  vile  by  poverty.  The  Prince  de  Marsillac, 
the  Dukes  of  Bouillon,  Chevreuse,  Luynes,  Longue- 
ville,  Brissac,  together  with  a  number  of  other  nobles, 
the  Marshal  de  la  Mothe  and  de  Condi,  declared  for 
the  Fronde,  while  Turenne,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Longueville,  Conde's  sister,  after  trying 
to  turn  his  army  against  the  Court,  deserted  and  threw 
himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards.  All  these 
nobles  were  influenced  by  personal  interest,  ambition, 
or  love.* 

*  Voltaire,  writing  of  this  epoch,  says :  "  The  French  flung 
themselves  into  sedition  through  caprice  and  with  laughter;  wom- 
en were  at  the  head  of  all  the  factions ;  love  made  and  dissolved 
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Sainte  Aulaire,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Fronde,"  says 
that  the  illustrious  defenders  of  the  popular  cause 
were  loudly  acclaimed  by  the  Parisians,  and  that  en- 
thusiasm reached  intoxication  when  the  Duchesses  of 
Longueville  and  Bouillon,  both  lovely,  and  holding 
their  children  by  the  hand,  crossed  the  Place  de  Greve 
on  foot  and  entered  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  declaring  that 
they  wished  to  reside  under  the  protection  of  citizens 
as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  their  husbands 
in  the  service  of  the  city  and  of  Parliament. 

Anquetil,  in  his  "  History  of  France,"  says:  "The 
Queen  Regent  took  her  measures  so  badly  that,  be- 
fore leaving  Paris,  she  neglected  to  see  if  the  Bastille 
were  in  a  position  to  hold  the  people  in  check.  She 
left  it  without  bread,  without  ammunition,  and  with 
only  twenty-two  soldiers  under  the  command  of 
du  Tremblay,  the  brother  of  the  famous  Father 
Joseph." 

As  in  England  the  Tower  was  blockaded  in  1642, 
so  in  France  the  Bastille  was  besieged  in  1649.  On 
the  4th  January  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  the  Parlia- 
ment directed  the  Due  d'Elbeuf  to  storm  that  strong- 
hold.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  rush  of 

cabals.  The  Duchesse  de  Longueville  induced  Turenne  to  try  and 
persuade  the  army  he  commanded  for  the  King  to  revolt.  This 
great  man  was  obliged  to  leave  his  army  as  a  fugitive  to  please  a 
woman  who  laughed  at  his  passion."  Among  the  amorous  war- 
riors, Voltaire  quotes  Marshal  de  Hocquincourt,  who  wrote  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Montbazon :  "  Peronne  est  a  la  belle  des  belles," 
and  La  Rochefoucauld,  who,  after  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Antoine,  wrote  to  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville : 

"  Pour  meriter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  a  ses  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois,  je  I'aurais  faite  aux  dieux." 
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citizens  in  the  direction  of  the  fortress,  and  "  noble 
ladies,  elegantly  dressed,"  resorted  to  the  scene  of 
action.  Cardinal  de  Retz  informs  us  that  "  it  was  a 
pleasant  spectacle  to  see  ladies  at  this  famous  siege 
take  their  chairs  into  the  garden  of  the  Arsenal,  where 
a  battery  had  been  erected,  in  the  same  way  as  they 
carry  them  to  church."  Accounts  dififer  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  du  Tremblay  on  this  occasion.  Some  authori- 
ties say  that  he  at  once  consented  to  surrender;  others 
that  he  did  not  open  his  gates  until  two  shots  had  been 
fired.  Nicolas  Goulas  talks  of  fifteen  discharges  of  ar- 
tillery ushering  in  the  Fronde.  He  adds  that  du 
Tremblay,  having  no  hope  of  succour,  was  afraid  to 
fire  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  also  that  the  Governor 
was  much  blamed  at  St.  Germain  for  not  having  de- 
fended the  Bastille,  and  that  there  was  some  talk  of 
decapitating  him.  It  appears  certain  that  the  Due 
d'Elbeuf  did  erect  a  battery  of  six  guns  in  the  garden 
of  the  Arsenal,  that  du  Tremblay  did  not  wait  for  an 
assault,  that  he  surrendered  and  was  allowed  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  his  twenty-two  men  and  his 
furniture,  being  allowed  two  days  to  accomplish  the 
same,  and  that  the  comedy  was  brought  to  a  close 
without  a  single  drop  of  blood  having  been  shed. 

Referring  to  this  matter  in  March,  Cardinal  de 
Retz  says  in  his  "  Memoirs  ":  "  I  could  not  help  smil- 
ing when  I  heard  some  members  propose  to  pull  down 
the  Bastille,  etc.,  etc.  These  remarks,  trivial  in  them- 
selves, are  worthy  of  history  as  illustrating  the  ex- 
travagance of  an  epoch  when  all  the  fools  go  mad  and 
when  wise  men  are  not  permitted  to  speak." 
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For  the  moment,  however,  Parliament  contented 
itself  with  giving  the  Governorship  of  the  Bastille  to 
Louviere,  the  son  of  Broussel,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
would  see  Art.  IV.  of  the  Declaration  of  the  24th  Oc- 
tober duly  observed. 

Bazin,  in  his  account  of  this  terrible  affair,  *'  which 
flattered  the  popular  pride  and  encouraged  the  new 
militia,"  says:  "  The  Bastille,  which  sustained  the  fire 
of  six  guns  without  much  damage,  and  was  defended 
by  twenty-two  soldiers,  who  killed  no  one,  surrendered 
to  the  Due  d'Elbeuf.  Du  Tremblay  left  the  place  with 
the  garrison,  and  the  people  were  intoxicated  with  joy 
on  learning  that  this  terrible  State  prison  in  zvhich  they 
hoped  to  shut  up  their  enemies,  was  to  be  henceforward 
opened  and  closed  by  that  old  defender  of  liberty. 
Pierre  de  Broussel.  However,  as  it  was  not  consid- 
ered right  that  the  besiegers  should  support  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  the  Parliament  decreed  the  con- 
fiscation of  Cardinal  Mazarin's  property  .  .  .  and 
the  same  day  it  ordered  a  sum  of  20,ooofr.  to  be  paid 
to  the  Queen  of  England  (the  wife  of  Charles  I.),  see- 
ing that  she  had  need  of  this  sum,  not  having  received 
her  pension  for  six  months."  * 

*  De  Retz  says  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  :  "  Five  or  six  days  before 
the  King  left  Paris  I  went  to  see  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
found  her  in  the  room  with  her  daughter,  who  afterwards  became 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  She  said  to  me :  '  You  see  I  have  come  to 
keep  Henrietta  companj'.  Poor  child !  she  could  not  get  up  to-day 
for  want  of  a  fire.'  The  truth  is  that  for  six  months  the  Cardinal 
had  not  paid  her.  ...  I  exaggerated  the  shame  of  this  deser- 
tion, and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  Parliament  sent  the  Queen 
40,000  fr.  Posterity  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Princess 
of  England,  the  granddaughter  of  Henri  IV..  was  in  want  of  a 
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Peace  was  patched  up  between  the  rival  parties; 
but  Anne  of  Austria  had  soon  to  complain  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  hero  of  Rocroi,  and  she  treated  him  as 
Marie  de  Medicis  had  treated  his  father.  The  Queen, 
in  fact,  flung  into  prison  both  the  ex-Commander  of 
the  Royal  army,  the  ex-Generalissimo  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces,  and  their  brother-in-law,  the  Due  de 
Longueville.*  This  arbitrary  act  was  a  violation  of 
Art.  IV.,  and  was  resented  by  the  Fronde,  which  took 
up  arms,  and  was  joined  by  Monsieur.  The  league 
against  her  was  so  powerful  that  the  Queen  had  not 
only  to  release  the  Princes,  but  to  banish  Mazarin. 

Conde  had  not  long  been  at  liberty  when  he  ren- 
dered himself  objectionable  to  all  parties.  With  the 
Queen,  the  Fronde,  and  the  people  all  opposed  to  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris.  He  imitated  the  ex- 
log  of  wood  in  the  month  of  January  in  the  Louvre,  and  could 
not  get  up." 

Matters  were  not  much  better  at  St.  Germain,  where  the  Court 
had  taken  refuge.  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier  says  in  her  "  Memoirs  " 
that  she  slept  in  a  large  gilded  room,  with  very  little  fire  and  no 
window-panes,  "  which  was  not  agreeable  in  January.  My  mat- 
tresses were  on  the  ground,  and  my  sister,  who  had  no  bed,  slept 
with  me.  ...  I  had  not  a  change  of  linen,  and  they  washed 
my  night-shirt  during  the  day,  and  my  day-shirt  during  the  night." 
The  Court,  we  are  then  told,  had  not  enough  money  to  go  into 
mourning  for  the  King  of  England,  who  had  just  lost  his  head. 

*  The  Princes  were  confined  in  Vincennes,  and  it  is  curious  to 
see,  by  a  letter  written  by  Mazarin  to  Le  Tellier  in  1650,  that 
their  friends  were  anxious  they  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Bastille,  so  as  not  to  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen. 
This  shows  that  the  Bastille  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
was  considered,  thanks  to  Art.  IV.,  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  as  well 
as  a  prison.  At  this  moment,  however,  Mazarin  so  feared  the 
Princes  that  he  sent  them,  not  to  the  Bastille,  but  to  Havre. 
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ample  of  Turenne,  joined  the  Spaniards,  and  was  de- 
clared a  rebel.  On  the  other  hand,  Turenne  and  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  remained  faithful  to  the 
Queen.  Anne  of  Austria  again  left  Paris,  Mazarin  re- 
joined the  Court  at  Poitiers,  and  Parliament  set  a  price 
on  his  head.  At  this  juncture  Monsieur  changed  sides 
and  joined  Conde.  There  were  now  three  parties  in 
France — the  Royalists,  the  Fronde,  and  that  of  Conde. 
A  brilliant  campaign  ensued  between  Turenne  and 
Conde,  and  after  some  severe  fighting  the  Prince  fell 
back  upon  Paris,  and  found  the  gates  closed  against 
him. 

It  is  better  here  to  turn  to  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  La 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  as  Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  the 
daughter  of  Monsieur,  was  called.  She  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  stirring  events  of  this  period. 
She  had  behaved  with  great  courage  at  Orleans — a 
courage  worthy  of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  says  in  her  "  Me- 
moirs": "  I  left  Orleans  on  the  2nd  May,  and  went 
to  Etampes.  At  Angerville  I  found  an  escort  waiting 
for  me,  and,  as  it  was  fine,  I  got  on  horseback  with 
the  Countesses  of  Fiesque  and  Frontenac,  who  always 
accompanied  me,  and,  owing  to  that,  Monsieur  wrote, 
after  my  entry  into  Orleans,  compliments  respecting 
their  bravery  for  having  followed  me  up  the  ladder. 
His  letter  was  addressed:  A  mesdames  les  contesses- 
marechales-de  camp  dans  I'armee  de  ma  fille  contre 
Mazarin." 

Sismondi  gives  the  following  curious  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  1652.  "  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  (Monsieur)  sat  in  Parliament  and 
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took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly,  which, 
turn  about,  fuhninated  decrees  against  Mazarin,  guilty 
of  lese-majeste,  and  against  Conde,  the  ally  of  the 
Spaniards.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  some 
Spanish  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Due  de  Rohan, 
who  had  hoisted  the  colours  of  Conde,  at  Angers. 
.  The  Parliament  protested  with  indignation 
against  the  introduction  of  a  body  of  Spanish  troops 
into  France.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  tried  to  appease 
it  by  declaring,  contrary  to  the  truth,  that  the  troops 
in  question  were  not  Spaniards,  but  mercenaries 
raised  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  Whenever 
Monsieur  was  in  difficulties  he  took  medicine,  had  him- 
self bled,  and  went  to  bed. 

"The  royal  army  approached  Orleans;  all  the 
places  on  the  Loire  had  opened  their  gates.  Monsieur 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  city  from  which  he  de- 
rived his  title.  De  Retz,  having  declared  that  it  was 
essential  that  he  should  not  leave  Paris,  Monsieur  de- 
termined to  send  his  daughter  there.  She  was  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  bold,  restless,  intriguing; 
she  was  irritated  with  the  Court  for  not  having  mar- 
ried her,  for  she  was  the  best-bred  woman  in  France, 
handsome,  witty,  and  the  most  wealthy  heiress  in  the 
kingdom.  She  looked  upon  her  marriage  as  a  matter 
of  the  most  serious  political  importance,  as  a  natural 
solution  of  the  war  with  the  Empire  or  with  Spain. 
She  declined  to  accept  Charles  II.,  King  of  England, 
who  sought  her  hand,  because  he  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne.  When  she  learned  that  Claire- 
Clemence  de  Maille  (the  niece  of  Richelieu  and  wife 
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of  Conde)  was  ill,  she  desired  her  death,  so  that  she 
might  marry  the  prince.  In  spite  of  disproportion  of 
age  she  aspired  to  marry  Louis  XIV.,  and  considered 
that  the  best  way  to  succeed  was  to  render  herself  so 
powerful  in  France  that  the  Court  would  find  it  nec- 
essary to  purchase  her  support.  Mademoiselle  accepted 
with  delight  the  proposal  to  go  and  defend  Orleans. 
She  left  Paris  on  the  25th  March,  taking  with  her  the 
Countesses  de  Fiesque  and  Frontenac,  who  were 
called  her  aides-de-camp,  and  other  ladies  in  riding- 
habits.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  armies  of  the 
Dukes  of  Nemours  and  of  Beaufort."  Orleans  was 
much  in  the  same  position  as  Paris — it  wished  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  royal  army  or  with  that  of 
Conde;  but  Mademoiselle  managed  to  clamber  up  a  lad- 
der, to  get  through  an  old  gate,  and  to  present  her- 
self at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  she  inspired  so  much 
enthusiasm  that  the  citizens  declared  in  her  favour; 
and  the  royal  army  lost  all  hope  of  taking  Orleans,  and 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Gien. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  then  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she  was  received  in  triumph,  and  she 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in  what  is  called  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Antoine.  She  says  that,  "  At  six  a.m.,  July 
2nd,  1652,  some  one  knocked  at  my  door,  and  I 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  called  to  my  women  to  open. 
The  Count  de  Fiesque  entered;  he  told  me  that  Conde 
had  sent  him  to  tell  Monsieur  that  he  had  been  at- 
tacked at  break  of  day,  and  that  the  gate  of  St.  Denis 
had  been  closed  against  him;  he  begged  Monsieur  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  but  Monsieur  said  that  he  was 
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ill.  Conde  had  also  ordered  the  Count  to  ask  me  not 
to  abandon  him.  I  rose  with  due  diligence,  and  went 
to  the  Luxembourg,  where  I  found  Monsieur  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  I  said,  '  I  expected  to  find  you  in 
bed,  for  the  Comte  de  Fiesque  told  me  that  you  were 
ill.'  He  replied,  '  I  am  not  ill  enough  to  remain  in 
bed,  but  too  ill  to  go  out.'  I  implored  him  to  get  on 
horseback  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  Prince,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  I  therefore  asked  him  to  go  to  bed  and 
pretend  to  be  sick." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  Monsieur, 
but  after  a  long  deliberation  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier  received  permission  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  open  the  gates  of  Paris  to  Conde,  who  was  very 
hard  pressed  by  a  superior  force  under  Turenne. 
From  this  moment  she  appears  to  have  assumed  the 
command  of  the  troops  in  Paris  who  were  about  to 
save  Conde  from  Mazarin.  Mademoiselle  at  first  re- 
paired to  a  house  close  to  the  Bastille,  where  Conde 
presented  himself  much  in  the  same  state  as  Hotspur 
was 

"  When  the  fight  was  done, 
When  he  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  his  sword." 

Her  own  account  runs  thus:  "  The  Prince  came  to 
see  me;  he  was  in  a  lamentable  condition,  he  had  two 
inches  of  dust  on  his  face,  his  hair  was  tangled,  his 
collar  and  his  shirt  were  covered  with  blood,  although 
he  had  not  been  wounded;  his  breastplate  was  cov- 
ered with  dents,  and  he  held  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  having  lost  the  sheath;   he  gave  it  my  equerry. 
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He  said  to  me:  '  You  see  a  man  driven  to  despair;  I 
have  lost  all  my  friends;  de  Nemours,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, and  Clinchamp  are  mortally  wounded.'  I 
assured  him  that  matters  were  not  so  bad  as  he 
thought.*  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  wept, 
saying,  '  Pardon  my  grief.'  After  that  let  people  say 
that  he  has  no  heart." 

Conde  returned  to  his  army,  and  Mademoiselle  says 
that  the  colonels  of  all  the  quarters  sent  to  receive 
her  orders  for  calling  out  their  men.  "  I  thought  my- 
self once  more  at  Orleans;  I  ordered,  and  they 
obeyed."  The  attitude  of  Paris  was  still  undefined, 
but  favourable  rather  towards  Conde  than  Mazarin. 
"  The  conduct  of  Monsieur  towards  the  Prince,"  says 
his  daughter,  "  damaged  himself  and  drove  me  to 
despair,  so  that  my  mind  was  furiously  troubled."  The 
fighting  between  the  two  armies  continued,  and  Conde 
performed  prodigies  of  valour.  His  adversaries  looked 
upon  him  as  a  demon,  for  he  headed  every  attack. 

"  The  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  Louviere,  sent  me 
word  that  if  I  could  procure  a  written  order  from 
Monsieur,  he  would  join  us  and  do  anything  we 
ordered.  I  begged  the  Count  de  Bethune  to  tell  this 
to  Monsieur.'"  In  the  end  Monsieur  was  won  over,  and 
an  interview  took  place  between  him  and  Conde,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  army  of  the  Prince  should 

*  Nemours  was  only  slightly  wounded,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
As  for  La  Rochefoucauld  he  received  a  desperate  wound ;  a  bullet 
is  said  to  have  entered  one  temple  and  to  have  passed  out  through 
the  other  just  behind  his  eyes;  he  remained  for  some  months 
almost  blind, 
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enter  Paris  that  evening.  Monsieur  then  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  Conde  returned  to  his  army.* 

"  When  they  were  gone,"  says  Mdlle.  de  Mont- 
pensier,  "  I  repaired  to  the  Bastille,  where  I  had  never 
been  before.  I  walked  for  a  long  time  on  the  towers 
and  had  the  guns  loaded;  they  were  all  pointed 
towards  the  city;  I  had  some  pointed  the  other  way. 
I  looked  through  a  telescope  and  saw  a  number  of 
people  on  the  heights  of  Charonne,  and  even  car- 
riages, which  made  me  suppose  that  the  King  was 
there,  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. I  saw  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  was  very 
strong  in  cavalry^  in  the  valley  of  Bagnolet  and  re- 
marked a  movement  made  to  cut  us  ofif.  I  sent  a  page 
at  full  gallop  to  warn  the  Prince.     .     .     ." 

The  troops  of  Conde  now  began  to  enter  Paris,  but 
"  those  which  Marshals  Turenne  and  La  Ferte  had 
sent  to  follow  ours  up  advanced  towards  the  city;  two 
or  three  volleys  were  fired  from  the  Bastille  as  I  or- 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had,"  says  Cardinal  de  Retz,  "  with 
the  exception  of  courage,  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  an  honest 
man;  he  had  nothing  to  replace  that  weakness  and  irresolution 
which  sullied  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  He  entered  into 
conspiracies,  because  he  had  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  resist 
those  who  drew  him  into  them  for  their  interest;  he  always  came 
out  of  them  with  disgrace,  because  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
persevere.    .    .    ." 

In  the  "  Muse  Historique,"  one  finds  a  number  of  lines  in  the 
following  strain : 

"Gaston  ne  sait  quel  parti  prendre 
Tant  il  a  peur  de  se  meprendre, 
Madame  la  Fronde  et  la  Cour 
Attirent  son  coeur  tour  a  tour." 
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dered  when  I  left  it.  This  frightened  them.  The  guns 
carried  away  a  rank  of  cavalry;  but  for  this,  all  the 
foreign  infantry,  the  gendarmerie,  and  some  cavalry 
would  have  been  defeated.  .  .  .  When  I  reflected 
that  evening,  and  when  I  still  reflect  that  I  saved  the 
army,  I  acknowledge  that  it  gives  me  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  fills  me  with  astonishment. 
.  .  .  The  Queen,  who  had  remained  at  St.  Denis, 
sent  one  of  her  carriages  to  fetch  the  Prince,  thinking 
he  had  been  made  prisoner.  I  heard  from  a  man  who 
was  with  the  King  that  when  His  Majesty  heard  the 
guns  of  the  Bastille  fire,  the  Cardinal  said:  '  Good, 
they  are  firing  on  the  enemy  '  * — the  news  which  he 
had  received  from  Paris  induced  him  to  believe  this. 
As  several  more  rounds  were  fired,  some  one 
said:  '  I  greatly  fear  that  it  is  against  us.'  Others  ob- 
served: '  Perhaps  Mademoiselle  has  gone  to  the  Bas- 
tille, and  they  are  firing  a  salute.'  ^Marshal  Villeroi 
said:  '  If  it  be  Mademoiselle,  she  has  fired  on  us.'  " 

What  appears  certain  is  that  this  act  of  vigour  on 
the  part  of  Mademoiselle  exercised  great  influence  on 
the  situation.  "  The  Queen."  says  Sismondi,  "  had 
counted  upon  a  victory  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine; 
but  when  the  guns  of  the  Bastille  fired  on  the  King's 
army,  she  deemed  that  Conde  was  master  of  the 
capital  and  capable  of  offering  a  long  resistance."  The 
consequence  was  that  negotiations  were  opened,  and, 
after  many  dif^culties  had  been  overcome,  peace  was 

*  Mazarin  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  referring  to  a  probable 
marriage  between  Mademoiselle  and  the  young  King,  Louis  XIV. : 
"  That  shot  has  killed  her  husband." 
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once  more  concluded  with  the  Parliament.  Mazarin 
retired  to  Sedan,  and,  on  the  21st  October,  1652,  the 
King  and  the  Queen,  escorted  by  Turenne,  entered 
the  capital.  Conde  had  already  left  Paris,  and  thrown 
himself  again  into  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards.  Monsieur 
was  exiled  to  Blois,  Mademoiselle  retired  to  a  distant 
castle,  Louviere  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  open  the 
gates  of  the  Bastille  in  two  hours  he  would  be  hung  in 
the  ditch.  He  took  the  advice  of  his  father,  submitted 
to  the  inevitable,  and  handed  over  the  command  of 
the  fortress  to  the  King's  Lieutenant,  Bachelerie. 

In  March,  1649,  when  Anne  of  Austria  came  to 
terms  with  the  rebels,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  Art. 
XL  of  the  Treaty  of  Ruel,  that  the  Bastille  should  be 
given  up  to  the  King,  but  that  Louviere  should  re- 
main in  command.  "  In  the  following  year,"  says 
Sismondi,  "  the  Queen,  overwhelmed  with  caresses  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  and  confirmed  the  son  of  Brous- 
sel  in  the  command  of  the  Bastille."  But  neither  Anne 
of  Austria  nor  the  King  felt  bound  by  promises  which 
had  been  wrung  from  the  Court  when  it  was  in  dififii- 
culties. 

Some  historians  assure  us  that  Mdlle.  de  Mont- 
pensier  was  actually  present  in  the  Bastille  when  the 
guns  were  fired  on  the  leading  squadrons  of  the  royal 
army;  and  Guizot's  "History  of  France"  contains 
an  excellent  engraving,  in  which  Mademoiselle,  with 
plumed  hat  and  walking-stick  in  hand,  is  standing  on 
the  battlements,  close  to  a  gunner,  who  is  laying  his 
piece.  Other  authorities  throw  doubt  on  this  romantic 
story.     De  Renneville.  in  his  "  History  of  the  Bas- 
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tille,"  says  that,  when  the  building  was  demolished, 
in  1798,  by  the  national  architect,  five  cannon-balls 
were  found  embedded  in  the  stone.  They  had  been 
there,  he  adds,  "  since  1652,  and  they  were  offered  to 
Lafayette."  We  find  no  trace  in  any  of  the  ''  Me- 
moirs "  of  the  period  of  Turenne  having  brought  any 
guns  to  bear  on  the  Bastille.  It  is  curious,  however,  to 
note  that  upon  the  only  occasion  when  the  grim  old 
fortress  distinguished  itself,  it  was  under  the  orders  of 
a  woman. 
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MAZARIN 
1643 

When  Richelieu  died  in  1642,  to  be  followed  to  the 
grave  so  shortly  afterwards  by  Louis  XIII.,  it  was 
supposed  that  there  would  be  no  more  political  perse- 
cution, and  certainly  the  successor  of  the  great  Cardi- 
nal made  a  very  moderate  use  of  his  power,  consider- 
ing the  rebellious  state  of  the  country  and  the  amount 
of  provocation  he  received.  There  was  an  exclamation 
raised  in  1642  of  "  Morta  la  bestia,  morto  il  veneno," 
and  this  was  true  to  a  certain  extent.  Mazarin  had 
nothing  of  the  tyrant  about  him,  and  seeing  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides,  the  only 
wonder  is  that  so  few  of  his  enemies  found  their  way 
into  the  Bastille.  The  lampoons  with  which  he  was 
attacked  appeared  by  the  thousand.  De  Retz  says 
that  they  formed  over  sixty  volumes,  of  which  not 
200  pages  were  worth  reading.  Laborde,  in  his 
"  Palais  Mazarin,"  etc.,  pronounces  this  judgment  on 
these  Mazarinades,  as  they  were  called:  "  I  know  of 
nothing  more  violent  without  argument,  nothing  more 
filthy  without  wit." 

Moreau,  in  his  "  Bibliographic  des  Mazarinades," 
gives  the  titles  and  headings  of  6000  of  these  1am- 
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poons,  the  list  of  which  fills  three  octavo  volumes. 
"  Never,"  says  the  Quarterly  Reviczu  of  January,  1883, 
in  an  article  on  the  private  life  of  Cardinal  Alazarin — 
"  never  was  minister  more  shamefully  bespattered  and 
befouled.  Never  was  the  license  of  the  press  more 
disgracefully  abused.  All  the  fiercest  invective  of  a 
ribald  time,  envenomed  by  hatred  and  unchecked  by 
decency,  was  heaped  upon  Mazarin.  The  language  of 
these  scurrilous  lampoons  would  disgrace  Holywell 
Street  and  raise  a  blush  in  Billingsgate.  Nor  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  of  the  Minister  of  itself  any 
refutation  of  imputed  immorality  in  a  day  when 
de  Retz,  the  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Paris,  lived  in 
open  concubinage,  and  fostered,  if  he  did  not  write,  the 
most  licentious  of  these  libels.  The  earliest  of  them 
appeared  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XIII. 
in  1643,  and  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  the  Fronde, 
the  mingled  wit  and  bile  of  a  thousand  hostile  pens  was 
poured  forth  in  broadsheet,  caricature,  and  doggerel." 
Before  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  19th  January,  1643,  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  M.  de 
Chavigny  persuaded  the  King  to  release  the  Marshals 
de  Vitry  and  Bassompierre  and  the  Count  de  Cramail. 
"  Seeing  that  the  King  had  not  much  inclination  to  do 
this,"  says  La  Chatre,  "  they  got  round  him  on  his 
weak  side,  representing  that  these  three  prisoners  oc- 
casioned a  great  expense  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  not 
being  in  a  position  to  cabal,  they  would  be  better  at 
home  where  they  would  cost  nothing.  The  plan  suc- 
ceeded, this  prince  being  of  the  most  extraordinary 
avarice." 
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In  February,  1643,  President  Mole  wrote  to  the 
King,  saying  that  public  opinion  was  very  grateful  to 
him  for  having  released  the  prisoners  who  were  in  the 
Bastille,  and  asking  him  to  extend  his  clemency  to  the 
Abbe  St.  Cyran  confined  in  Vincennes.  The  King 
consented,  says  Count  Mole  in  his  "  Life  of  the 
President,"  adding,  however,  "  he  must  remain  a  few 
months  longer,  so  that  it  may  not  seem  that  I  am  re- 
pairing an  injustice  committed  by  my  ministers." 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  on  the  death 
of  RicheHeu  the  gates  of  the  Bastille  were  thrown 
open  for  more  than  merciful  reasons.  Could  it  have 
been  from  motives  of  economy  that  Mazarin  abstained 
from  incarcerating  a  greater  number  of  his  revilers? 

In  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Matthieu  Mole,  under  date 
1650,  we  find,  however,  that  the  First  President  on 
the  13th  September  complained  that  prisoners  had 
been  confined  in  the  Bastille  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  that  they  had  been  kept  in  confinement, 
without  being  tried,  longer  than  was  legal  according 
to  the  Declaration  of  October,  1648,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last.  The  Duke  promised  to 
have  the  prisoners  examined  so  that  they  might  be 
tried  by  Parliament,  and  he  had  a  memorandum 
of  the  captives  then  in  the  Bastille  drawn  up.  From 
this  document  we  find  that  Madame  and  Mdlle.  de 
Bouillon  were  confined  "  for  reasons  which  every  one 
knows,"  M.  de  Carnavalet  for  having  allowed  them  to 
escape,  and  Dayles  and  Brinvilliers  for  having  corre- 
sponded with  the  Due  de  Bouillon.  There  were  also 
half-a-dozen  prisoners  accused  of  rioting.    This  report 
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added  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Marquis  de  Persan, 
Bussy-Rabutin,  and  others,  were  confined. 

The  Duchesse  de  Bouillon  and  her  daughter  were 
kept  as  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Duke, 
as  appears  from  two  letters,  the  first  written  by 
Matthieu  Mole  from  Rouen,  dated  the  6th  February, 
1650,  in  which  he  says  that  Madame  de  Bouillon  com- 
plained of  having  guards  continually  in  her  room,  and 
that  consequently  orders  were  given  that  they  should 
visit  her  only  now  and  then.  In  April,  Mazarin,  writ- 
ing to  Letellier,  said:  '*  We  are  highly  delighted  to 
learn  that  Madame  de  Bouillon  has  been  recaptured 
.  .  .  this  is  an  afTair  of  great  consequence,  which 
will  make  our  minds  easy  as  regards  M.  de  Bouillon, 
who  will  undertake  nothing  as  long  as  his  wife  remains 
in  the  Bastille." 

Curious  to  say,  upon  a  previous  occasion  when  the 
Due  de  Bouillon  was  arrested  he  would  certainly  have 
lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold  had  he  not  left  his  wife  be- 
hind him  at  Sedan,  and  had  it  not  been  feared  that 
that  lady  might  avenge  the  death  of  her  lord  by  hand- 
ing over  that  city  to  her  countrymen  the  Spaniards. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  altogether  a  rather 
remarkable  couple.  If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of 
Madame  de  Motteville  we  learn  that  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon  was  as  ardent  in  politics  as  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  and  perhaps  as  pretty,  but  she  was  de- 
voted to  her  domestic  duties.  Her  husband  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  her  behind  him  in  Paris  because  she 
was  about  to  be  confined;  this  did  not  hinder  the 
Queen  from  ordering  her  arrest.    Although  the  guards 
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were  already  in  the  house  she  found  means  to  enable 
her  sons  to  escape ;  she  was  brought  to  bed  the  same 
day;  later  on  she  managed  to  elude  the  sentries  who 
guarded  her,  and  she  would  have  rejoined  her  husband 
had  her  Httle  daughter  not  been  attacked  by  the  small- 
pox; she  returned  to  nurse  her  and  was  captured  at 
her  bedside. 

We  find  no  mention  of  the  exact  dates  of  the  re- 
lease of  the  Duchess,  who,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  long  detained  in  prison. 

We  shall  now  refer  to  a  few  of  Mazarin's  victims  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille  during  his  spell  of  power. 

"  People  were  very  much  surprised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May  to  see  M.  Montresor*  arrested  and  taken 
to  the  Bastille.  He  was  found  writing  a  letter  which 
he  at  once  threw  into  the  fire.  It  is  said  that  M.  de 
la  Riviere  is  the  cause  of  this  disgrace,  but  he  assured 
us  with  so  much  candour  that  he  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  arrest  of  Montresor,  that,  contrary  to  my  cus- 
tom, I  believed  him.  He  protested,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  always  hindered  the  Cardinal  from  resort- 
ing to  severe  measures."  So  wrote  Nicolas  Goulas, 
who  adds  that,  "  Mazarin,  having  found  Montresor 
innocent  of  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  sending 
money  and  rings  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  had  him 
transferred  from  the  Bastille  to  Vincennes,  where  he 
had  the  liberty  of  walking  about.  The  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, had  reason  to  dread  those  who  did  not  scruple 

*  Gaude  de  Bourdeille,  Count  de  Montresor,  of  a  very  ancient 
family;  nephew  of  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  better  known  as  Bran- 
tome,  and  related  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  through  his  wife. 
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to  lay  hands  upon  prelates,  and  even  to  rip  them  up 
with  the  sword  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself, 
and  M.  de  Montresor  was  rightly  accused  of  having 
had  such  ideas  at  Corbeil."  To  go  on  to  1647,  we 
find  Nicolas  Goulas  writing:  "  The  Cardinal  being  dis- 
satisfied with  de  la  Riviere  had  M.  de  Montresor  re- 
leased from  prison.  The  innocence  of  this  gentleman 
was  so  manifest  that  he  was  allowed  to  go  where  he 
liked,  which  was  attributed  as  a  fault  on  the  part  of 
His  Eminence,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had 
committed  a  blunder;  for  State  prisoners  are  generally 
sent  to  some  second  place  to  purge  the  remainder 
of  their  crimes  before  obtaining  the  favour  of  contem- 
plating the  glory  of  their  lord  by  presenting  themselves 
at  Court."*  M.  de  Montresor  was  altogether  four- 
teen months  in  prison.  He  was  always  ready,  like 
many  gentlemen  of  his  epoch,  to  play  the  part  of 
poHtical  assassin;  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  falling 
into  the  clutches  of  Richelieu,  whose  life  he  sought 
upon  two  occasions;  he  was  more  than  once  basely 
deserted  by  Monsieur;  and  he  left  behind  him  memoirs 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  and  which  exhibit  him  in 
the  light  of  the  mildest-mannered  man  who  ever  un- 
dertook to  cut  a  throat,  or,  as  Nicolas  Goulas  puts  it, 
to  rip  up  a  prelate. 

In  the  "  Works  of  Brantome  " — edition  Duchat — 
Vol.  XV.,  is  to  be  found  an  interesting  biography  of 
Claude  de  Bourdeille,  Count  de  Montresor,  "  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  different  cabals  formed 
against  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.     The 

*  Sent  to  reside  on  their  estates  or  elsewhere  for  a  while. 
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ambition  with  which  he  was  born  drew  him  into  all 
these  factions.  He  has  been  accused  of  having  had  the 
air  of  Cato  without  his  action,  and  of  being  disposed  to 
counsel  dangerous  enterprises  rather  than  to  execute 
them."  At  an  early  age  he  attached  himself  to 
Monsieur,  and  after  the  execution  of  Puylaurens  he 
became  his  chief  adviser  and  favourite.  More  than 
once  Montresor  plotted  against  the  life  of  Richelieu: 
concerned  in  the  Cinq-Mars-de  Thou  affair,  he  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape  to  England.  On  the  death  of 
the  Cardinal  he  returned  to  France.  Monsieur,  who 
had  taken  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere  into  his  good  graces, 
wished  Montresor  to  give  him  at  least  some  external 
marks  of  civility;  but  this  the  Count,  who  suspected 
the  Abbe  of  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  execution  of  de  Thou,  refused.  Montresor 
afterwards  joined  the  Importants,  and  was  then  ac- 
cused of  plotting  against  the  life  of  Mazarin  in  con- 
nection with  the  Due  de  Beaufort.  He  was  exiled 
from  Paris.  In  1644  he  returned  to  Court,  and  when 
the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  was  flying  from  France  he 
consented  to  take  care  of  her  jewels.  This  and  the 
fact  of  his  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  led  to  his  arrest.  "  This  passion,"  says  Lar- 
rey,  in  his  "  History  of  Louis  XIV.,"  "  was  fatal  to 
Montresor.  .  .  .  Nothing  did  him  more  harm 
than  his  love  for  the  Duchess,  which  he  could  not  con- 
quer, and  to  whom  he  was  found  writing  when  he  was 
arrested.  All  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  the  letter 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  to  throw  one 
half  into  the  fire  and  to  swallow  the  other.     Strange 
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effect  of  this  furious  passion  when  once  it  has 
rendered  itself  master  of  a  heart  too  tender  or  too 
voluptuous." 

To  return  to  the  biography.  Montresor  remained 
in  prison  for  fourteen  months  and  suffered  a  great 
deal.  He  passed  four  months  without  being  able  to 
hear  mass.  At  length  on  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  and  especially  on  that 
of  Marie  de  Lorraine,  called  Mdlle.  de  Guise,  to  whom 
he  was  related,  he  procured  his  liberty.  He  was  set 
free  in  an  honourable  manner.  Cardinal  Mazarin  sent 
the  Bishop  of  Coutances  and  Abbe  Hugon  to  release 
him,  to  offer  him  his  friendship,  to  ask  for  his,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  about  to  enjoy  full  and  entire 
liberty.  The  Marquis  de  Bourdeille  (his  brother),  and 
the  Count  de  ]\Iatta  (his  cousin),  present  at  the  in- 
terview, brought  him  back  to  Paris.  We  then  see  how 
the  Count  went  to  Court  and  dined  with  Mazarin,  who 
after  dinner  apologised  for  having  sent  him  to  prison, 
and  told  him  that  his  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Chevreuse  was  an  excuse,  and  that  he 
was  persuaded  they  had  reference  to  more  important 
affairs  than  jewels.  His  Eminence  then  expressed  him- 
self very  kindly  on  the  subject  of  M.  de  St.  Ibar,  his 
cousin,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  He  then 
pressed  Montresor  to  become  reconciled,  even  in  ap- 
pearance, with  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere,  saying  that 
both  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  desired  this, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him.  But 
the  Count  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Abbe,  nor 
was  his  resolution  shaken  during  an  interview  with  the 
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Queen.  He  could  neither  forget  nor  forgive  the  exe- 
cution of  de  Thou  nor  what  he  himself  had  suffered  in 
prison. 

In  1648  a  gentleman  called  Onquier  was  sent  to  the 
Bastille  for  having  favoured  the  evasion  of  the  Due 
de  Beaufort  and  having  received  him  at  his  house. 
According  to  Nicolas  Goulas  this  was  merely  a  pre- 
text, the  real  crime  being  that  M.  Onquier  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  degrading  for  Frenchmen  to  tolerate 
two  .  .  .  ministers  who  governed  badly,  and 
who  knew  only  how  to  pillage  with  both  hands,  mean- 
ing the  Cardinal  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Riviere.  All  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  have  given  the  Abbe  the  most 
detestable  character;  he  was  ever  ready  to  betray  his 
best  friends  and  to  aid  in  getting  them  into  the  Bas- 
tille, where  he  himself  was  confined  for  a  short  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  released 
him  in  order  to  turn  his  peculiar  talents  to  account. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Monsieur,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  bishopric  by  Mazarin  for  betraying  the  secrets  of  his 
master;  he  was  even  recommended  for  a  scarlet  hat, 
but  this  was  refused  at  Rome.  Bazin  says  of  him  that 
he  fell  into  disgrace  at  last  for  the  only  honest  thing 
he  ever  did.  His  will  has  often  been  quoted  as  an  ex- 
ample of  eccentricity.  "  I  leave  nothing,"  it  said,  "  to 
my  maitre  d'hotel,  for  he  has  been  with  me  eighteen 
years."  He  left  100  crowns  for  an  epitaph,  which 
Monnoye  wrote,  and  which  ran  as  follows: 

Ci  git  un  tres  grand  personnage, 
Qui  fut  d'un  illustre  lignage, 
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Qui  posseda  mille  vertus, 
Qui  ne  trompa  jamais,  et  qui  fut  toujours  sage. 
Je  n'en  dirai  pas  davantage — 
C'est  trop  mentir  pour  cent  ecus. 

Among  the  persons  committed  to  the  Bastille  by 
Mazarin  was  the  Marquis  de  Fontrailles,  who  had  been 
mixed  up  in  the  Cinq-Mars  conspiracy,  but  who  on 
that  occasion  had  managed  to  make  his  escape  to 
England.  He  returned  to  France  on  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  and  joined  the  cabal  of  the  Importants 
against  Mazarin.  If  we  are  to  believe  Nicolas  Goulas 
His  Eminence  did  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  Marquis,  speaking  highly  of  him  in  public  and 
obtaining  a  pension  for  him  from  the  Queen.  How- 
ever, to  quote  the  ''  Memoirs  "  of  Nicolas  Goulas: 
''  One  day  the  Due  de  Candale  and  the  Due  de  Brissac, 
the  Marquis  de  Fontrailles,  the  Count  de  Matta,  and 
several  other  young  men  of  quality,  having  dined  too 
well,  still  heated  with  wine,  rushed  through  the  streets 
of  Paris  committing  a  thousand  insolences,  stopping 
the  women  to  kiss  them,  abusing  the  men;  and  then 
they  went  so  far  as  to  set  fire  to  the  scale  of  the  Tem- 
ple,* which  incensed  the  citizens  one  and  all.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  escapade  they  conceived  the  design 
of  making  a  superb  and  delicious  repast  upon  the 
water  with  comedians  on  one  side  and  violins  on  the 
other,  in  order  to  carry  vice  and.  scandal  to  the 
greatest  excess.  The  Queen,  informed  of  this,  re- 
solved to  put  a  stop  to  such  freaks,  and  because  M. 

*  A  symbol  of  Justice,  and  a  pillar  from  which  all  the  distances 
in  France  were  measured. 
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de  Fontrailles  was  the  most  culpable,  and  had  refused 
to  accept  the  favours  of  the  Cardinal,  it  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  him."  The  Marquis,  who  sus- 
pected what  was  coming,  appealed  to  Monsieur,  who 
took  him  in  his  carriage  to  see  the  Cardinal.  Mazarin 
thought  that  the  culprit  would  express  contrition  and 
implore  pardon,  but  instead  of  this  he  informed  His 
Eminence  that  his  affair  was  one  for  the  Parliament 
and  not  for  the  Queen  to  decide.  The  next  day  he 
was  taken  to  the  Bastille,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
his  companions,  who  accused  Monsieur  of  having  once 
more  deserted  a  friend.  Nicolas  Goulas  adds  that  M. 
de  Fontrailles  must  have  been  confined  for  something 
more  than  for  burning  the  scale  of  the  Temple,  for 
he  was  "  kept  under  four  locks,  and  was  not  allowed 
to  see  his  friends."  However,  the  next  year  (1648) 
we  find  Nicolas  Goulas  writing:  "  But  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  desiring  to  make  things  pleasant,  particu- 
larly for  honest  people  of  the  Court,  and  to  obtain  the 
reputation  of  a  man  without  gall  and  overflowing  with 
goodness  and  humanity,  released  M.  de  Fontrailles 
from  the  Bastille  and  sent  him  to  Gascony  for  a  few 
months.  He  was  not  admitted  into  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  I  do  not  know  if  he  were  ordered  not 
to  come  to  Paris;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  remained 
seven  or  eight  days  in  a  house  near  the  city,  where 
all  France  went  to  rejoice  with  him  on  recovering  his 
liberty."  In  1649  Fontrailles.  Matta,  and  their 
friends,  were  nearly  getting  into  fresh  trouble  of  a 
serious  description.  Once  more  when  heated  with 
wine  they  created  a  disturbance  in  company  with  the 
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Due  de  Brissac  and  "  even  several  members  of  Par- 
liament. They  met  some  of  the  King's  valets  in  livery, 
called  them  Mazarins,  and  charged  them  with  such 
fury  that  they  took  to  flight."  This  insult  deeply  of- 
fended the  Queen,  and  it  would  certainly  have  been 
severely  punished  but  for  the  Due  de  Brissac,  who, 
being  a  peer,  insisted  upon  the  case  being  brought  be- 
fore Parliament.  The  Court  did  not  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  do  this,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
matter  was  settled  by  an  indemnity  paid  to  the  valets. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mazarin  to  Le  Tellier,  dated 
Dijon,  April,  1650,  His  Eminence  said:  "  The  Queen 
wishes  to  know  why  her  orders  touching  the  Comtesse 
de  Fiesque,  Fontrailles,  and  Matta,  have  not  been  car- 
ried out."  And  in  a  second  letter:  "  Her  Majesty 
was  much  annoyed  on  returning  to  Paris  to  find 
Fontrailles  and  Matta  still  there  .  .  .  she  wishes 
them  to  be  banished  without  delay,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  obey  they  must  be  confined  in  the  Bastille." 

To  return  to  Nicolas  Goulas.  He  wrote  in  1650: 
"  But  His  Eminence,  considering  himself  master  of  the 
Fronde,  took  it  into  his  head  to  drive  Fontrailles  and 
Matta  from  Paris,  and  sent  them  word  on  behalf  of 
the  King  to  depart.  These  fellows,  always  arrogant 
and  proud,  refuse  to  obey,  appeal  to  public  safety, 
draw  up  a  request  to  present  to  the  Parliament, 
threaten  to  get  the  nobility  to  interfere,  and  neglect 
nothing  to  shield  themselves  from  the  persecution  of 
the  Prime  Minister." 

Mazarin  was  much  incensed  with  the  Comtesse  de 
Fiesque  and  Madame  de  Bonnelle,  who  excited  Fon- 
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trailles  and  his  friends  to  resist  his  authority.  These 
gentlemen  protested,  that  sooner  than  obey  the  Car- 
dinal they  would  constitute  themselves  prisoners  in  the 
Conciergerie,  when  Parliament  would  have  to  take 
cognisance  of  their  crime  and  decide  if  they  were 
guilty.  The  Cardinal  prudently  consented  to  negoti- 
ate, for  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Guise  were  at  the 
head  of  the  cabal  got  up  by  the  ladies,  and  were  get- 
ting gentlemen  to  unite  in  order  to  oppose  his  vio- 
lence. It  was  Madame  de  Chatillon  who  enlisted  the 
Due  de  Nemours;  he  could  refuse  nothing  to  one  loved 
so  passionately.  The  Due  de  Guise  joined  the  union 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  Cardinal,  who  had  lured 
him  with  the  promise  of  some  abbeys  which  he  had 
never  received. 

The  Queen,  excited  by  the  Cardinal,  was  terribly  en- 
raged, and  was  resolved  to  break  up  this  assembly  at 
any  price  and  to  make  a  "  horrible  row."  The  storm 
fell  first  on  the  Comte  d'Aubijou,  a  cousin  of  de  Fon- 
trailles,  who  was  threatened  with  the  Bastille.  In  the 
end  the  affair  was  submitted  to  Parliament  which,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal,  con- 
demned Fontrailles  and  Matta  for  having  disobeyed 
the  King  and  having  excited  the  nobility  to  assemble. 

The  gallant  Rantzau,  a  Dane  by  birth,  and  who 
served  France  from  1635  to  1649,  ^""'^^  ^^so  destined 
to  see  the  inside  of  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for 
eleven  months,  dying  of  dropsy  almost  immediately 
after  his  release.  He  had  been  too  much  knocked 
about  to  stand  confinement.     When  this  warrior  was 
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buried,  a    tomb    with    the    following   inscription    was 
erected  to  his  memory: 

Du  corps  du  grand  Rantzau  tu  n'as  qu'une  des  parts: 
L'autre  moitie  resta  dans  les  plaines  de  Mars. 
II  dispersa  partout  ses  membres  et  sa  gloire. 
Tout  abattu  qu'il  fut,  il  demeura  vainqueur ; 
Son  sang  fut  en  cent  lieux  le  prix  de  la  victoire, 
Et  Mars  ne  lui  laissa  rien  d'entier  que  le  ccEur. 

Although  poor  Rantzau  died  of  dropsy  his  besetting 
sin  was  intemperance,  which  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  one  occasion  the  march  of  the  army 
was  delayed  for  six  hours  until  he  got  sober,  and  the 
enemy  had  time  to  escape.  Montglat  writes  thus  of 
the  Marshal  in  his  "  Memoirs:  " 

"  Rantzau  was  often  dead  drunk  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasions,  and  more  than  once  compromised 
his  army  by  his  intemperate  habits.  In  various  com- 
bats Rantzau  had  lost  a  leg,  an  arm,  an  ear,  and  an 
eye,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  expose  what  remained 
of  his  body." 

Bazin,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Fronde,"  gives  us  to 
understand  that  if  Rantzau,  or  what  remained  of  him, 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille  he  himself  was  to  blame  for  an 
incarceration  which  cost  him  his  life,  and  this  for  a  very 
curious  reason.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  Rantzau 
was  Governor  of  Flanders,  which  country  he  had  con- 
quered; and  probably  not  knowing  which  side  to  take, 
he  had  himself  arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  with 
the  Spaniards  and  the  malcontents.  Peace,  says 
Bazin.  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty,  because,  not  be- 
ing a  declared  enemy,  he  was  not  included  in  the  am- 
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nesty,  whereas  Marshal  Turenne,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  open  treason,  was  able  to  come  quietly  to  Paris  to 
rejoin  his  brother  (the  Due  de  Bouillon). 

In  the  "  Instructions  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  "  we  find, 
7th  April,  1650,  the  following  note: 

"  Marshal  de  Rantzau  has  sent  M.  de  Beaurevoir  to 
me  to  represent  the  wretched  state  to  which  he  is  re- 
duced, and  that  he  is  in  such  distress  that  he  cannot 
procure  doctors  and  the  medicines  necessary  to  restore 
his  health.  This  excites  compassion,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  service  and  dignity  of 
the  King  to  allow  a  person  of  this  character  to  remain 
in  such  a  condition.  This  is  why  I  beg  you,  on  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  to  send  him  500  pistoles,  until  we 
can  see  what  is  due  to  him  in  the  shape  of  pay  and 
pensions. 

"  I  beg  M.  le  Tellier  to  see  to  the  payment  of  this 
sum  to  the  above-named  Marshal  de  Rantzau  for  it 
inspires  me  with  great  compassion  to  see  a  gentleman 
perish  in  such  want." 

The  gallant  Rantzau  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy 
the  King's  tardy  munificence;  he  died  in  September, 
1650. 

In  1652  the  Count  de  Rieux,  son  of  the  Duke  d'El- 
beuf,  was-  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  squabbling  with  the 
Prince  de  Conde;  blows  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
changed between  the  hero  of  Rocroi  and  the  Count, 
and  then  swords  were  drawn.  The  combatants,  how- 
ever, were  separated  before  blood  was  shed,  and  M.  de 
Rieux  was  sent   to  prison.     According   to   Maquet, 
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Louviere,  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  received  the 
prisoner,  but  as  twenty-four  hours  were  allowed  to 
elapse  without  any  examination,  he  released  him  in 
accordance  with  the  Declaration  of  October  24,  1648. 

Mdlle.  de  Montpensier  gives  us  the  following  sketch 
of  this  and  other  affairs: 

"  The  30th  July,  1652,  was  disturbed  by  a  duel  be- 
tween two  brothers-in-law,  the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and 
Beaufort.  The  former  never  ceased  expressing  his 
contempt  for  the  latter.  It  was  the  Due  de  Nemours 
who  sent  the  challenge;  they  fought  five  on  a  side. 
When  they  were  in  presence  the  Due  de  Beaufort  said: 
*  Ah,  my  brother,  what  shame!  Let  us  forget  the  past 
and  be  friends.'  M.  de  Nemours  repUed:  *  Ah!  scamp, 
you  must  kill  me  or  I  shall  kill  you.'  He  fired  with 
his  pistol  and  missed;  then  he  rushed  upon  M.  de  Beau- 
fort sword  in  hand;  the  latter  was  obliged  to  defend 
himself;  he  fired  and  killed  his  adversary  stone  dead 
with  three  bullets  which  were  in  his  pistol."  Two  of 
the  seconds  died  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  an- 
other was  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  others 
slightly. 

The  next  day  a  dispute  took  place  between  the 
Comte  de  Rieux,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Elbeuf, 
and  the  Comte  de  Tarente,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due 
de  la  Tremouille,  on  a  question  of  prerogative;  words 
ran  high,  blows  were  exchanged.  Conde  took  the  side 
of  the  Comte  de  Tarente  and  received  a  blow,  swords 
were  drawn,  but  the  adversaries  were  separated.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  wished  to  punish  the  Comte  de  Rieux 
severely;  and  Omer  Talon,  the  celebrated  legist,  was 
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of  opinion  that  this  offence  against  the  Blood  Royal 
should  be  punishable  with  death.  The  Princes,  how- 
ever, considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  hush  up  the 
matter,  and  consequently  the  slap  in  the  face  was 
termed  a  blow  with  the  fist,  and  the  Comte  de  Rieux 
escaped  with  being  confined  in  the  Bastille  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  greatly  blamed 
his  conduct. 

It  may  be  explained  that  a  slap  in  the  face  is  con- 
sidered an  insult  only  to  be  washed  out  with  blood, 
whereas  a  blow  with  the  fist  is  a  brutal  aggression 
which  does  not  demand  to  be  resented  wdth  the  sword. 
When  Talleyrand  in  1827  received  a  slap  in  the  face 
from  the  Marquis  de  Maubreuil,  he  consoled  himself 
by  declaring  that  it  was  a  blow  and  not  a  slap,  and  the 
Marquis  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
a  vulgar  assault  unbecoming  a  gentleman. 

The  above  affair  naturally  recalls  the  duel  fought 
between  Colonel  Lennox  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which 
created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  opinion  being 
much  divided  as  to  the  propriety  of  one  of  the  Royal 
Family  going  out  with  a  commoner.  The  Colonel  suf- 
fered no  severer  punishment  for  firing  at  His  Royal 
Highness  than  not  being  invited  to  Court,  and  being 
publicly  slighted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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THE   ARCHIVES    UNDER    MAZARIN 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when  we  find  some 
authentic  information  concerning  the  prisoners  in  the 
Bastille.  Official  documents  will  in  future  furnish  us 
with  ample  details  concerning  the  royal  castle  and  its 
inmates,  and  this,  thanks  to  the  patient  labour  and 
the  talent  of  M.  Ravaisson,  who,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  spent  thirty  years  of 
his  life  in  arranging  and  commenting  on  the  papers 
which  escaped  destruction  when  the  Bastille  was  de- 
stroyed. We  have  selected  from  the  pages  of  M. 
Ravaisson's  seventeen  closely  printed  octavo  volumes, 
and  other  sources,  such  cases  as  throw  most  light  on 
the  character  of  the  old  fortress  prison,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times. 

The  first  prisoner  mentioned  by  Ravaisson  is  the 
Comte  de  Pagano,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  been  the 
celebrated  engineer,  Blaise  Pagan.  The  Count  was 
committed  to  the  Bastille  in  1652,  on  the  denunciation 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  having  boasted  that  he 
could  cause  the  King's  death  by  magic.  He  wrote  in 
the  most  piteous  manner  to  Mazarin.  In  one  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Colbert  he  said:  '*  Your  Eminence  knows 
that  I  have  been  a  prisoner  for  nine  years;  more  than 
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a.  year  ago  you  promised  to  release  me,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  I  should  be  escorted  to  the  frontier  like  a 
common  criminal.  I  could  not  accept  liberty  on  terms 
which  would  have  dishonoured  my  family.  .  ,  ." 
And  in  a  postscript  the  Count  added:  "  I  can  no  longer 
leave  my  room  because  I  am  nearly  naked.  I  beg  your 
Lordship  will  aid  me,  so  that  I  may  have  a  coat  made 
and  some  shirts." 

In  a  second  letter,  written  a  month  afterwards,  the 
Count  complained  that  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  infirmities,  that  he 
was  often  obliged  to  go  to  bed  in  the  dark,  having  no 
money  to  purchase  a  candle,  that  he  had  worn  the 
same  shirt  for  seven  months,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pretend  to  be  ill  because  he  found  himself  infantcm  ct 
nudum  sicut  natura  creavit,  and  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  consolation  of  hearing  the  Holy  Mass.  After 
the  reception  of  a  third  letter  written  in  the  same  dis- 
mal strain,  Colbert  docketed  it:  ''  Have  him  clothed." 

Fourteen  months  afterwards  he  appealed  again;  he 
was  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever,  and  as  he  could 
not  pay  his  upholsterer  he  was  going  to  be  deprived  of 
his  furniture;  he  had  been  thirteen  years  in  prison,  win- 
ter was  coming  on,  he  had  no  candles,  no  wood,  and 
he  would  be  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  almost 
naked. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  what  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  unfortunate  prisoner  was. 

In  1653,  Fouquet  de  Croissy,  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  had  been  distinguished  for  his  devotion  to 
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the  Fronde  and  had  been  excluded  from  the  amnesty, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille.  The  King 
sent  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  the  Parliament  to  institute 
proceedings. 

This  was  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  House, 
which  pretended  that  it  alone  could  try  members.  To 
assert  its  rights  the  Parliament  appointed  four  com- 
missioners, who  held  their  powers  from  it  and  not  from 
the  lettre  de  cachet.  The  King  was  remonstrated  with, 
with  firmness  and  moderation,  on  this  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  one  of  its  members,  and  after  long  ne- 
gotiations the  Parliament  obtained  this  much :  that  de 
Croissy  should  not  be  sent  to  trial,  but  after  passing  a 
few  months  in  prison  should  be  banished. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  chequered 
and  extraordinary  career  than  that  of  Jean  Herault 
de  Gourville,  who  commenced  life  as  the  valet  de 
chambre  of  ]\I.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  author  of 
"  Les  Maximes."  He  soon  rose  to  be  major-domo, 
and  accompanied  his  master  to  the  wars,  where  it  is 
said  that  he  proved  no  hero.  From  major-domo  he 
rose  to  be  secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhibited 
such  a  talent  for  intrigue  during  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde  that  he  was  soon  regarded  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  that  movement.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  Princes  we  find  him  sitting  at  table  with  Conde, 
and  living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  highest  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy.  When  Conde  and  de  Retz 
quarrelled  he  proposed  to  carry  off  the  Cardinal,  and 
his  attempt  would  have  succeeded  but  for  a  curious 
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accident.  Suspected  by  Mazarin  of  conspiring  against 
his  life,  he  offered  to  constitute  himself  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bastille  if  the  Cardinal  would  promise  to  try  him 
on  that  charge  alone.  Convinced  of  his  innocence, 
His  Eminence  persuaded  Gourville  to  enter  his  ser- 
vice, and  gave  him  a  pension.  We  afterwards  find  him 
filling  the  post  of  army  contractor  and  amassing  great 
wealth,  not  over-honestly,  and  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Fouquet.  Once  more  suspected  by  Mazarin 
of  thwarting  his  designs,  he  was  this  time  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  this  is  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  his  incarceration  in  his  "  Memoirs:" 

"  1656.  The  Cardinal,  at  the  commencement  of 
1656,  gave  orders  to  M.  de  la  Bacheliere,  Governor  of 
the  Bastille,  to  take  me  there.  He  came  the  next  day 
for  that  purpose  to  my  apartment  with  some  men,  and, 
having  found  my  lacquey  at  the  door  of  my  room,  he 
asked  if  I  was  there  and  what  I  was  doing.  My  lac- 
quey replied  that  I  was  with  my  dancing-master. 
Having  found  me  practising  a  coitrantc,  he  told  me 
laughingly  that  I  must  put  off  dancing  for  another  day 
and  come  with  him  to  the  Bastille.  He  took  me  there 
in  his  carriage,  and  as  there  were  no  other  prisoners  of 
importance,  he  placed  me  in  the  first  chamber,  which 
is  the  best  of  all.  I  was  confined  with  my  valet  for 
a  week  without  seeing  any  one  but  the  person  who 
brought  in  my  food;  however,  the  Governor  having 
come  to  see  me  told  me  that  the  sub-intendant  had 
begged  him  to  procure  me  some  little  pleasures,  which 
depended  upon  me;  that  I  might  communicate  with 
the  other  prisoners,  but  that  none  of  my  friends  must 
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ask  to  see  me.  This  gave  me  great  pleasure,  as  I  was 
bored  beyond  anything  you  can  imagine.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  on  a  fast  day,  having  ordered  a  *  very  rea- 
sonable '  pike,  I  begged  the  Governor  to  come  and 
share  it,  which  he  did.  We  spent  a  portion  of  the  af- 
ternoon playing  at  backgammon,  and  I  was  afterwards 
treated  with  great  kindness.  I  was  allowed  to  write 
and  to  receive  all  the  letters  I  wished,  and  sometimes 
my  friends  would  ask  to  see  one  of  the  prisoners  near 
my  room;  thus  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
them.  This  did  not  prevent  me  from  boring  myself 
extremely,  especially  from  9  p.m.,  when  my  door  was 
shut,  until  8  a.m.  In  order  to  amuse  myself  I  bought 
some  beans,  which  I  put  into  little  paper  bags.  I 
walked  up  and  down  my  room,  which  had  eleven  paces 
between  the  windows;  at  each  turn  that  I  took  my 
valet  drew  out  a  bean  and  put  it  on  the  table,  and  when 
they  were  finished  I  had  accomplished  two  thousand 
paces. 

"  I  sent  for  books,  but  when  I  sat  down  to  read  my 
mind  wandered  away  in  search  of  means  to  get  out 
of  prison.  I  could  not  apply  myself  to  what  I  was 
reading,  and  my  friends  saw  no  way  of  delivering  me." 
After  explaining  a  plan  of  escape,  which  he  imagined 
but  did  not  put  into  execution,  Gourville  thought  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  solicit  the  aid  of 
Abbe  Fouquet.  This  proved  successful.  "  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,"  he  wrote,  '*  the  Cardinal  was 
going  to  la  Fere  when  the  Abbe  showed  him  a  list  of 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille,  as  he  did  from  time  to 
time;  he  ordered  the  release  of  three,  and  I  was  one 
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of  these.  I  was  at  once  set  free."  Gotirville  immedi- 
ately paid  a  visit  to  His  Eminence,  who  listened 
patiently  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and  then  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  been  bored  in  the  Bastille.  "  Fearfully," 
replied  Gourville,  "  and  I  am  determined  to  avoid  be- 
ing sent  back  there." 

To  pursue  the  strange  biography  of  this  remarkable 
man,  pronounced  by  St.  Beuve  to  be  the  Gil  Bias  of 
the  17th  century,  we  next  find  Gourville  dabbling  in 
finance,  and  appointed  receiver  of  taxes  in  Guienne, 
where  he  plundered  not  a  little,  was  compromised  in 
the  Fouquet  afTair,  and  was  condemned  to  death  by 
default.  He  made  his  escape  to  Brussels  and  then 
visited  The  Hague,  where  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  is  said  to  have  sat  at  meat 
not  only  with  him  but  with  the  ambassadors  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France.  Never,  it  was  remarked,  did 
a  man  condemned  for  peculation  enjoy  so  much  con- 
sideration abroad.  In  his  essay  on  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, Macaulay  says:  ''  Sir  William  strongly  represented 
to  the  King  the  impossibihty  of  establishing  either 
absolute  government  or  the  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land; and  concluded  by  repeating  an  observation  which 
he  had  heard  at  Brussels  from  M.  Gourville,  a  very 
intelligent  Frenchman  well  known  to  Charles — '  A 
King  of  England,'  said  Gourville,  '  who  is  willing  to 
be  the  man  of  his  people,  is  the  greatest  king  in  the 
world,  but  if  he  wishes  to  be  more,  by  heavens  he  is 
nothing  at  all! '  The  King  betrayed  some  symptoms 
of  impatience  during  this  lecture,  but  at  last  he  laid 
his  hand  kindly  on  Temple's  shoulder  and  said,  '  You 
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are  right  and  so  is  Gourville.  and  I  will  be  the  man  of 
my  people.'  "  Which  proves  that  Gourville  was  a  man 
of  keen  perception  and  sound  judgment. 

As  a  proof  of  his  talent  we  are  told  that  Gourville 
was  the  lover  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  who  would  never 
have  anything  to  say  to  a  fool.*  However  this  may 
be,  we  find  him  next,  on  the  recommendation  of  Conde, 
acting  as  agent  for  France  in  a  negotiation  with  the 
Duke  of  Zell  and  the  Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  then  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  the  Queen  Christine  of 
Sweden,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Thinking  he  might  venture  back  to  France  he  repaired 
to  Chantilly,  where  Conde  arranged  an  interview  with 
Colbert,  who  insisted  that  he  should  restore  800,000 
fr.  to  the  Treasur)^  Gourville  offered  600,000  fr.,  and 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Before  long, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  and  Conde  got  him  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Spain.  Colbert  now  offered  to  accept  300,000 
fr.,  Gourville  would  not  go  beyond  200,000  fr.,  and  as 
neither  party  would  yield  he  had  to  set  ofY  for  Spain 

*  Voltaire  put  Gourville  and  Mdlle.  Ninon  de  I'Enclos  on  the 
stage  in  Le  Depositairc,  in  the  preface  of  which  comedy  he  said : 
"  The  basis  of  this  piece  is  the  same  story  which  Ninon  told  to 
Moliere.  Every  one  knows  that  Gourville,  having  confided  a  por- 
tion of  his  wealth  to  this  lady  of  pleasure,  and  another  portion  to 
a  most  devout  person — Le  Grand  Peiiitencicr  de  Notre  Dame — 
the  bigot  kept  the  money  for  himself,  and  the  person  who  was 
regarded  as  not  over-scrupulous  faithfully  restored  everything." 

Moliere,  by  the  way,  said  that  had  he  heard  the  story  of  Ninon 
before  he  wrote  his  Tartuffe  he  never  would  have  attempted  tliat 
immortal  comedy,  so  incapable  did  he  feel  of  placing  on  the  stage 
anything  so  perfect  as  the  Tartuffe  of  Mdlle.  de  TEnclos. 
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in  an  unofficial  capacity — a  defaulter.  He  was  so  suc- 
cessful at  Madrid,  where  he  lavished  large  sums  of 
money,  that  on  his  return  he  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  Conde  and  most  graciously  received.  We 
find  the  following  letter  in  the  archives: 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MARSEILLES  TO  M.  DE  NOINTEL. 

"  Marseilles,  23rd  May,  1674. 
"  Gourville  has  been  absolved  and  re-established  in 
his  post  which  he  had  sold,  and  he  has  gone  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  part  of  the  King  with  some  German 
prince." 

The  good  Bishop  was  slightly  in  error,  De  Gour- 
ville simply  obtained  letters  of  aboHtion  or  remission 
of  his  penalties.  He  was  still  a  defaulter,  but  was  no 
longer  asked  to  repay  the  sums  of  which  he  had  de- 
frauded the  State.  We  have  already  explained  in  a 
note  that  an  abolition  remitted  the  material  punish- 
ment, but  not  the  infamy! 

Gourville  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-eight 
years,  when  he  departed  this  life  leaving  an  immense 
fortune  to  his  ninety  collaterals.  Not  long  before  he 
died  he  wrote  his  "  Memoirs,"  which  he  completed  in 
four  months  and  a  half  and  which  are  highly  esteemed. 
In  these  no  mention  is  made  of  his  condemnation  "  for 
misappropriating  and  robbing  the  King's  finances." 
He  tells  us,  however,  that  it  was  in  1663  that  he  visited 
England,  and  that  he  suffered  a  great  deal  during  the 
voyage.  However,  upon  landing  at  Dover  he  met  St. 
Evremond,  who  gave  him  a  glass  of  canary  which  cured 
him,  and  who  thanked  him  for  saving  him  from  the 
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Bastille  by  giving  him  timely  notice  of  his  intended 
arrest.  In  England  we  find  that  Gourville  was  well 
received  by  Arlington  and  other  persons  in  authority, 
and  especially  by  the  King,  who  had  met  him  in  France 
in  the  days  of  his  exile;  he  several  times  had  the  honour 
of  lounging  with  His  Majesty  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
conversing  with  that  sovereign  who  never  said  a  fool- 
ish thing  and  never  did  a  wise  one. 

In  our  relation  of  the  captivity  of  Gourville  we  men- 
tion that  St.  Evremond  was  saved  from  paying  a  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  Bastille  by  that  astute  gentleman.  In 
fact,  for  having  indulged  in  some  sarcasms  at  the  ex- 
pense of  jMazarin,  his  patron,  St.  Evremond  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  where  he  spent  three  months, 
after  which  he  was  restored  to  favour  and  employed 
by  His  Eminence.  He  accompanied  the  Cardinal  to 
the  Pyrenees,  and  afterwards,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Marshal  de  Crequi,  turned  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  on  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  into  the  most  exquisite  ridicule. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  second  disgrace,  and  to  avoid 
the  Bastille  once  more  he  fled  to  England,  but  not  until 
after  the  death  of  the  Cardinal.  Voltaire,  in  his 
"  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.,"  thus  refers  to  this  affair:  "  St. 
Evremond  was  included  in  the  disgrace  of  Fouquet. 
Colbert,  who  everywhere  sought  for  proofs  against  the 
man  he  wished  to  ruin,  had  his  papers,  which  he  had 
confided  to  Madame  du  Plessis  Belliere,  seized;  among 
these  papers  was  a  letter  by  St.  Evremond  on  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  jcu  d'csprrt  was  read  to  the 
King,  who  was  persuaded  that  it  was  a  State  crime. 
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Colbert,  who  disdained  to  revenge  himself  on  Renault 
(Gourville),  persecuted  St.  Evremond,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  friend  of  Fouquet.  The  King  had  the 
extreme  severity  to  punish  an  innocent  raillery  written 
long  before  against  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  whom  he 
did  not  regret,  who  had  been  insulted  and  calumniated 
by  the  whole  Court,  and  who  had  been  proscribed  with 
impunity  for  several  years.  Of  the  thousands  of  writ- 
ings aimed  against  this  minister,  the  least  biting  was 
the  only  one  punished,  and  that  after  the  death  of  the 
Cardinal." 

To  quote  again  from  Voltaire:  "  St.  Evremond,  hav- 
ing retired  to  England,  lived  and  died  as  a  free  man 
and  a  philosopher.  The  Marquis  de  Miremond,  his 
friend,  told  me  some  time  since  that  there  was  another 
reason  for  his  disgrace,  which  St.  Evremond  would 
never  explain."  (Could  this  have  been  his  liaison  with 
the  Duchesse  de  Mazarin?) 

When  Louis  XIV.  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
country,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  philosopher 
disdained  to  consider  this  permission  as  a  grace.  He 
proved  that  one's  country  is  where  one  lives  happily, 
and  he  was  happy  in  London.  England  repaid  St. 
Evremond  by  a  pension  while  he  lived  and  a  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  when  he  died.  Strange 
to  say,  like  Gourville,  he  had  been  one  of  the  favoured 
lovers  of  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  and  he  and  Gourv'ille  died 
the  same  year — 1703. 

L'Abbe  Dorat  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  in  1657. 
and  appears  to  have  remained  there  a  couple  of  years. 
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He  was  supposed  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Fronde.  But  there  was  still  more  against  this 
reverend  gentleman,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.  A  re- 
port addressed  to  Colbert  says  that,  "  when  the  Abbe 
of  St.  Germain  loses  at  play  he  swears  and  blasphemes 
against  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the 
Saints — male  and  female — speaking  of  them  in  the 
most  gross  and  obscene  manner,  and  declaring  that 
Paradise  is  a  place  of  infamy." 

In  1658  there  appear  to  have  been  disturbances  ex- 
cited in  Normandy  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  said 
that  the  Prince  de  Conde  would  soon  return.  Several 
nobles  took  up  arms  against  Mazarin,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  de  Bonnesson  and  six  other  gentle- 
men were  committed  to  the  Bastille.  The  corre- 
spondence relating  to  this  abortive  attempt  extends 
over  sixty-two  pages,  most  of  them  written  by  Maza- 
rin, Colbert,  Le  Tellier,  and  the  King.  The  most 
striking  part  of  this  affair  is  that  whereas  de  Bonnesson 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed,  the  other  in- 
surgents remained  in  prison  only  a  few  months. 

LE   TELLIER    TO    SEGUIER. 

"  Aix,  27th  February,  1660. 

"  After  the  execution  of  Bonnesson,  the  King,  hav- 
ing deemed  that  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  his  per- 
son, and  also  the  condemnation  of  de  Crequi  and 
d'Annery,  the  levelling  of  their  houses,  and  the  cutting 
down  of  their  timber  to  the  height  of  a  man,  will  be 
sufficient   to   bring  back  their  accomplices  into   the 
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right  way  and  make  them  regret  their  past  faults; 
His  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  accord  a  general 
abolition.     .     .     ." 

The  Prince  de  Conde  denied  having  had  anything 
to  say  to  this  rising.  However,  when  de  Bonnesson 
was  executed,  some  of  his  adherents  carried  off  the 
body  in  one  of  the  Prince's  carriages  and  buried  it. 

In  a  second  letter,  written  by  Le  Tellier  to  Seguier, 
on  the  same  date  as  that  quoted  above,  one  finds  a 
graphic  description  of  the  Prince  de  Conde's  reception 
at  Court  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Monsieur.  The 
whole  Court  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Conde,  who 
took  up  his  abode  with  Cardinal  Mazarin.  There  were 
balls  and  other  festivities.  This  occurred  in  January, 
1660;  but  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  February  that 
Conde  obtained  his  letters  of  abolition. 

In  July,  1659,  Louis  XIV.  wrote:  "  M.  de  Besmaus, 
I  write  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  set  at  liberty  Captains 
de  la  Moussiere  and  de  la  Libardiere,  prisoners  in  my 
castle  of  the  Bastille,  on  condition  that  they  rejoin  their 
regiment,"  etc.,  etc.  There  is  nothing  to  show  when 
these  gallant  officers,  who  had  probably  been  absent 
without  leave,  were  committed. 

The  Marquis  de  I'Hopital  was  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille from  the  30th  June,  1659,  until  the  9th  July.  It 
appears  that  the  Marquis,  who  acted  like  a  tyrant  on 
his  estates,  having  been  denounced  by  the  cure,  laid 
in  wait  for  him,  killed  a  peasant,  and  then  cruelly 
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wounded  the  reverend  gentleman  who  commended  his 
soul  to  God.  "  Pray!  "  cried  the  Marquis,  and  he 
broke  the  cure's  jaw  with  a  ball  from  his  musket;  he 
then  made  his  horse  trample  upon  him  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.  In  spite  of  this,  the  cure,  who 
swore  that  he  had  received  120  wounds,  survived. 

This  was  a  very  serious  crime,  and  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The  Mar- 
quis was  tried  before  Parliament,  and  would  certainly 
have  been  executed  but  for  the  great  favour  that  his 
family  enjoyed  at  Court.  However,  the  King  had  the 
Marquis  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  order  to  get  him 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  Parliament,  and,  after  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  for  ten  days,  signed  his  release.  And 
yet,  when  His  Majesty  was  crowned,  he  swore  never  to 
pardon  any  one  accused  of  murdering  a  priest.  The 
Parliament  remonstrated  against  the  "  abolition  "  ac- 
corded to  the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital,  and  against  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Marquis  de  Villequier.  The  King 
explained  that  he  had  released  the  former  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  services  which  the  Marshal  de 
I'Hopital  had  rendered  to  the  Crown.  The  Parlia- 
ment ventured  to  hope  that  His  Majesty  would  never 
again  grant  an  abolition  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  ordered  the  Marquis  to  constitute  himself  a  pris- 
oner within  three  days  at  For-l'Eveque.  The  Mar- 
quis surrendered,  hoping  that  the  King  on  entering 
Paris  after  his  marriage  would  pardon  him;  but  the 
Court  did  not  again  venture  to  interfere.  In  the  end 
the  Marquis  made  his  escape  from  prison. 

The  Marquis  de  Villequier  was  released  after  a  con- 
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finement  of  five  days.  He  had  been  accused  of  fight- 
ing a  duel  with  the  Due  d'Elbeuf.  His  Majesty 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Marshals  of  France,  who 
declared  that  there  had  been  no  regular  duel,  but  that 
the  Marquis  had  merely  defended  himself  against  the 
Duke,  who  had  suddenly  attacked  him. 

On  the  6th  August,  1659,  a  banker  called  Hache 
was  thrown  into  the  Bastille  accused  of  defrauding 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  remained  in  prison  for  two 
years,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  shut  up 
in  a  dark  cell  with  nothing  but  some  straw  and  a  shirt, 
and  was  beaten.  But  then  one  of  the  Cardinal's  be- 
setting sins  was  avarice,  and  to  defraud  him  was  a  dar- 
ing and  terrible  crime.  Hache  appealed  to  the  Par- 
liament and  was  tried,  but  his  guilt  was  not  proved. 

In  March,  1659,  a  Captain  Brett  and  two  other  Irish 
officers,  partisans  of  Charles  II.,  were  committed  to  the 
Bastille  for  attempting  to  carry  ofif  the  young  Whalley 
and  Lord  Desborough,  who  were  staying  in  Paris  with 
the  British  Ambassador. 

The  Abbe  de  Marolles,  accused  of  seditious  lan- 
guage, was  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  1659  on  an  order 
signed  Le  Tellier,  and  remained  there  a  few  months. 
Mazarin,  in  a  letter  to  Colbert,  says:  "  I  do  not  remem- 
ber from  whom  I  received  the  report  against  the  Abbe, 
but  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  sounded  him  in 
the  manner  you  describe." 

"  What  could  this  egregious  scribbler,"  as  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli called  him,  "  have  done  to  merit  the  Bastille — a 
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scribbler  tormented  with  such  violent  fits  of  printing 
that  he  printed  a  catalogue  of  his  friends,  and  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  works,  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  had  given  him  books.  The  number  of  bad  trans- 
lations made  by  the  Abbe,  during  forty  years  dedicated 
to  that  labour,  was  enormous,  and  in  addition  to  these 
he  wrote  133,124  verses.  Latterly,"  writes  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, '*  for  want  of  employment,  our  Abbe  began  a 
translation  of  the  Bible;  but  having  inserted  the  notes 
of  the  visionary  Isaac  de  la  Peyrere,  the  work  was 
burned  by  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  court."  This  is 
the  only  instance  where  we  find  the  Abbe  offending 
against  Church  or  State.  The  Abbe  makes  no  men- 
tion of  his  incarceration  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  and  it  is 
evident  from  a  piece  of  advice  contained  in  a  postscript 
to  his  Dedicatory  Epistle,  that  he  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  After  warning  persons 
against  his  own  besetting  sin  of  composing  books  in 
the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  fame  or  fortune,  he  says  that 
the  real  way  to  attain  these  is  "  to  render  oneself  use- 
ful, and  to  be  supple  and  obsequious  to  those  who  are 
in  the  possession  of  credit  or  authority;  to  be  handsome 
in  one's  person,  to  adulate  the  powerful,  to  smile  while 
you  suffer  from  them  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, whenever  they  do  you  the  honour  to  amuse 
themselves  with  you;  never  to  be  frightened  at  a  thou- 
sand obstacles  which  may  be  opposed  to  you;  to  have 
a  face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone;  to  insult  worthy 
men  who  are  persecuted;  to  rarely  venture  to  speak 
the  truth;  to  appear  devout,  scrupulously  observing 
the  forms  of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  abandoning 
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every  duty  when  it  clashes  with  your  interest.      All 
other  accomplishments  are  superfluous." 

In  Februar)%  1659,  a  person  called  Maratte,  a  friend 
of  the  President  of  the  Aix  Parliament,  de  Bras,  and 
of  the  Attorney-General,  de  Chasteuil,  was  assassinat- 
ed. The  people  of  Aix,  headed  by  de  Bras  and  his 
friends,  accused  the  First  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Provence  of  having  committed  the  murder;  they 
besieged  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  Baron  d'Oppede 
would  certainly  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Cardinal  Grimaldi.  In  a  letter  which 
Mazarin  wrote  to  the  Due  de  Mercoeur,  military  gov- 
ernor of  Provence,  he  said  that  justice  had  never  been 
so  cruelly  outraged  since  Bussy  Leclerc  threw  the  First 
President  (du  Harlay)  and  the  whole  Parliament  of 
Paris  into  the  Bastille.  The  King  wrote  thus  to  the 
Presidents  de  Bras  and  de  Cornies:  "  I  write  this  letter 
to  tell  you  that  as  soon  as  you  receive  it  you  must  come 
and  find  me  wherever  I  may  be,  to  render  account  of 
your  conduct.  .  .  ."  The  Marquis  de  Manoeuvre 
received  a  similar  letter.  His  Majesty  also  wrote  on 
the  subject  to  Cardinal  Grimaldi.  This  afifair  gave  rise 
to  a  very  long  correspondence,  by  which  we  see  that 
de  Bras,  de  Chasteuil,  de  Mongue,  and  the  Abbe  Ge- 
rente,  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  We  then  come 
to  the  following  letter: 

THE   KING   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  isth  April,  1662. 

"  Finding  it  agreeable  to  release  the  President  de 
Bras,  detained  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  on  the  as- 
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surance  which  he  has  given  me  that  he  will  not  leave 
my  good  city  of  Paris,  I  write  you  this  letter  to  say, 
that  as  soon  as  you  receive  it  you  are  to  set  the  Presi- 
dent de  Bras  at  full  and  entire  liberty,  allowing  him, 
to  this  end,  to  leave  my  castle  without  difficulty." 

Then  after  a  lapse  of  several  years: 

THE   KING   TO   M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  19th  December,  1670. 
"  Having  resolved  to  release  de  Chasteuil  and  de 
Mongue,  whom  you  hold  prisoners  in  my  castle  of  the 
Bastille  by  my  order,  on  condition  of  the  former  re- 
tiring to  Provence  and  the  latter  to  Champagne,  I 
write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  release  them  as  soon 
as  you  receive  it." 

His  Majesty  also  wrote  to  each  of  the  prisoners  a 
letter  commencing  thus,  "  Dear  and  well-beloved," 
and  informing  them  that  he  had  ordered  their  release 
on  the  supplication  of  the  First  President,  d'Oppede. 

In  June,  1659,  the  Demoiselle  de  Vezilli  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  and  on  the  14th  July  the  King 
wrote  to  M.  de  Besmaus,  saying,  that  if  she  were  ill 
she  might  have  a  servant  to  attend  upon  her  until  she 
recovered.  Mdlle.  de  Vezilli  had  insulted  three 
judges;  after  several  examinations  and  a  detention  of 
fourteen  months,  it  was  found  out  that  she  was  not 
in  her  right  mind,  and  she  was  released.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  unfortunate  lady  was  transferred  to  a 
lunatic  asylum, 
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THE   KING   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  25th  June,  1660. 
"  Having  had  some  communication  with  M.  Theve- 
narcl,  who  has  long  been  a  prisoner  in  my  castle  of  the 
Bastille,  I  write  you  this  letter  to  say  that  you  are  to 
set  him  at  liberty  without  waiting  for  any  other  order 
than  this." 

Thevenard  had  been  confined,  probably  on  the  de- 
mand of  his  family,  for  riotous  living.  In  October, 
1659,  his  brother  wrote  to  M.  de  Besmaus,  begging 
him  not  to  release  his  prisoner  until  he  had  completed 
an  arrangement  for  sending  him  to  sea.  He  added 
that  he  would  pay  all  expenses.  It  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine what  excited  the  commiseration  of  His  Majesty. 
Sic  volo,  sic  jubco. 

In  1760,  the  Abbe  Morellet,  playfully  called  by  Vol- 
taire the  Abbe  Mords-lcs,  the  eldest  of  fourteen  chil- 
dren, was  committed  to  the  Bastille  for  having  written 
the  "  Preface  de  la  Comedie  des  Philosophes,"  and 
other  dangerous  pamphlets.  According  to  the  police 
report  the  prisoner  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  a  man  of  talent  and  the  best  reputation, 
very  intimate  with  the  encyclopaedists  and  especially 
with  d'Alembert,  had  worked  on  a  dictionary,  and  writ- 
ten several  articles  on  the  commercial  part  of  the  un- 
dertaking. Thrown  into  prison  on  the  loth  June,  and 
treated  with  considerable  indulgence,  the  Abbe  was  re- 
leased on  the  30th  July,  having  promised  to  write 
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nothing  more  which  could  offend  the  Government,  and 
after  having  handed  over  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bas- 
tille the  various  compositions  with  which  he  had 
solaced  his  hours  of  confinement.  According  to  De- 
lort,  the  young  Abbe  was  delighted  with  having  been 
sent  to  the  Bastille,  hoping  that  his  captivity  would 
attract  attention.  In  this  he  was  not  deceived,  for  his 
brief  martyrdom  procured  him  the  friendship  of  the 
philosophers,  and  of  such  women  as  Madame  Necker 
and  the  Comtesse  de  Boufflers,  not  to  speak  of  dinner 
twice  a  week  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach.  The 
Abbe  afterwards  visited  England,  and  in  1783  we  find 
that  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Shelburne  he 
received  a  pension  of  about  £200  a  year  from  Louis 
XVL 

The  Abbe  Morellet  has  left  some  "  Memoirs  "  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  captivity.  ''  I  can- 
not hinder  myself,"  he  wrote,  "  saying  a  little  word 
about  the  Bastille  for  our  nephews  who  will  no  longer 
find  it  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  for  our  con- 
temporaries who,  having  seen  it,  have  not  sojourned 
there  as  I  did.  My  first  night  was  very  painful,  as  I 
was  greatly  alarmed  for  the  librarian,  my  accomplice." 
In  a  conversation  which  the  Abbe  had  with  M.  de  Sar- 
tines  on  the  following  day,  all  anxiety  on  this  head  was 
removed.  "  After  my  examination.  M.  de  Male- 
sherbes  sent  me  some  books;  a  library  of  novels  kept  at 
the  Bastille  for  the  amusement  of  prisoners  was  placed 
at  my  disposal,  and  I  was  given  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
I  had  asked  M.  de  Malesherbes  through  M.  de  Sartines 
for  the  chemical  works  of  de  Sthal.  Hume's  History  in 
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English,  and  a  Tacitus.  .  .  .  Except  during  the 
time  of  my  repasts  I  read  and  wrote  without  any  diver- 
sion than  singing  and  dancing  all  alone,  in  which  I 
indulged  several  times  a  day,  I  read  the  Philosophical 
Essays  of  Hume  and  six  volumes  of  his  History,  al- 
though I  did  not  know  English  as  well  then  as  I  do 
now.  I  read  Tacitus  through.  I  read  eighty  volumes 
of  romance.  I  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  etc.,  etc." 

Although  well  treated  the  Abbe  says  that  he  was 
highly  delighted  when  his  captivity  was  at  an  end,  add- 
ing: "  I  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  in  virtue  of  an  order 
countersigned  by  Choiseul,  who  was  then  all  powerful 
and  greatly  irritated  with  me,  and  yet  I  experienced 
none  of  the  severities  with  which  the  ancient  resfime 
has  been  reproached.  I  had  a  bottle  of  fair  wine  every 
day,  good  bread,  soup,  beef,  entree,  and  dessert  for 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  roast  and  salad."  After  a 
while  the  Abbe  received  permission  to  walk  in  the 
courtyard,  but  he  very  generously  renounced  this  priv- 
ilege lest  some  other  prisoner  should  be  debarred  from 
the  enjoyment. 

Weber,  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  tells  an  amusing  anecdote 
concerning  the  Abbe.  He  says  that  the  Abbe 
Sieyes  was  accused  of  having  deceived  two  parties  at 
the  same  time:  the  clergy,  who  saw  in  him  nothing  but 
a  philosopher  under  the  garb  of  a  priest;  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  who  saw  in  him  nothing  but  a  priest  under  the 
mantle  of  a  philosopher.  In  a  note  Weber  adds: 
"  Another  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  economists,  the 
Abbe  Morellet,  a  member  of  the  Academy,  was  at  this 
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epoch  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  English  House  of  Lords.  He 
never  ceased  boasting  to  his  lordship  of  the  Revolution 
as  the  triumph  of  reason  over  abuses,  and  of  intelli- 
gence over  ignorance.  He  entirely  altered  his  style 
after  the  night  of  the  4th  August.  The  poor  man  was 
ruined,  and  he  abused  the  Assembly  in  the  tone  of  an 
unfortunate  pleader  who  had  unjustly  lost  his  case. 
The  noble  English  Marquis  very  ingeniously  railed  at 
this  philosopher,  writing  to  him  in  order  to  console  him 
that  he  was  a  soldier  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
ranks  of  a  victorious  army." 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Abbe  Morellet  was  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Alluding  to  the  correspondence 
which  Sir  James,  then  at  Bombay,  kept  up  with  his 
friends  in  Paris,  the  Abbe  made  use  of  language  which 
at  the  present  day  seems  almost  to  contain  a  prophecy. 
He  wrote:  "  It  is  really  singular  how  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  the  earth  to  the  other  we  can  be  so  entirely  of 
the  same  mind;  one  might  think  that  an  electric  wire 
crossing  the  world  communicated  our  reciprocal 
impressions." 

"We  shall  see  further  on  that  Sir  James  changed  his 
mind,  like  the  Abbe,  on  the  subject  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
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LOUIS  XIV. 
1660-1670 

When  Mazarin  died,  Louis  XIV.  determined  to  gov- 
ern for  himself;  he  had  no  Prime  Minister.  Le  Tellier 
was  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  de  Lionne  at 
the  Foreign  Offtce,  and  Fouquet  was  Superintendent 
of  Finance.  The  King  set  to  work  to  reduce  chaos 
to  order,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  in  spite  of  his 
extravagances,  his  wars,  his  mistresses,  and  his  sump- 
tuous palaces,  he  was  not  a  paying  concern  for  France 
at  large.  He  soon  humbled  not  only  Spain  but  Rome ; 
the  King  of  England  became  his  pensioner  and  sold 
him  Dunkirk;  he  managed  partly  by  perfidy  and  partly 
by  force  of  arms,  to  destroy  the  naval  power  of  Hol- 
land, and  in  short  he  made  France  the  first  nation  in 
the  world.  During  his  reign  the  Bastille  and  other 
State  prisons  were  crowded,  but  then  the  condition  of 
the  country  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
was  such  that  severe  remedies  were  required  to  save 
it.  Louis  XIV.  had  an  immense  and  difficult  task  to 
perform  at  home;  he  had  to  consolidate  the  royal  au- 
thority, to  quell  civil  and  religious  discord,  to  enforce 
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obedience  to  the  law,  to  punish  peculation  and  other 
great  crimes. 

In  the  matter  of  religion  we  shall  find  by  the  archives 
of  the  Bastille  that  numbers  of  persons  were  incar- 
cerated, some  for  professing  the  five  propositions  upon 
grace,  attributed  to  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  prop- 
ositions condemned  by  Innocent  X.,  attacked  by  the 
Jesuits  and  defended  by  Pascal.  At  the  same  time, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Pope,  the  King  ordered  the 
Parliament  to  register  the  four  articles  proposed  by 
Bossuet  which  constituted  the  freedom  of  the  Gallican 
Church.  Some  of  the  Jansenists  were  not  only  thrown 
into  prison  but  sent  to  the  galleys.  We  shall  find  the 
theologian  Lenoir  committed  to  the  Bastille  for  vent- 
uring to  condemn  the  immorality  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  the  Abbe  Lamont  passing  a  year  within 
the  walls  of  the  same  prison  for  preaching  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  In  fact,  religious  persecution  was 
carried  on  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  carried 
on  in  England  when  Henry  VIII.  sent  to  the  stake,  on 
the  same  hurdle.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  one  as 
a  traitor  who  denied  the  royal  supremacy,  and  the 
other  as  a  heretic  for  denying  the  Real  Presence. 

Numbers  of  Protestants  were  incarcerated  and  were 
kept  in  confinement  until  they  abjured.  Pellisson,  ar- 
rested at  the  same  time  as  Fouquet,  was  released  and 
taken  into  the  royal  favour  when  he  became  a  Roman. 
Catholic.  He  thought  liberty  worth  a  mass.  During 
the  whole  of  his  reign  Louis  XIV.  persecuted  those 
who  differed  with  him  on  questions  of  religion;  from 
the  time  he  established  his  Council  of  Conscience,  com- 
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prised  of  the  Bishops  of  Toulouse,  Rennes,  and  Rhodes, 
and  his  Jesuit  confessor.  Father  Annet,*  until  he  re- 
voked the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  finally  combated  the 
hundred  and  one  propositions  of  Father  Quesnel  with 
lettres  de  cachet  and  the  aid  of  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

With  all  his  profligacy,  Louis  XIV.  held  profanity 
in  abhorrence,  and  the  amount  of  profanity  which 
was  brought  to  light  under  his  reign  is  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  standing  of  many  of  the  persons  implicated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  rites  performed.  For  example,  we 
find  Madame  de  Montespan  not  only  purchasing  love 
philtres  to  win  the  heart  of  the  King  from  Louise  de 
la  Valliere  and  Mdlle.  de  Fontanges,  and  to  protect 
her  from  Madame  de  Soubise,  but  attending  a  mass 
at  St.  Denis  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Numbers  of  priests 
were  found  guilty  of  the  most  indecent  practices,  of 
using  a  naked  woman  for  an  altar,  surrounding  her 
with  black  candles;  saying  mass  or  reading  the  Gospel 
backwards,  communicating  with  the  Evil  One,  and 
sacrificing  new-born  children.  These  incantations 
were  resorted  to  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  generally 
with  the  view  of  procuring  wealth.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  a  great  deal  of  money  had 
been  buried,  and  plenty  of  impostors  among  the  clergy 
were  forthcoming  to  reveal  these  hidden  treasures  by 

*  Father  Annet  resigned  his  post  as  keeper  of  His  Majesty's 
conscience  when  Louis  indulged  in  double  adultery  by  taking  for 
his  mistress  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Montespan.  Simple 
adultery  with  la  Valliere  was  as  much  as  the  Jesuit  Father  could 
stand. 
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resorting  to  magic.  The  trial  of  a  false  Christ,  called 
Morin,  lasted  for  several  months,  and  was  conducted 
in  the  most  serious  manner.  At  last  the  poor  wretch, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  was  solemnly 
taken  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Place  de  Greve  and 
burned  to  death. 

Other  impostors  found  their  way  to  prison  at  this 
period.  M.  Ravaisson  mentions  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  existence  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  which  extended  even  to  the  administration;  and 
that  many  of  the  alchemists  who  pretended  that  they 
could  make  gold  were  committed  to  prison  to  work 
for  the  Government!  There  were  also  crowds  of 
charlatans  who  dealt  in  noxious  drugs  and  plants; 
and  Guy  Patin  who  was  a  bit  of  a  charlatan  himself, 
says  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters:  "  The  Civil  Lieu- 
tenant d'Aubray  died  yesterday,  overwhelmed  with 
symptoms  and  charlatans.  He  fell  into  the  ditch  which 
he  himself  digged.  It  was  his  duty  to  drive  all  charla- 
tans out  of  the  city,  and  he  committed  the  care  of 
his  health  to  them.  If  people  of  quality  were  wise,  they 
would  not  put  faith  in  these  fellows,  but  they  refuse  to 
die  methodically  and  according  to  rule."  These 
scamps  also  sold  charms  of  all  descriptions.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Feuquieres,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  applied  to  them  for  a  talisman  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  w^ounded,  and  the  Comte  de 
Cessac  purchased  one  to  insure  him  winning  at 
cards. 

The  tricks  of  the  alchemists  and  charlatans  did  not 
stop  there;    they  nearly  all  dabbled  in  poison,  and 
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the  amount  of  poisoning  done  at  this  epoch  was  simply 
fabulous.  It  may  be  said  that  half  France  either  pois- 
oned, or  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned,  the  other 
half.  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  sister  of 
Charles  II.,  was  suspected  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
her  husband.  Charles,  when  he  heard  of  her  death, 
exclaimed: — "  I  always  knew  that  Orleans  was  a 
scamp."  In  1673  the  confessors  of  Notre  Dame  in- 
formed the  authorities  that  several  women  had  con- 
fessed having  poisoned  their  husbands.  There  were 
gangs  of  poisoners  all  through  the  country.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  about  whom 
so  many  conjectures  have  been  made,  was  the  chief 
of  one  of  these  gangs.  In  1676,  the  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers,  who  wished  to  marry  her  lover,  a  Gascon  officer 
called  St.  Croix,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  her  husband,  her  brothers,  sisters,  father, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  we  are  assured  that  "  she  was  devout 
and  visited  the  hospitals,"  but  then,  "  it  is  said  that 
she  tried  her  poisons  on  the  sick."  She  was  con- 
demned to  death  to  her  great  astonishment;  she  heard 
mass,  was  decapitated  and  burned;  the  crowd  squab- 
bled for  her  ashes,  and  the  executioner  was  so  struck 
with  her  piety,  that  he  had  six  masses  said  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul. 

Madame  de  Brinvilliers  was  only  one  of  a  numerous 
class,  and  her  execution  did  little  or  nothing  towards 
allaying  the  evil.  Such  was  the  terror  which  prevailed 
that  in  January,  1680,  the  King  created  a  special  coun- 
cil composed  of  twelve  members,  to  sit  in  the  Chambrc 
Ardenie,  a  room  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with 
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torches,  and  which  had  been  used  for  the  trial  of  dis- 
tinguished criminals.  The  Chambre  Ardenic  was 
appointed  to  try  all  poisoners  and  magicians.  Among 
the  first  persons  tried  were  two  women,  la  Voisin  and 
la  Vigoroux,  and  a  priest  called  le  Sage,  who  dealt 
wholesale  in  poisons.  La  Voisin  perished  at  the  stake 
in  July.  The  following  letters  from  Bussy  de  Rabutin 
to  de  la  Riviere  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  terrible 
state  of  affairs.  "  Great  news !  The  chamber  of 
poisons  has  issued  a  writ  for  the  apprehension  of  J^I. 
de  Luxembourg,  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  the  Mar- 
quis d'Allaye,  and  Madame  de  Polignac.  As  soon  as 
M.  de  Luxembourg  learned  this  he  went  to  St.  Ger- 
main, where  he  did  not  see  the  King;  but  he  sent  to 
ask  him  for  a  lettrc  dc  cachet  for  the  Bastille,  which  His 
Majesty  granted.  He  went  there  on  the  24th ;  his  sec- 
retary had  been  sent  to  Vincennes  two  days  previously. 
On  Tuesday  the  King  sent  to  M.  de  Bouillon  to  tell 
the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  that  if  she  were  innocent 
she  might  go  to  the  Bastille,  and  that  he  would  be- 
have as  a  friend  to  her,  and  that  if  she  were  guilty 
she  might  retire  where  she  liked.  She  wrote  to  the 
King  that  she  was  quite  innocent,  but  that  she  could 
not  endure  prison;  she  then  set  out  for  Flanders  with 
the  Marquise  d'Allaye,  with  two  carriages,  each  drawn 
by  six  horses.  Orders  have  been  sent  into  Auvergne 
to  arrest  Madame  de  Polignac.  The  arrest  of  Madame 
de  Bouillon,  the  Princesse  de  Tingri,  Madame  du 
Roure,  and  the  wife  of  Marshal  de  la  Ferte  has  been 
adjourned.  The  Comtesse  de  Soissons  is  accused  of 
having  poisoned  her  husband;   the  Marquise  d'Allaye 
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of  having  poisoned  her  father-in-law;  the  Princesse  de 
Tingri  of  having  poisoned  her  children;  and  Madame 
de  Polignac  of  having  poisoned  the  valet  de  chamhre 
who  aided  her  in  her  love  affairs." 

Colonel  Jung,  in  his  story  of  "  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,"  has  gone  fully  into  the  poisoning  ques- 
tion. From  his  pages  we  gather  such  information  as 
the  following:  "  Henrietta  of  England,  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  seems  to  have  been  poisoned  by  her  husband's 
favourite,  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine.  He  and  his 
brother  took  refuge  at  Rome.  A  year  after  Monsieur 
lost  his  wife  he  remarried,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Lor- 
raine returned  to  France." 

In  1671,  M.  de  Lyonne,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, died  suddenly,  and  his  decease  was  suf^ciently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  a  month  previously  he  had 
had  his  wife  confined  for  ill  conduct.  In  June,  1673, 
the  Comte  de  Soissons,  who  had  married  Olympe  Man- 
cini,  one  of  Mazarin's  nieces,  died  suddenly  while  his 
wife  was  leading  a  joyous  life  in  company  with  her 
sister,  another  poisoner,  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  bet- 
ter known  perhaps  as  Marie  Mancini,  to  whom  Louis 
XIV.  had  paid  his  addresses.  Her  lover  was  suspected 
of  having  been  the  instrument.  She  gained  her  liberty 
and  an  immense  property.  Tried  before  the  Chamhre 
Ardeivte  she  behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence  to  the 
judges,  and  owed  her  acquittal  to  the  favour  of  the 
King.  Obliged,  however,  to  leave  France,  she  took 
refuge  in  Madrid,  where  she  is  supposed  to  have  pois- 
oned the  Queen  of  Spain. 

In  1675  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  poisoned  by  a 
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band,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 
teuil.  A  Comte  de  Castlemajor  and  a  Paris  banker 
are  said  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  this  affair.  An- 
other gentleman  was  convicted  of  having  received 
money  to  poison  the  Chancellor  d'Aligre.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  the  Queen  of  Poland  in  1677. 
Among  the  number  of  prisoners  brought  before  the 
Court  was  a  blind  surgeon.  People  of  the  highest 
titles  were  implicated  in  these  infamies.  In  1679 
Louvois  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Abbe 
d'Estrades,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin:  "  De- 
mand the  extradition  of  the  Comte  and  the  Comtesse 
de  Broglio,  formerly  the  wife  of  M.  de  Canillac,  whom 
she  poisoned  in  concert  with  her  present  husband. 
Send  them  to  Pignerol,  where  M.  de  St.  Mars  will  no 
doubt  receive  and  keep  them."  The  guilty  pair  es- 
caped to  Rome. 

A  large  number  of  Protestant  ministers  were  thrown 
into  various  State  prisons  on  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
poison  the  King. 

The  Chambrc  Ardente  appears  to  have  tried  286  of 
the  principal  culprits,  and  of  these  36  only  perished  by 
the  rope  or  axe.  All  the  nobles  were  declared  in- 
nocent; the  persons  condemned  to  suffer  were  in  most 
instances  wretches  who  manufactured  and  sold  poison. 
Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  been  terrified  by  the  revela- 
tions made  before  the  Court,  whose  proceedings  were 
kept  secret,  and  which  he  dissolved  in  despair  and  dis- 
gust. One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  poisoners  was 
Mdlle.  Fontanges,  and  the  King  afterwards  saw  all 
his   family   perish    suddenly   and    mysteriously.     His 
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great-grandson,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  is 
said  to  have  been  saved  by  a  counter-poison. 

When  the  Dauphin,  Dauphine,  and  their  eldest  son 
were  suddenly  carried  off  in  171 2,  and  borne  together 
to  the  same  grave,  it  was  generally  suspected  that  they 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  King's  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  "  The  Duke,  in  his  despair,"  says  La 
Biograpliie  Uniz'crscllc,  "  asked  to  be  sent  to  the  Bas- 
tille. Louis,  however,  feared  a  scandal  which  might 
add  to  the  misfortunes  of  France;  the  chemist,  Rom- 
berg, who  was  accused  of  having  furnished  the  poison 
employed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  demanded  to  be 
tried  in  order  that  he  might  prove  his  innocence.  The 
King  appeared  to  consent  to  the  generous  offer  of  the 
calumniated  savant;  but  when  Romberg  presented 
himself  at  the  gates  of  the  Bastille  he  found  them 
closed.  After  that  the  King  would  never  permit  a 
word  to  be  said  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

The  fact  that  the  future  Regent  allowed  the  great- 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  to  reign  is  a  tolerable  proof 
that  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  was  no 
poisoner. 

Louis  XIV.  punished  with  great,  but  not  with  un- 
deserved severity,  all  those  who  pilfered  the  State. 
When  Mazarin  died  the  revenues  were  84  millions  and 
the  charges  of  collection  52  millions,  and  consequently 
only  32  millions  reached  the  royal  treasury.  When 
Colbert  died  the  revenue  amounted  to  116  millions, 
the  charge  of  collection  absorbed  only  23  millions,  and 
93  millions  found  their  way  to  the  coffers  of  the  State. 
The  above  figures  show  to  what  extent  plundering  had 
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been  carried.  The  taxes,  too,  were  recovered  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  ferocity.  Colbert  wrote  to  the 
King:  "  The  sergeants  in  general,  and  especially  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  are  animals 
so  terrible  that  you  could  do  nothing  better  than  to  sup- 
press half  of  them."  He  then  related  how  an  officer 
had  wounded  a  man  called  Grimault,  who  had  seen  one 
of  his  daughters  killed  in  his  presence,  while  his  wife, 
another  of  his  daughters,  and  a  servant  woman,  were 
wounded  with  sword  or  stick.  It  was  a  difficult  task 
to  fight  against  all  these  abuses. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  sorcerers  who 
abounded  in  France  at  this  epoch,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  Voltaire,  who  probably  ex- 
aggerates, says  that  600  were  tried  in  one  year  before 
the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  that  most  of  them 
were  burned. 

Writing  upon  this  subject  in  1884,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  a  sorcerer  in  the  Cologne  department,  M. 
Jean  Frollo  said:  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great 
light  shed  by  the  French  Revolution  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely dissipated  darkness,  and  that  even  in  the  country 
of  Voltaire  and  Diderot  superstition  is  not  quite  dead." 
The  sorcerer  still  exists,  but  M.  Frollo  is  almost  of  the 
same  opinion  as  M.  de  Girardin,  who  said  that  since 
witchcraft  had  ceased  to  be  considered  a  capital  crime, 
it  had  disappeared.  He  says:  "  The  extreme  severity 
of  the  law,  which  even  in  the  i8th  century  punished 
witchcraft  with  death,  certainly  contributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  propagate  and  fortify  the  belief  in  these  ab- 
surd practices.     In  order  to  explain  this,  it  is  sufficient 
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to  remark  that  the  sorcerers  of  those  days  were  not  in 
general,  as  at  present,  vulgar  rogues.  Most  of  the  un- 
fortunate wretches  who  were  tried  before  the  parlia- 
ments and  who  perished  at  the  stake  believed  in  their 
pretended  relations  with  the  demon.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  persons  of  diseased  imaginations,  the 
dupes  of  their  own  fancies.  '  Witchcraft,'  says  M. 
Littre,  '  was  a  long  hallucination,  which  during  sev- 
eral centuries  afflicted  humanity.'  "  M.  Frollo  goes 
on  to  remark  that  these  men  rejoiced  in  martyrdom 
as  much  as  those  persons  who  were  persecuted  for  their 
religious  tenets.  "  The  only  difference  was  that  the 
former  imagined  themselves  inspired  by  the  Devil,  and 
the  latter  that  they  were  inspired  by  God.  Naturally, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  persecution,  punishment,  instead  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  sorcerers,  had  the  opposite 
effect."  Then  the  judges  themselves  were  not  free 
from  superstition,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  anec- 
dote related  by  Peppon,  who  wrote:  "  Parliament 
assembled  to  try  a  case  of  witchcraft,  and  the  member 
charged  to  draw  up  the  report  had  just  proved  his  case 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner  and  with  great  display  of 
indignation,  when  suddenly  a  terrible  noise  was  heard 
in  the  chimney,  and  a  hideous,  black,  misshapen  being 
rolled  at  their  feet.  The  '  reporter  '  uttered  a  scream 
and  fell  to  the  ground;  his  colleagues  fled,  and  no  one 
remained  in  court  but  the  President  (who  had  fainted 
away)  and  the  sweep  who  had  unwittingly  caused  all 
this  commotion." 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  sorcerers  were  per- 
haps, too  severely  punished,  but  their  punishment  was 
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a  symptom  that  superstition  was  dying  out.  It  is  re- 
lated that  in  the  13th  century  a  learned  doctor  named 
Pierre  d'Albano,  having  denied  the  efficacy  of  witch- 
craft, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died;  while  at 
a  more  recent  date  at  Poitiers,  one  Guillaume  de  Lure, 
a  doctor  of  theology,  having  attacked  the  belief  in  sor- 
cerers in  the  pulpit,  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Nowadays  the  sorcerer  is  ven,'  leniently  treated,  be- 
ing subjected  simply  to  a  small  fine,  except  in  cases 
where  he  is  found  guilty  of  exercising  the  black  art  for 
purposes  of  fraud. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  is  to  say  between  1660  and  1670,  the  Bastille  was 
kept  tolerably  full.  Let  the  reader  remember  that  the 
"  age  of  Louis  XIV."  embraced  that  period  in  English 
history  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  ended  just  after  the  accession  of  George  I.  Let 
him  remember  what  things  were  done  in  merrv'  Eng- 
land, say  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and 
compare  them  with  what  was  done  in  France.  Let 
him  remember  how  thirteen  of  the  judges  who  sat  in 
trial  on  Charles  I.  were  executed,  and  to  what  an  extent 
religious  and  political  persecutions  were  carried.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  such  names  as  those  of  Bunyan, 
Coleman,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Stafford,  Essex  (said  to 
have  committed  suicide  in  the  Tower),  Russell,  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  Monmouth,  etc.,  to  call  up  visions  of 
how  justice  was  meted  out  in  those  days.  Nor  can  we 
forget  the  "  Bloody  Circuit,"  when  rebels  were  hanged, 
when  800  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  yet  a  larger  num- 
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ber  whipped  and  imprisoned.  Was  not  Mrs.  Lisle  exe- 
cuted at  Winchester  for  harbouring  a  rebel,  and 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  burned  at  Tyburn  for  a  similar  crime? 

We  shall  now  refer  to  some  of  the  persons  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille  when  Louis  XIV.  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  the  government  of  France  into  his 
own  hands. 

Jean  Magnon,  "  Historiographer  to  the  King,"  on 
an  order  countersigned  by  Fouquet,  was  arrested  by 
mistake  and  conveyed  to  the  Bastille  in  1660,  but  was 
at  once  released.  Magnon,  after  being  a  lawyer, 
turned  poet,  wrote  some  bad  tragedies,  played  in 
Moliere's  celebrated  company,  and  was  assassinated  in 
1662.  One  of  his  assassins  was  afterwards  committed 
to  the  Bastille. 

The  Chevalier  de  Grancey,  thinking  that  Mdlle.  de 
Nonant  would  make  him  a  suitable  w^ife,  carried  her  off, 
together  with  her  mother,  the  Marquise  de  Nonant. 
The  King,  on  being  informed  of  this,  sent  an  exempt 
to  arrest  the  culprit,  who  at  first  resisted,  but  finally 
consented  to  go  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained 
from  the  19th  to  the  30th  January,  1660.  We  see  by 
the  correspondence  which  ensued  on  this  subject  that 
the  King  on  the  intercession  of  the  Bishop  of  Seez,  the 
Chevalier's  uncle,  and  through  consideration  for  the 
Marshal  de  Grancey,  granted  letters  of  abolition.  M. 
de  Grancey  fearing,  however,  that  the  Parliament 
would  refuse  to  register  the  letters,  constituted  him- 
self a  prisoner  in  October,  1660,  at  For-l'Eveque,  so  as 
to  profit  by  the  amnesty  which  the  King  granted  on  en- 
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taring  Paris.  The  Chevalier,  who  does  not  appear  to 
have  wronged  Mdlle.  de  Nonant  very  seriously,  for  she 
married  the  Comte  de  Chamilly  in  1660,  obtained 
pardon. 

In  1660  an  apostate  English  priest,  called  Charpen- 
tier,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  but  it  does  not  appear  how 
long  he  was  kept  there.  The  chief  crime  imputed  to 
him  was  a  threat  to  betray  the  Catholic  priests  in  Eng- 
land.    His  real  name  was  probably  Carpenter. 

In  1 66 1  the  Due  de  Crequy  and  the  Comte  de  St. 
Aignan,  having  quarrelled  at  the  Louvre,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  where  they  were  detained  until 
they  cooled  down  and  made  friends,  which  they  lost 
little  time  in  doing.  It  was  at  the  same  epoch  that, 
in  England,  a  similar  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Ossory  for 
quarrelling  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  con- 
fined to  the  Tower  until  they  made  peace. 

In  1 66 1  the  Chevalier  Maupeou  was  committed  to 
the  Bastille.  The  Comtesse  de  Soissons  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Navailles  having  quarrelled,  their  hus- 
bands took  the  matter  up,  and  the  Chevalier  was  rash 
enough  to  carry  a  challenge  from  the  Comte  de  Sois- 
sons to  the  Due  de  Navailles.  Louis  XIV.  interfered, 
declared  his  intention  of  enforcing  the  edicts  against 
duelling,  no  matter  what  the  rank  of  the  offender,  and 
of  "  banishing  so  damnable  a  custom  from  his  king- 
dom." The  Count  was  ordered  to  retire  to  his  house 
at  Creil,  the  Chevalier  was  sent  to  prison,  and  the  King 
obliged  the  two  ladies  to  make  friends. 
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A  curious  intrigue  followed,  in  consequence  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Soissons  being  determined  to  ruin  her 
rival  in  the  eyes  of  the  King.  According  to  M.  Ravais- 
son,  both  Madame  (the  Duchess  of  Orleans)  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Soissons  were  much  annoyed  at  the 
King's  attachment  for  Mdlle.  de  la  Valhere,  having 
themselves  had  views  on  the  King.  They  determined 
to  break  the  liaison,  and,  in  furtherance  of  their  scheme, 
employed  Mdlle.  de  Montalais,  one  of  Madame  s  maids 
of  honour.  The  King,  however,  having  learned  that 
Mdlle.  de  Montalais  had  introduced  the  Comte  de 
Guiche  into  Madame's  chamber,  had  her  shut  up  in  a 
convent.  He  himself  wrote  three  letters  on  this  sub- 
ject to  his  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,  Jeanne 
Baptiste  de  Bourbon,  a  natural  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 

We  then  come  to  the  following  letter: 

LORD   HOLLIS,    ENGLISH   AMBASSADOR,   TO   SIR   H. 

BENNET. 

"  Paris,  ^/  December,  1664. 
"  The  Marquis  de  Vardes,  captain  of  the  Cent- 
Siiisses,  went  yesterday  of  his  own  accord  to  the  Bas- 
tille. The  Governor,  M.  de  Besmaus,  went  to  see  the 
King  in  order  to  learn  his  wishes.  The  King  replied, 
so  it  is  said,  that  he  knew  M.  de  Vardes  was  there,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  kept  there." 

M.  Ravaisson  informs  us  that  the  Chevalier  de  Lor- 
raine being  in  love  with  one  of  Madame's  maids  of 
honor,  de  Vardes  told  him  that  he  would  do  better  to 
address  himself  to  her  mistress.     Madame  complained 
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to  the  King,  who  had  de  Vardes  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille, and  then  exiled  to  his  government  of  Aigues- 
Mortes. 

The  Venetian  ambassador,  Sagredo,  wrote  several 
long  despatches  to  the  Doge  on  this  "  important 
affair,"  which  he  calls  a  Court  intrigue.  He  said: 
"  The  Marquis  de  Vardes  has  fallen  into  disgrace.  .  . 
The  ancient  cabal  has  been  unchained  against  him 
in  consequence  of  a  story  which  he  invented  with  the 
aid  of  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  and  the  Comte  de 
Guiche,  in  order  to  cause  the  favourite,  Mdlle.  de  la 
Valliere,  to  lose  the  good  graces  of  the  King.  The 
said  Marquis  de  Vardes  composed,  eight  months  ago,  a 
letter  in  French,  which  he  got  his  friend  the  Comte  de 
Guiche  to  translate  into  Spanish.  This  letter  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  the  King  of  Spain  to 
his  daughter  the  Queen  of  France,  to  tell  her  what  was 
passing  between  her  husband  and  Mdlle.  de  la  Valliere. 
It  was  the  Marquis  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  let- 
ter, the  Comte  de  Guiche  who  imitated  the  writing,  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  who  furnished  an  envelope. 
This  letter  accidentally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
who  suspected  the  Due  de  Navailles  and  his  wife  of  be- 
ing the  guilty  parties.  The  Comtesse  de  Soissons, 
who  was  in  love  with  the  Marquis  de  Vardes,  several 
times  asked  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  to  intercede  in  his 
behalf  and  obtain  permission  for  him  to  return  to  Court. 
This  the  Duchess  refused,  the  two  ladies  quarrelled, 
and  then  Madame  revealed  what  had  passed  to  the 
King.  The  Comte  de  Guiche,  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  King,  confessed  his  guilt,  but  in  consideration 
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for  the  services  of  his  father,  was  merely  banished  from 
the  royal  presence,  and  then  from  the  kingdom.  He 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  took  service  on  condition 
of  not  having  to  fight  against  the  French.  The  Com- 
tesse  de  Soissons  was  exiled  to  Champagne,  while  M. 
de  Vardes  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Montpelier."  When  arrested  we  are  told  that  he  ac- 
cused Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  of  having  con- 
cocted the  letter  to  the  Queen,  and  that  Louis  XIV. 
was  credulous  because  the  Marquis  de  Vardes  had 
betrayed  his  friend,  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  by  handing 
His  Majesty  a  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  the  Count  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
Louis  XIV.,  it  is  said,  did  not  mind  the  gallantries  of 
his  sister-in-law,  but  he  was  greatly  irritated  on  the 
subject  of  one  letter,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the 
Duchess  had  advised  her  brother,  Charles  II.,  not  to 
sell  Dunkirk  to  France. 

De  Vardes  was  released  from  prison,  but  it  was  not 
until  1683  that  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris. 

What  Ambassador  Sagredo  says  about  the  Queen 
in  one  of  his  letters,  is  highly  interesting:  "  The  re- 
sult of  this  extravagant  adventure,  is  that  the  Queen 
is  to-day  in  the  highest  degree  adored  and  revered  by 
her  royal  spouse  in  consequence  of  all  her  angelic  qual- 
ities. This  intrigue  once  explained,  the  Queen  put  on 
a  Polish  costume  and  rode  out  hunting  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  ladies.  The  only  object  of  the  con- 
versation of  the  King  with  la  Valliere  is  to  amuse  His 
Majesty,  who  is  often  overwhelmed  with  State 
affairs.     .     .     ." 
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A  certain  number  of  gazetteers  having  excited  the 
wrath  of  Louis  XIV.  by  publishing  reports  favourable 
to  Fouquet,  His  Majesty  wrote  as  follows: 

THE   KING   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  8th  March,  1662. 
"  Having  given  orders  to  my  Civil  Lieutenant  and 
the  Provost  of  Paris  to  have  all  those  persons  arrested, 
who,  without  permission,  meddle  with  the  writing  or 
sale  of  gazettes,  and  desiring  that  they  may  be  kept 
safely  guarded,  I  write  you  this  letter  to  direct  you  to 
receive  and  to  lodge  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille  all 
those  persons  sent  to  you  by  the  Civil  Lieutenant, 
without  making  any  difficulty." 

Eight  or  ten  of  these  gazetteers,  two  of  them  priests, 
were  at  once  arrested,  but  only  one  appears  to  have 
been  detained  in  the  Bastille  for  over  a  year. 

Under  Mazarin  these  gentlemen  had  a  fine  time  of 
it,  as  is  proved  by  the  Mazarxnadcs. 

The  following  case,  to  a  certain  degree,  resembles 
that  of  Latude.  It  is  related  in  the  Journal  dc  Barbier 
that  one  of  the  King's  body-guard,  named  la  Chaux, 
who  had  left  the  guard-room  of  the  Louvre  to  purchase 
some  tobacco,  was  afterwards  found  lying  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  passage  insensible,  bleeding,  and  with  his  sword 
broken.  According  to  his  account  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  a  man  in  hunting  dress  and  by  an  Abbe  who 
wished  to  see  the  King.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
his  story  was  false,  that  the  wounds  were  of  the  slight- 
est description,  and  that  they  had  been  self-inflicted. 
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La  Chaux  had  formerly  been  a  Protestant,  and  had  ab- 
jured in  order  to  procure  the  protection  of  Madame 
Adelaide,  the  King's  daughter.  He  had  imagined  the 
comedy  he  had  just  performed  in  order  to  give  his 
patrons  a  high  idea  of  his  zeal  and  courage.  La  Chaux 
was  committed  to  the  Bastille,  and  thence  transferred 
to  the  Chatelet,  where  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  to  make  amende 
honorable  before  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Louvre,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  This  being  a  case  of 
lesc-majcste,  the  question  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
was  resorted  to.     So  writes  Barbier. 

In  a  note,  Charles  Louandre  expresses  his  astonish- 
ment that  such  cruel  sentences  could  have  been  pro- 
nounced in  a  Christian  society,  adding:  "  It  will  be 
the  eternal  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  to  have  been  the  first 
of  our  kings  who  commenced  a  reaction  against  these 
barbarities  by  abolishing  torture.  This  act  alone 
should  have  rendered  his  life  inviolable." 

Barbier,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  approve  of  this 
severity,  though  after  all  la  Chaux  did  very  little  in- 
jury to  any  one  but  himself.  A  few  persons,  suspected 
of  having  been  his  assailants,  were  arrested,  but  they 
were  at  once  released.  However,  as  Barbier  tells  us, 
there  were  precedents.  He  says  that  in  the  year  1629, 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  a  certain  soldier,  who 
under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Georgien  followed  the 
Court,  was  found  in  the  Castle  of  Fontainbleau  lying 
on  the  ground  and  bathed  in  blood.  He  was  tried, 
convicted  of  falsehood,  and  cond^emned  to  make  amende 
honorable,  and  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel.     In 
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the  reign  of  Henri  III.  a  man  was  decapitated  for  a 
similar  crime. 

As  for  poor  la  Chaux,  a  portion  of  his  sentence 
was  commuted.  He  was  not  broken  on  the  wheel,  but 
merely  hung,  as  "  an  inventor  of  impostures  against 
the  safety  of  the  King  and  the  fidelity  of  the  nation." 

"VVe  now  come  to  the  arrest  of  Pellisson,  who  was 
implicated  in  the  Fouquet  affair. 

THE   KING   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  June  3rd,  1662. 

"  I  write  you  this  letter  to  say  that  you  may  permit 
Madame  PelHsson  and  a  young  lady  of  her  suite  to  see 
and  speak  with  M.  Pellisson  her  son,  prisoner  in  my 
castle  of  the  Bastille,  as  often  and  as  long  as  she  de- 
sires, provided  it  be  in  your  presence  or  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  commanding  in  your  absence." 

Pellisson  appears  to  have  refused  to  reply  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  him.  Hence 
the  following  letter: — 

THE   KING   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  Sept.   i6th,  1662.* 

"  I  write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  prevent  MM. 
Bernard  and  Pellisson,  prisoners  in  my  castle  of  the 
Bastille,  from  holding  any  communication  by  word  or 
writing,  with  no  matter  whom,  until  further  orders." 

♦  In  England  at  this  period  the  "  question "  was  very  freely 
applied  in  cases  where  persons  refused  to  plead, 
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"  Sept.  20th,  1662. 
"  Decision  on  the  Report  of  MM.  Poncet  and  Re- 
nard  to  the  effect  that  M.  Paul  Pellisson  must  obey  the 
decisions  of  the  Chamber,  otherwise  the  proceedings 
against  him  will  be  continued  as  if  he  were  dumb." 

THE   KING   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  Oct.  6th,  1662. 
"  I  write  this  to  tell  you  to  permit  M.  PeUisson, 
prisoner  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  to  walk  on  the 
terrace  of  the  castle,  having  him  always  accompanied 
by  an  ofificer  or  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  etc." 

The  next  document  concerning  Pellisson  which  we 
find  in  the  "  Archives  "  shows  that  in  February,  1664, 
3,000  fr.  were  paid  to  him,  probably  arrears  of  salary. 
Then,  in  November,  1665,  the  prisoner  was  able  to 
write  to  the  Lady  Abbess  of  Malnoue,  announcing  that 
he  had  received  permission  to  see  his  friends.  He  was 
wild  with  delight  at  this  "  shadow  of  Hberty."  The 
Abbess  announced  the  glad  tidings  in  these  terms : 

OCTAVIE  TO  ZENOCRATE.* 

"  Nov.  17th,  1665. 

"  You   will   hear   from   many   quarters   that    Her- 

minius  is  f'-ee  to  see  his  friends,  and  hopes  soon  to  be 

set  at  liberty.     I  send  you  the  letter  which  he  wrote 

to  me  on  the  very  day  that  he  saw  Sapho.f    .    .    ,    ." 

*  Conzart.  t  Mme.  de  Scudery. 
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On  the  loth  February,  1666,  Octavie  wrote  another 
letter  to  Zenocrate,  in  which  she  said: 

"  M.  de  Pellisson  has  been  twice  to  St.  Germain 
since  he  was  set  at  liberty.  The  King  received  him 
very  well,  and  said  many  amiable  things  about  him. 
It  was  M.  de  Mortemart  (probably  the  father  of 
Madame  de  Montespan)  who  presented  him.  All 
Paris  says  that  the  King  is  going  to  employ  him,  and  I 
desire  more  than  I  hope  this.  Sapho  has  no  doubt  on 
the  matter.     .     .     ." 

On  the  subject  of  this  letter,  preserved  in  the 
"Archives"  of  the  Bastille,  M.  Ravaisson  observes: 
"  In  spite  of  the  hatred  of  ministers  for  the  creatures 
of  Fouquet,  Pellisson,  when  he  was  converted  to 
Catholicism,  was  soon  received  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  King,  who  made  him  his  historiographer  and  gave 
him  several  benefices.  Perhaps  Louis  XIV.  wished  to 
show  that  he  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  favours,  and  was 
quite  independent  of  Colbert." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  make  some  mention  of  Pel- 
lisson's  spider,  whose  sad  fate  has  inspired  so  much  pity, 
furnishing  a  fruitful  theme  to  indignant  writers  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  story  goes  that  Pellisson,  in 
order  to  while  away  the  hours  of  his  captivity,  made 
friends  with  a  spider  with  which  he  held  sweet  com- 
munion, and  that  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille  one 
day  entering  the  prisoner's  cell,  saw  the  insect  and 
brutally  crushed  it.  This  story  greatly  heightened  the 
sympathy  felt  for  poor  Pellisson.     Now,  as  the  "  Ar- 
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chives  Litteraires  "  truly  remark,  there  is  not  an  atom 
of  proof  to  show  that  this  alleged  cruelty  was  com- 
mitted. M.  de  Besmaus  was  a  most  humane  Gov- 
ernor; Pellisson  was  not  treated  with  any  unusual 
harshness,  and  prisoners  were  allowed  to  keep  pets.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  Governor  may  have 
killed  the  spider  without  being  aware  of  the  friendship 
which  existed  between  it  and  his  prisoner.  In  no  coun- 
try are  spiders  considered  so  obnoxious  as  in  France. 

THE  AMBASSADOR  SAGREDO  TO  THE  DOGE  OF 
VENICE. 

"  Paris,  loth  April,  1663. 
"  The  Marquis  de  Fors  Vigean,  brother-in-law 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  was  travelling  from  Poitou 
to  Paris,  when  he  was  cruelly  assassinated  by  fourteen 
men  in  masks.  They  cut  off  his  ears  and  his  nose  and 
tore  out  his  eyes  with  unheard-of  barbarity.  They  also 
killed  his  steward,  a  little  page,  and  a  servant  who  was 
with  him.  The  others,  who  were  on  horseback,  made 
their  escape.  The  reason  given  for  this  crime  is  that 
the  Marquis  had  one  of  his  tenants,  who  pretended  to 
be  a  gentleman,  subjected  to  the  poll-tax.  You  know 
in  France  the  peasants  alone  have  to  pay  this  impost. 
One  of  the  traitors  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
and  through  him  the  other  guilty  parties  have  been 
discovered." 

M.   PETIT  TO  SIR  H.   BENNET. 

"  Paris,  28th  March,  1664. 
"  The  Marquise  de  Fors,  with  the  husband  whom 
she  married  since  her  widowhood,  were  captured  a  few 
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days  ago  and  taken  by  a  number  of  archers  to  the 
Bastille,  at  the  request  of  Madame  du  Vigean,  the 
mother  of  the  defunct  Marquis  de  Fors,  accused  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  the 
Marquis." 

MADAME  DU  VIGEAN  TO  SEGUIER. 
"  MONSEIGNEUR, 

"  The  Marquise  du  Vigean  dares  to  implore  you 
very  humbly  and  with  all  kind  of  respect,  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  for  criminals,  who  have  already  been  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  by  ten  judges,  to 
choose  their  presidiatix*  She  has  the  right  of  ex- 
cluding all  those  which  they  propose;  for  being  as- 
suredly the  real  and  cruel  assassins  of  the  Marquis  du 
Fors,  her  son,  they  can  only  avoid  the  punishment  of 
a  crime  so  enormous  through  the  favour  of  their  al- 
lies and  their  friends,  which  extends  a  great  length, 
owing  to  the  false  money  they  were  convicted  of  mak- 
ing. Their  allies  and  friends  are  interested  in  their 
fate,  which  accounts  for  their  great  desire  to  make 
them  appear  innocent,  fearing  they  may  be  accused  of 
being  accomplices.     .     .     ." 

Madame  du  Vigean  addressed  a  similar  appeal  to 
Louis  XIV. 

*  The  presidiaux  were  special  courts,  which  had  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  They  judged,  without  appeal,  highway 
robberies,  robberies  committed  with  violence,  raising  of  troops, 
coining  false  money,  etc 
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M.  CHANTELON  TO  DOM  CLAUDE  CHANTELON, 

"  La  Fleche,  27th  April,  1666. 

My  very  dear  and  reverend  Uncle, 

"  We  have  no  news  here.  You  perhaps  know  that 
of  the  twelve  prisoners  who  were  brought  here  at  Car- 
nival, M.  Hamelin,  Lieutenant-Provost,  accused  of 
having  cruelly  assassinated  the  Marquis  de  Fors,  the 
Marquis  de  Varielle  alone  was  decapitated,  the  last 
Wednesday  in  Lent,  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  Poitou.  .  .  .  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Marquis  was  innocent  of  the  crime;  he 
maintained  this  to  his  last  breath  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  question  to  which  he  was  subjected,  him- 
self, together  with  his  father,  his  brother,  and  other 
accomplices,  who  would  confess  nothing.  ...  It 
is  the  Marquise  du  Vigean  who  prosecutes.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  M.  Hamelin  has  already  made  75.000  fr. 
out  of  this  af¥air.  Our  gentlemen  have  been  engaged 
on  this  case  the  whole  of  Lent,  and  will  be  as  long 
again  finishing  with  the  other  prisoners.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Brissieres,  with  six  others  who  have  not  been 
captured,  have  been  broken  on  the  wheel  in  effigy." 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  this  terrible  affair 
ended. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1663,  an  Italian  of  the 
name  of  Exili  was  committed  to  the  Bastille;  a  fact 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  because  the  prisoner  there 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Sainte  Croix,  the  lover  of 
the  celebrated  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  and  is  supposed 
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to  have  initiated  him  into  the  art  of  poisoning,  which 
he  communicated  to  his  mistress. 

LE    TELLIER    TO    M.    D'OPPEDE,    FIRST    PRESIDENT 
AT  AIX. 

"  Paris,  loth  April,  1663. 
"  Some  time  ago  an  Italian  called  ExiH,  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  was  arrested 
here  and  sent  to  the  Bastille  because  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Father  Terras, 
who  pretends  that  he  is  the  almoner  of  that  princess. 
H.M.  would  hke  to  know  the  real  object  of  his  journey 
to  France.     .     .     ." 

It  seems  that  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
Exili. 

THE   KING   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Having  found  it  agreeable  to  release  from  my 
castle  of  the  Bastille  the  so-called  Exili,  to  go  to  Eng- 
land according  to  his  desire,  and  having  ordered  the 
Chevalier  of  the  Watch  to  accompany  him  to  Calais,  I 
write  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  hand  Exili  over  to  the 
ChevaHer." 

Exili  was  conveyed  to  Calais;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  crossed  the  Channel. 

As  for  Sainte  Croix,  he  was  arrested  in  a  carriage 
with  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  on  the  denunciation 
of  the  injured  husband,  and  was  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille from  the  19th  March,  1663,  until  the  2nd  May. 
On  his  release  he  returned  to  his  mistress,  and  in  a  very 
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short  time  that  wretched  woman,  who  appears  accord- 
ing to  her  own  confession  to  have  been  depraved  from 
early  youth,  poisoned  nearly  all  her  family.  In  one  of 
her  letters  Madame  de  Sevigne  says:  "  As  the  Mar- 
quise wished  to  marry  the  Captain,  she  poisoned  her 
husband  very  often,  but  Sainte  Croix,  who  did  not  want 
so  wicked  a  wife,  gave  the  poor  man  counter-poison, 
so  that  having  swung  backwards  and  forwards  in  this 
way  half-a-dozen  times,  now  poisoned,  now  un- 
poisoned,  he  remained  alive."  Some  biographers  have 
said  that  the  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers  was  confined  also 
in  the  Bastille,  but  the  fact  is  that  she  was  taken  to  the 
Conciergerie,  where  she  was  closely  watched,  lest  she 
should  escape  the  scaffold  by  poisoning  herself.  How 
she  was  put  to  the  torture,  executed  on  the  Place  de 
Greve,  burned,  and  her  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind,  is 
well  known.  Madame  de  Sevigne  saw  the  Marquise 
as  she  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
wrote:  Eniin  la  Marquise  est  en  lair.  The  people, 
who  looked  upon  her  as  a  saint,  gathered  her  ashes  to 
preserve  them.  Sainte  Croix  is  said  to  have  acciden- 
tally poisoned  himself  in  1672. 

On  the  24th  August,  1663,  Madame  de  la  Roche 
Tudesquin  and  her  servant,  Anne  Lupin,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  on  the  charge  of  being  mixed 
up  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King  of  Denmark. 

The  Count  of  Ulfeld,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Christian  IV.,  issue  of  a  morganatic  marriage,  sought 
to  exclude  Frederick  III.  from  the  throne.  Having 
published  a  libel  against  the  King  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  after  remaining  confined  for  ten  years  man- 
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aged  to  make  his  escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Sweden. 
Having  betrayed  the  King  of  that  country  he  was  in- 
carcerated in  Stockholm,  and  avoided  capital  punish- 
ment by  pretending  to  be  mad.  His  wife,  who  was 
shut  up  with  him,  managed  to  seduce  his  gaolers,  and 
the  Count  once  more  effected  his  escape.  This  time 
he  took  refuge  at  Bruges,  which  was  then  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. When  there  he  offered  the  throne  of  Frederick 
HI.  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  revealed  this 
proceeding  to  the  Court  of  Denmark.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Ulfeld  was  condemned  by  default  to  be 
drawn  and  quartered,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  out 
with  great  show  on  the  24th  July,  1663,  when  the  effigy 
of  the  Count  was  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  executioner, 
the  head  and  the  hands  nailed  over  the  gate  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  quarters  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  the  people  at  the  gates  of  Copenhagen. 

This  affair  gave  rise  to  a  long  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
England,  and  Brandenburg. 

The  first  letter  which  concerns  us  was  written  by 
M.  Bernard,  of  the  French  Legation  of  Holland,  dated 
23rd  August,  1668,  and  saying: 

"  The  King  of  England  sent  Madame  Ulfeld  to 
prison  at  Dover,  and  then  despatched  her  to  Denmark. 
The  Marquis  de  Caracene  (Spanish  Governor  of  the 
Low  Countries),  has  caused  Ulfeld  to  be  searched  for 
at  Bruges,  and  His  Danish  Majesty  has  sent  officers 
into  all  the  quarters  of  Europe  in  quest  of  him.     .     ." 

The  action  of  the  King  of  England  in  this  matter 
is  thus  explained.     Madame  Ulfeld  had  gone  to  Eng- 
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land  to  claim  some  money  which  she  had  lent  to 
Charles  II.,  when  His  Majesty  took  refuge  in  Holland. 
To  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  creditor,  the  King  allowed 
the  lady  to  be  taken  a  prisoner  to  Denmark,  where 
she  remained  in  confinement  for  twenty-two  years. 
We  next  come  to  these  letters: — 

THE    KING   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  24th  August,  1663. 

"  Having  judged  a  propos  for  important  con- 
siderations to  have  La  Roche  Tudesquin,  Jacques 
Beranger,  St.  Germain,  with  their  wives,  the  persons 
living  with  them,  and  their  accomplices,  taken  to  my 
castle  of  the  Bastille  in  Paris,  I  write  you  this  letter, 
etc." 

M.    PETIT    TO    SIR   J.    WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  28th  September,  1663. 

"  The  Danish  Ambassador  to  this  Court  has  had  a 
young  woman  who  took  refuge  in  this  city,  and  who 
was  mixed  up  in  the  last  conspiracy,  discovered  in 
Denmark,  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  The 
Civil  Lieutenant  examined  her  two  or  three  times." 

THE   SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

"  Paris,  28th  September,  1663. 

"  Two  Danes  of  condition  have  been  arrested  at 
Brussels;  they  are  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Count  Ulfeld,  against  which  the  Coun- 
tess, his  wife,  who  is  very  ill,  protests,  attesting  his 
innocence." 
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The  French  King  ordered  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  the 
governors  of  the  various  provinces,  saying  that  no 
asylum  was  to  be  afforded  to  Count  Ulfeld  in  his 
States.  Then,  on  the  12th  November,  M.  de  Besmaus 
received  orders  for  the  liberation  of  Madame  de  la 
Roche  Tudesquin  and  her  servant. 

M.    BERNARD   TO    BOULLIAU. 

"  The  Hague,  3rd  April,  1664. 

*'  A  letter  from  Basel  says  that  Count  Ulfeld,  after 
having  been  for  four  months  incognito  in  that  town 
with  his  children,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  perished  on 
the  road  from  Bale  to  Neubourg." 

The  Count  died  of  cold  and  was  buried  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

In  April,  1663,  the  Marquis  de  Termes  and  the 
Chevalier  de  Flamarens  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille 
under  the  following  circumstances,  related  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Venetian  Ambasador,  Grimani,  to  the 
Doge: 

**  Monsieur  gave  a  magnificent  ball  and  ietc  at  the 
Tuileries;  the  King,  Queen,  and  all  the  Court  were 
present.  A  gentleman  named  de  la  Frette  descended 
the  stairs  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  calling  out  '  Gave  I 
Card  '  M.  de  Chalais  was  in  front  of  him  with  his 
brother,  and,  finding  his  manner  of  acting  too  im- 
pertinent, told  him  so.  Some  sharp  words  were  ex- 
changed, and  de  Chalais  struck  de  la  Frette,  who,  sup- 
ported by  his  brother,  returned  the  blow  with  usury. 
The  Marquis  de  Noirmontiers,  the  brother-in-law  of 
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Chalais,  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  two  of  his  friends; 
the  tumult  was  quelled  and  all  six  gentlemen  drove  off 
in  a  carriage.  The  de  la  Frettes  having  found  two  other 
seigneurs  for  seconds  the  eight  fought  a  duel,  and 
strange  to  say  all  four  on  one  side  succumbed — on  the 
de  Chalais  side.  The  Marquis  d'Antin  was  killed. 
Noirmontiers  will  never  recover.  M.  de  Flamarens 
and  de  Chalais  are  wounded.  On  the  other  side,  the 
two  de  la  Frettes,  de  St.  Aignan,  and  d'Argenlieu  have 
not  been  touched.  The  seven  survivors  at  once  took  to 
flight,  and  the  dead  body  was  hidden  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  matter  from  the  public.  The  King  is  ex- 
tremely vexed  at  this  duel  '  so  great  and  so  numerous,' 
fought  in  contempt  of  his  ordinances  and  express 
orders." 

The  three  Chambers  assembled  to  try  the  survivors 
by  default,  and  "  the  memory  "  of  the  late  Marquis 
d'Antin.  M.  de  Flamarens  and  the  Marquis  de 
Termes  alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  law;  the  other 
five  left  France. 

On  the  1 2th  May  the  King  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Bastille:  "  M.  de  Besmaus,  I  send  you  this  let- 
ter to  say  that  you  may  allow  the  Sieur  de  Bellegarde 
to  see  and  speak  with  the  Marquis  de  Termes,  his 
nephew,  detained  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  as  often 
as  he  desires,  etc." 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  May  29th,  1663. 

"  M.  DE  Besmaus, 

"  Having  learned  that  M.  de  Flamarens  is  kept  a 
prisoner  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  I  write  this  letter 
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to  say  that  you  may  permit  the  Comte  de  Bouligneux 
and  a  doctor  who  will  accompany  him  to  visit  the  said 
Chevalier  de  Flamarens  whenever  they  may  desire." 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  June  2Sth,  1663. 
"  M.  DE  Besmaus, 

"  I  write  this  to  say  that  you  may  permit  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Marquis 
de  Termes,  etc.  etc." 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  I2th  November,  1663. 

"  M.  DE  Besmaus, 

"  I  write  this  to  say  that  you  may  allow  the  Dame 
de  Flamarens  to  speak  with  her  son  when  she  wishes, 
etc." 

The  wrath  of  His  Majesty  did  not  endure  long.  It 
was  in  April  that  he  had  given  orders  for  no  one  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  two  prisoners  to  him  for  a 
year,  and  before  the  year  was  over  they  were  both  re- 
leased. They  were  exiled,  however,  and  Monsieur 
wrote  to  Charles  II.  in  1664,  saying  that  the  King,  his 
brother,  having  learned  that  His  Majesty  intended  to 
demand  the  pardon  of  de  Noirmontiers  and  de  Chalais, 
had  declared  that  he  would  not  grant  it,  not  wishing 
in  any  way  to  infringe  the  edict  against  duels. 

"  The  duel,"  remarks  M.  Ravaisson,  "  was  an  un- 
pardonable crime,  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  capacity  of 
civil  chief,  prosecuted  it  rigorously,  but  as  a  military 
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chief  he  cashiered  all  the  officers  who  refused  a  chal- 
lenge. The  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  acted  in  the 
same  way,  and  all  the  kings  received  with  favour 
foreign  duellists  and  employed  them  in  their  armies; 
their  misfortunes  excited  universal  sympathy." 

The  de  Frettes  appear  to  have  taken  service  in  Hol- 
land; de  Chalais,  Noirmontiers,  and  de  Flamarens  in 
England.  In  1678  the  latter  wrote  to  Charles  II. 
begging  his  Majesty  to  intercede  for  him  with  Louis 
XIV.,  and  asking  to  be  comprised  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  "  If  your  Majesty  had  demanded  pardon  for 
me  and  for  Noirmontiers,"  concluded  the  Chevalier, 
"  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Dunkirk,  it 
would  have  been  granted." 

Not  the  least  claim  of  M.  de  Flamarens  on 
Charles  II.  appears  to  have  been  that  of  having  in- 
troduced the  sarabande  into  England.  The  Chevalier 
also  wrote  to  Sir  John  Williamson,  one  of  the  ne- 
gotiators of  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  to  obtain  his 
pardon  on  the  occasion  of  the  general  peace.  The 
noblesse,  he  said,  had  been  quite  cured  of  duelling  by 
his  example — he  had  been  eighteen  years  in  exile. 

M.   PETIT  TO   SIR  JOHN   WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  23rd  January,  1683. 

"  The  Comte  de  Flamarens,  who  was  exiled  from 
Court,  and  who  remained  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
twenty  years,  for  having  fought  a  duel,  has  been  ar- 
rested on  one  of  his  estates  in  the  Guyenne,  near  Bor- 
deaux, and  confined  at  the  castle  of  Trompette.     His 
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whole  family  are  in  the  greatest  consternation,  fearing, 
with  reason,  that  he  will  be  executed,  his  prosecution 
having  taken  place,  and  the  King  having  several  times 
refused  to  pardon  him." 

COLBERT  TO  M.  DE  HARLAY,   PROCURATOR- 
GENERAL. 

"  Paris.  23rd  January.   1683. 

"  Monsieur, 

"  Enclosed  you  will  find  the  facts  upon  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  M.  de  Flam.arens.  His  Ma- 
jesty deeming  that  notwithstanding  Art.  24  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
him  on  those  points." 

M.   BRAYER   TO    M.    DE   MAZAUGES. 

"  Paris,  23rd  January,  1683. 
"  The  Comte  de  Flamarens  has  been  arrested  at 
Bordeaux.  .  .  .  The  King  pretended  not  to  see  him; 
but  unfortunately  he  had  some  dispute  with  the  troops 
which  marched  over  his  property,  and  by  his  im- 
prudence he  has  opened  up  an  old  affair,  which  may 
cost  him  his  head." 

M.  de  Flamarens  was  not  executed,  and  we  find  him 
dining  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  England,  in 
company  with  Sir  John  Evelyn,  on  the  17th  October, 
1684. 

In  July,  1663,  we  find  M.  de  Bragelonne  committed 
to  the  Bastille  for  gambling  in  a  house  which  was  not 
privileged.     In  a  letter  to  M.  de  Besmaus  the  King 
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accords  this  prisoner  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  the 
terrace  in  the  courtyard  of  his  castle.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  a  man  called  Bandon  was  committed 
for  having  spoken  ill  of  the  King  of  England.  This 
prisoner,  who  was  probably  mad,  had  previously 
wished  to  go  to  England  to  kill  Cromwell. 

Fouquet  was  not  long  in  the  Bastille;  first  taken  to 
Vincennes,  he  was  transferred  to  the  former  prison  on 
the  i8th  June,  1663,  on  an  order  of  the  King,  counter- 
signed Le  Tellier.  M.  d'Artagnan,  who  had  not  quit- 
ted the  prisoner  since  his  arrest  at  Nantes  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 66 1,  followed  him  to  the  Bastille  with  forty-five 
musketeers,  who  mounted  guard.  Fouquet  was  sev- 
eral times  taken  to  the  Arsenal  for  examination.  Nine 
judges  voted  in  favour  of  death,  and  thirteen  for  per- 
petual banishment  and  confiscation  of  property.  The 
Procurators-General,  Talon  and  Chamillart,  demanded 
that  Nicolas  Fouquet,  convicted  of  the  crime  of  pecu- 
lation, of  lese-majeste,  and  other  matters,  should  "  be 
hanged  and  strangled  until  death  follows,  to  a  gallows 
which,  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  erected  in  the  Rue  St. 
Antoine,  near  the  Bastille,  and  to  restore  to  the  King 
all  the  sums,"  etc.  etc.  The  Court  having  delivered 
judgment  according  to  the  decision  of  the  thirteen 
judges,  the  King,  fearing  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  allow  Fouquet  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  consequence 
of  his  knowledge  of  State  affairs,  ordered  that  the  sen- 
tence of  banishment  should  be  changed  into  that  of 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  that  he  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Pignerol. 
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On  the  22nd  September,  1664,  at  10  a.m.,  Fouquet 
was  taken  into  the  chapel  of  the  Bastille,  where  his 
fate  was  communicated  to  him,  and  at  11  a.m.  he 
stepped  into  a  carriage  with  four  men,  and,  escorted 
by  d'Artagnan  and  his  musketeers,  started  for  Pigne- 
rol,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  M.  de  Saint  Mars, 
and  eventually  to  die  in  that  fortress. 

M,  Ravaisson,  who  says  that  the  arrest  of  Fouquet 
was  a  popular  act,  and  that  the  exasperation  against 
the  prisoner  was  so  great  that  d'Artagnan  had  great 
difficulty  in  protecting  him  against  the  fury  of  the  peo- 
ple, gives  us  a  list  of  fifty-five  persons  confined  in  the 
Bastille  in  connection  with  this  affair.  Some  were 
detained  only  a  few  months,  others  for  one,  two,  or  a 
greater  number  of  years.  The  last  of  the  fifty-five  was 
released  in  1669,  having  been  kept  in  prison  for  seven 
years. 

The  documents  in  connection  with  Fouquet's  trial 
and  the  examination  of  the  other  prisoners,  etc., 
occupy  no  less  than  744  pages  in  the  work  of  M. 
Ravaisson;  they  extend  from  the  13th  August,  1661, 
to  the  1 6th  April,  1684.  Fouquet  died  in  March, 
1680,  and  in  April  of  that  year  Louvois  wrote  to  the 
son  of  the  deceased  that  the  King  had  given  orders 
that  he  might  remove  the  body  of  his  father  from 
Pignerol.  The  body,  however,  was  allowed  to  lie  at 
Pignerol  for  a  year  before  it  was  removed  to  Paris 
and  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Visitation,  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine,  close  to  the  Bastille. 

On  the  i8th  October,  1663,  Gilles  Davot,  a  priest, 
was  committed  to  the  Bastille  accused  of  sacrilege. 
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He  was  soon  afterwards  condemned  "  to  make  amende 
honorable  in  front  of  the  principal  door  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  be  hung  and  strangled  to  a  gallows 
on  the  Place  de  Greve,  his  dead  body  cast  into  the 
flames,  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds;  the  said 
Davot  first  of  all  to  suffer  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary question,  in  order  to  learn  the  truth  from  his 
mouth." 

After  having  been  examined  at  considerable  length, 
this  unfortunate  wretch  was  subjected  to  the  torture 
of  water,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  chained  down  to  the 
floor  and  was  then  filled  with  water.  For  the  ordinary 
question  four  cans  were  administered,  and  for  the  ex- 
traordinary, eight  cans. 

"  After  the  first  can,"  says  the  report,  "  Davot  said, 
'  My  God,  have  mercy  on  me !  What  do  you  wish 
me  to  say?     I  have  told  all.' 

"  Exhorted  to  tell  the  truth,  he  said,  that  '  if  he 
knew  anything,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tortured.' 

"  At  the  second  can  he  cried,  '  I  know  nothing,  I 
am  ready  to  die.' 

"  Exhorted  again  he  persisted  that  he  had  nothing 
to  reveal. 

"  At  the  third  can  he  said  nothing. 

"  At  the  fourth  can,  he  cried  '  that  he  had  told  the 
truth,  that  he  could  support  it  no  longer;  that  if  they 
would  relieve  him  he  would  tell  the  truth.' 

"  He  was  relieved,  but  having  once  more  declared 
that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  the  extraordinary  ques- 
tion commenced. 
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"  At  the  fifth  can  he  cried :  '  Oh  my  God  !  Oh  my 
God!' 

"  At  the  sixth  can  he  said :  '  I  am  dying-,  I  can  hold 
out  no  longer,  I  have  told  all.' 

"  At  the  seventh  can  he  said  nothing. 

"  At  the  eighth  can  he  screamed  out  that  he  was 
dying,  and  said  no  more." 

After  this  he  was  relieved  and  unbound,  and  as  the 
Master-Surgeon  Morel  said  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  him  any  longer  in  torment,  he  was  placed  on  a 
mattress  near  the  fire,  when  his  declarations  made 
under  the  question  were  read  out  to  him.  After  re- 
posing himself  for  some  time,  he  was  re-examined. 
"  Asked  for  his  name,  surname,  and  age,  after  having 
placed  his  hand  ad  pectus,  he  said :  '  I  am  Gilles  Davot, 
priest,  forty  years  of  age.'  "  The  rest  of  the  sentence 
was  afterwards  ruthlessly  carried  out. 

This  case  we  find,  not  in  Ravaisson,  but  in  the  sup- 
plement to  the  third  volume  of  "  Carra." 


On  the  2 1  St  January,  1664,  the  Comte  de  Lorge 
Montgomery  was  committed  to  the  Bastille,  on  the 
charge  of  having  assassinated  the  cure  of  Moisdre,  of 
having  afterwards  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  rebellion 
to  the  law,  or  contempt  of  court,  in  carrying  off  Pion, 
an  accomplice  in  the  assassination,  and  lastly  of  hav- 
ing made  false  money.  The  Count  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Montgomery  who  killed  Henri  II.  in  a  tourna- 
ment. The  family  became  Protestant  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  brother  of  the  Count  is  said  to  have 
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made  his  horse  one  day  drink  out  of  the  benitier  of 
the  cathedral  of  Avranches. 

After  being  detained  for  five  years  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  allowed  to  see  his  son  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  the  prisoner  was  transferred  to 
For-l'Eveque,  probably  for  trial.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  how  this  affair  terminated.  The  only  letter  of 
interest  in  this  matter  is  the  following : 

THE    KING    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  St.  Germain,  nth  January,  1667. 
"  I  send  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  allow  Father 
Arnat,  my  confessor,  or  any  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  he 
may  name,  to  enter  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  in  order 
to  see  and  speak  with  M.  de  Montgomery,  detained 
a  prisoner  in  my  castle,  without  difficulty." 

In  January,  1664,  the  Counts  of  Crussol  and  of  Sault 
were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  for  wishing  to  fight  about 
the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Montansier,  which  the 
former  had  the  intention  of  marrying. 

MARSHAL   DE   GRAMMONT   TO   M.   DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  i6th  January,  1664. 

"  I  beg  you  will  permit  the  Counts  of  Crussol  and 
of  Sault  to  leave  the  Bastille." 

M.    PETIT    TO    SIR    H.    BENNET. 

"  14th  March,  1664. 

"  This  day  of  St.  Joseph  will  take  place  the  marriage 
of  the  Comte  de  Crussol  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mon- 
tansier, an  only  daughter  and  very  rich." 
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There  was  afterwards  a  report  that  the  two  counts 
had  met  in  Germany,  and  had  fought  a  duel,  but  no 
particulars  of  this  meeting  are  given  in  the  records  of 
the  Bastille. 

In  April,  1665,  Bussy  de  Rabutin,  cousin  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  for  the  sec- 
ond time.  One  of  his  biographers  thus  describes  him : 
"  He  was  born  in  1618,  and  entered  the  army  in  1635 
as  captain,  led  a  disorderly  life,  and  lost  all  his  money 
gambling.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  mestre  de 
camp,  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  adversary.  He 
then  took  for  mistress  a  widow,  five  years  older  than 
himself,  and  after  a  while  broke  ofif  the  connection  in 
so  brutal  a  manner  that  the  lady  fell  ill,  and  was  given 
up  by  the  doctors.  To  console  himself  he  went  to 
Chalons,  where  he  had  a  relative  who  was  married  to 
Francois  du  Hallier,  who  afterwards  became  Marshal 
I'Hopital.  This  relative  was  none  other  than  the 
lovely  Charlotte  des  Essarts,  who  after  having  been 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Henri,  "  subdued  "  the  Car- 
dinal de  Guise.  This  lady  undertook  Bussy's  educa- 
tion, and  her  pupil  soon  became  an  accomplished 
Lovelace." 

Bussy  Rabutin  in  his  "  Memoirs  "  quotes  two  letters 
which  he  received  from  Louis  XHL,  complaining  of 
the  highway  robberies  and  salt  smugghng  indulged 
in  by  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  and  ordering  him 
up  to  Paris  to  explain  his  conduct.  This  was  in  1641. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Bastille.     He  says  that  he  was  perfectly 
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innocent  of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  that 
the  real  cause  of  his  arrest  was  because  the  Secretary 
of  State  (des  Noyers)  hated  his  father.  Both  his  father 
and  his  mother  appealed  to  Richelieu,  and  after  a  de- 
tention of  five  months  Bussy  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  second  time  that  de  Bussy  Rabutin  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille,  was  for  writing  the  "  Histoire 
Amoureuse  des  Gaules."  "  In  confining  him  to  the 
Bastille,"  says  M.  Ravaisson,  "  never  was  such  severity 
more  richly  deserved;  Bussy  had  insulted  all  the  ladies 
of  the  Court,  regardless  of  all  decorum  and  the  honour 
of  their  families.  In  sending  him  to  the  Bastille,  the 
King  avenged  the  insult  paid  to  himself  and  to  his 
courtiers;  this  measure  was  universally  approved  of, 
and  this  approbation  was  justified  by  his  cowardly  ab- 
jection, and  by  the  baseness  of  his  flatteries." 

Bussy  was  taken  to  the  Bastille  on  the  19th  April, 
1665,  and  was  examined  by  the  Civil  Lieutenant,  who 
commenced  by  saying  that  he  ought  to  see  the  hand 
of  God  in  this,  as  every  one  said  he  deserved  his  fate 
owing  to  the  life  he  led.  Bussy,  who  found  this  dis- 
course very  impertinent,  replied :  "  I  am  not  a  bigot, 
but  I  am  not  an  infidel,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years 
I  have  worn  this  string  of  beads.  I  am  not  worse  than 
other  men,  although  more  unfortunate,  and  if  all  those 
who  are  worth  less  than  I  am  were  in  the  Bastille,  there 
would  be  no  one  left  to  examine  them." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Bussy  denied  his  intention  of 
insulting  Louis  XIV..  and  declared  that  his  manuscript 
had  been  tampered  with;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  but 
for  his  wife  he  would  probably  have  ended  his  days  in 
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prison.  In  speaking  of  his  incarceration,  he  says: 
"  My  friends  came  very  often  to  the  ditch  of  the  Bas- 
tille to  inquire  after  me.  I  spoke  to  them  there,  in 
spite  of  the  Governor  and  the  sentinels  who  were  or- 
dered to  threaten  to  fire  on  the  carriages  if  they  did 
not  go  away;  but  I  shouted  to  them  not  to  stir,  as 
these  were  only  menaces."  Bussy  then  gives  a  de- 
scription of  all  he  suffered  during  his  confinement, 
which  lasted  thirteen  months. 

In  connection  with  this  affair  we  find  the  following 
documents  in  the  "  Archives  "  of  the  Bastille : 

THE  AMBASSADOR  SAGREDO  TO  CONTARINI,  DOGE 
OF   VENICE. 

"  M.  de  Bussy,  General  of  Light  Cavalry,  has  been 
taken  to  the  Bastille.  Although  a  gentleman  of  birth, 
and  of  no  ordinary  merit,  his  affair  is  supposed  to  be 
a  bad  one.  He  is  accused  of  having  written  the  his- 
tory of  his  times,  and  of  having  related  the  amours  of 
the  Court.  Bussy  was  in  love  with  a  lady  to  whom, 
under  promise  of  secrecy  he  read  his  "  Memoirs."  The 
lady  fearing  lest  she  should  be  abandoned  (which  hap- 
pened) found  means  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
manuscript,  which  she  copied.  When  Bussy  was  tired 
of  her  she  turned  this  theft  to  account  in  order  to  re- 
venge herself,  and  for  this  reason  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  the  King.  .  .  ." 

The  lady  was  the  Marquise  de  la  Baume,  who,  on 
being  cast  off  for  Madame  de  Montglat.  revenged  her- 
self in  the  manner  mentioned. 
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THE   SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  15th  May,  1665. 
"  Bussy  could  not  be  punished  for  his  satire  without 
trying  him  for  having  killed  a  pig  in  the  country;  just 
as  la  Fargue,  who  had  been  pardoned  for  the  Hesdin 
afifair,  could  not  be  condemned  to  death.  You  will 
see  that  a  new  crime  wipes  out  an  old  one,  and  that 
in  this  vast  kingdom  the  perfect  justice  of  His  Royal 
Majesty  labours,  regardless  of  persons,  to  extirpate  all 
bad  seeds." 

The  pig  referred  to  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador 
seems  to  have  been  a  sucking-pig,  which  Bussy  and 
some  of  his  friends  offered  up  on  Good  Friday,  to 
what  deity  is  not  said. 

THE    KING    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  Versailles,  9th  July,  1665. 
"  I  write  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  permit  the  Jesuit 
Father,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  prisoners 
detained  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille  to  confer  and 
speak  in  all  liberty  with  Comte  de  Bussy." 

On  being  released  from  prison  in  May,  1666,  Bussy 
was  exiled.  It  was  many  a  long  year  before  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  nor  did  the  King  ever  par- 
don him.  Delort,  in  his  "  Detention  of  the  Philoso- 
phers," says  that  it  was  not  until  after  seventeen  years 
of  solicitations  that  Bussy  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Court,  and  then  that  he  was  received  so  coldly  by  the 
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King  that  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  died 
in  1693,  leaving  behind  him  his  "  Memoirs,"  his  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  written  with  a  good  deal  of  grace 
and  vivacity.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  his  cousin,  Madame  de  Sevigne.  It  is  said  that 
what  Louis  XIV.  could  never  pardon  was  the  follow- 
ing allusion  to  his  liaison  with  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Valliere : 

Que  Deo-datus  est  heureux, 
De  baiser  ce  bee  amoureux, 
Qui  d'une  oreille  a  I'autre  va! 
Alleluya. 

What  de  Gramont  did  for  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
Bussy  Rabutin  did  for  that  of  the  French  King  his 
master;  de  Gramont's  "  Memoirs,"  however,  were  not 
published  by  himself,  but  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Antony  Hamilton. 

Pepys,  in  his  "  Diary,"  vol.  iii.  p.  185,  writes:  "  To 
Redriffe,  reading  a  new  French  book  my  Lord 
Brouncker  did  give  me  to-day,  '  L'Histoire  Amou- 
reuse  des  Gaules,'  being  a  pretty  libel  against  the 
amours  of  the  Court  of  France." 

LE   TELLIER    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  St.  Germain,  i8th  July,  1665. 
"  The  King  has  commanded  me  to  inform  you  that 
His  Majesty  desires  you  will  prevent  M.  de  Puiguilhem 
from  speaking  or  writing  to  any  one  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  prisoner." 

The  Marquis  de  Puiguilhem  is  better  known  to  us 
as  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  we  shall  refer  to  him  in 
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future  as  Lauzun.  His  arrest  was  due  to  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  Madame  de  Monaco  *  had  a 
liaison  with  him,  which  commenced  long  before  she 
was  married.  The  lady  was  very  pretty,  and,  we  are 
told,  "  had  for  an  instant  the  honour  of  a  royal 
caprice."  Lauzun  exhibited  his  jealousy  in  so  violent 
a  manner  that  Madame  de  Monaco  complained  of  his 
conduct  to  the  King,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
His  Majesty  gave  the  Duke  the  command  of  a  small 
army  corps  in  the  provinces.  Lauzun  refused  to  leave 
Versailles,  and  for  his  insolence  was  committed  to  the 
Bastille  for  six  months. 

The  next  document  which  we  have  in  connection 
with  this  affair  is  a  letter  from  the  Ambassador  Sa- 
gredo  to  the  Doge  of  Venice.  The  Ambassador  gives 
us  to  understand  that  Lauzun  was  guilty  merely  of 
defending  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  officers,  who  had 
allowed  a  rebel  chief  in  Beam  to  make  his  escape.  This 
was  the  report  spread  at  the  time,  in  order  to  conceal 
the  real  reason  of  the  Duke's  incarceration. 

M.   LE  TELLIER   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  St.  Germain,  30th  July,  1665. 
"  The  King  orders  that  M.  de  Lauzun  be  allowed  a 
soldier  or  some  other  person  to  wait  upon  him." 

On  the  14th  August,  we  find  another  letter  from  the 
Venetian  Ambassador. 

*  The  Princess  of  Monaco  was  the  daughter  of  Marshal  de 
Gramont.  She  married  Louis  Grimaldi,  Prince  of  Monaco,  Duke 
de  Valentinois,  Marquis  de  Baux,  etc.,  who  according  to  St. 
Simon  was  a  vain-glorious,  avaricious  Italian,  who  knew  nothing 
of  business  and  was  as  stout  as  a  barrel. 
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THE  AMBASSADOR  SAGREDO  TO  THE  DOGE  OF 
VENICE. 

"  Serene  Prince, 

"  The  incarceration  of  M.  de  Lauzun  in  the  Bastille 
has  excited  no  pity,  in  consequence  of  his  insolence 
when  the  King  ordered  him  to  go  and  serve  in  Beam, 
and  because  His  Majesty  has  discovered  extremely 
serious  matters  in  his  papers.  The  Princess  of  Mon- 
aco has  been  in  Paris  for  the  last  six  months,  on  the 
pretence  of  having  the  sovereignty  of  her  husband  over 
the  sea,  which  borders  his  States,  recognised.  Your 
Serenity  will  have  learned  from  another  quarter  the 
difference  between  that  Prince  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  which  he 
claims  over  ships  from  Leghorn,  thrown  by  the  tem- 
pest on  the  coasts  of  Monaco.  The  remarkable  merit 
of  this  lady  had  gained  her  the  good  graces  and  es- 
teem, if  not  the  passionate  love  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  at  least  so  some  people  say.  But  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a  courier  was  secretly  sent  from  The 
Hague  by  the  Comte  de  Guiche  to  Madame.  .  .  . 
Now,  I  repeat,  de  Lauzun  has  repented,  and  asks,  per- 
haps uselessly,  for  handcuffs  and  chains,  imploring  this 
punishment  from  the  King,  as  others  implore 
pardon.  .  .  ." 

About  the  same  date,  Lauzun  wrote  to  Colbert  im- 
ploring him  *'  very  humbly  "  to  forward  a  letter  to  His 
Majesty  "  through  charity." 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  King  who  had  got 
over  his  caprice  for  the  Princess  of  Monaco,  gave  or- 
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ders  for  Lauzun  to  be  released.  The  following  letter 
shows  the  brutal  manner  in  which  he  revenged  him- 
self on  the  lady  who  had  jilted  him  and  caused  him 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Bastille. 

THE   KING  TO   THE   COMTE   D'ESTRADES. 

"  St.  Germain,  19th  May,  1666. 

"  I  send  you  this  courier  so  that  he  may  reach  you 
before  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  who  left  Paris  last  night, 
arrives  at  The  Hague.  I  am  guided  in  this  affair  by 
the  friendship  I  bear  Marshal  de  Gramont  and  his 
family,  and  you  will  easily  perceive  that  I  act  in  this 
matter  as  a  private  individual  and  not  as  a  King.  .  .  . 

"  You  must  know,  then,  that  on  Monday  last,  being 
at  Versailles,  the  Court  were  playing  for  a  jewel  worth 
1200  pistoles,  and  that  the  ladies  were  all  seated  on 
the  ground,  the  floor  being  very  clean,  in  order  to  be 
cooler,  I  was  standing  up  watching  the  game  closely 
to  see  who  would  win.  It  so  happened  that  having 
stepped  back  in  order  to  see  better,  the  persons  who 
were  between  me  and  the  wall  were  obliged  to  leave 
their  places,  and  among  them  was  Lauzun,  who  in 
making  way  for  me  accidentally  trod  upon  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  of  Monaco,  which  was  on  the  floor  and 
covered  by  her  petticoat.  .  .  .  The  said  Princess  re- 
mained for  some  time  looking  at  her  fingers,  showing 
them  to  the  ladies  near  her  and  complaining  that  she 
was  much  hurt;  and  suddenly  remarking  that  it  was 
Lauzun  who  had  trod  on  her  hand  she  began  to  cry, 
stood  up,  angrily  flung  down  a  book  which  she  was 
holding  and  went  into  another  room,  where  she  burst 
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into  tears.  .  .  .  Lauzun  on  his  side  expressed  his  de- 
spair, and  offered  to  give  any  sort  of  satisfaction,  even 
to  jump  out  of  the  window  if  that  would  satisfy  the 
Princess  and  thus  prove  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
hurting  her." 

This  despatch,  which  extended  to  a  great  length, 
was  written  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  family  of 
the  Princess  from  washing  out  the  insult  in  the  blood 
of  Lauzun.  The  Prince  of  Monaco  had  set  out  for 
The  Hague  with  the  Counts  of  Guiche  and  Louvigny 
on  the  subject  of  a  duel,  and  the  Marshal  de  Gramont 
was  anxious  for  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  In  the  body 
of  the  despatch  the  King  declared  that  the  honour  of 
the  de  Gramonts  had  not  suffered,  that  he  had  exam- 
ined the  affair  himself,  and  that  Lauzun  had  no  in- 
tention of  offending  the  Princess;  the  Counts  of  Guiche 
and  Louvigny  were  to  be  assured  of  this  on  the  faith 
and  word  of  the  King.  His  Majesty  added  in  his  own 
Jiandwriting :  "  I  forgot  to  say  that  if,  during  the  in- 
quiry which  I  have  made,  I  had  conceived  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  Lauzun  had  been  impertinent  enough 
to  do  such  a  thing  on  purpose  I  should  have  chastised 
him  severely,  because  the  insult  would  have  been  of- 
fered to  me  rather  than  to  any  one  else;  and  since  I 
am  satisfied  after  a  careful  inquiry,  every  one  else 
should  be  satisfied  also." 

In  a  note  M.  Ravaisson  assures  us  that  not  only  did 
Lauzun  purposely  tread  on  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
of  Monaco,  but  that  he  boasted  of  it  afterwards. 

The  "  Archives  "  also  mention  the  captivity  of  Lau- 
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zun  at  Pignerol,  which  was  a  more  severe  affair  than 
his  confinement  in  the  Bastille,  and  was  due  to  his 
pretensions  to  the  hand  of  the  Grande  Demoiselle. 

What  we  find  is  that — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  November,  1671, 
Lauzun  was  arrested  at  St.  Germain  by  Marshal 
Rochefort,  who  handed  him  over  to  M.  de  Chazeron, 
Lieutenant  of  the  body-guard.  '  The  motive  of  this 
imprisonment,'  says  Ravaisson,  'is  not  well  known; 
but  according  to  all  appearance  the  King  had  discov- 
ered that  Lauzun  had  secretly  married  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier  in  spite  of  his  orders.'  Mdlle.,  in  her 
*  Memoirs,'  says,  '  As  I  sometimes  went  to  Paris,  and 
as  he  (Lauzun)  was  sometimes  there  people  w^ere  never 
tired  of  saying  that  we  were  married;  my  intimate 
friends  alone  dared  to  speak  to  me  on  this  subject.  As 
I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  their  questions, 
I  allowed  them  to  imagine  what  they  liked,  persuaded 
that  the  King  could  never  believe  that  either  I  or  M. 
de  Lauzun  had  done  anything  against  his  orders.'  It 
appears  that  in  1671  Mdlle.  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter who  was  brought  up  at  Eu,  where  she  died,  under 
Louis  XV. 

"  As  such  an  event  disarranged  the  combinations  of 
the  King,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  fortune  of  Mdlle. 
go  to  private  individuals,  reserving  it  for  his  natural 
children,  he  determined  to  place  Lauzun  in  safe  keep- 
ing, until  in  the  course  of  nature  Mdlle.  would  be  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  bear  children.  But  for  this 
Louis  XIV.  would  certainly  have  been  more  indulgent 
in  the  matter  of  a  left-handed  marriage:  the  Queen  of 
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England  had  married  St.  Albans,  one  of  her  domes- 
tics;* the  dauphin  Mdlle.  Choin;  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  of  the  Princesse  de  Conti;  and  lastly,  the  King 
himself  had  married  Mdme.  de  Maintenon,  the  elderly 
widow  of  a  poor  poet.  On  the  death  of  Mdlle.,  Lau- 
zun  w^ent  into  mourning  as  a  husband  would  have 
done  for  his  wife,  nor  did  the  King  say  anything." 

If  we  are  to  believe  St.  Simon  the  Due  de  Lauzun 
was  sent  to  Pignerol  for  having  insulted  IMadame  de 
Montespan  in  the  most  outrageous  manner,  and  the 
favourite  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring  a  punish- 
ment which  was  certainly  not  wholly  undeserved.     It 

*  The  word  domestic  employed  here  is  really  equivalent  to  a 
person  attached  to  the  household.  The  St.  Albans  referred  to 
was  Henry  Jermyn,  created  Lord  Jermyn  in  1643,  and  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  in  1660.  He  was  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  Charles  I.  Burke,  in  his  "  Dormant  and  Ex- 
tinct Peerages,"  shows  that  the  Earldom  of  St.  Albans  became 
extinct  in  1683,  and  the  Barony  of  Jermyn  in  1703.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  secret  marriage  referred  to  by  M.  Ravaisson, 
which  is  also  passed  over  in  silence  by  Macaulay  and  other  dis- 
tinguished authors. 

Miss  Strickland,  referring  to  this  affair,  says  that,  "  The  gossip 
of  the  Court  now  resumed  the  story  that  the  Queen  was  secretly 
married  to  Lord  Jermyn ;  of  this  not  a  particle  of  evidence  can  be 
obtained."  In  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
we  find  the  matter  thus  summed  up :  "  The  story  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Queen  with  her  attached  servant.  Lord  Jermyn,  needs  more 

confirmation  than  it  has  yet  received "     The   French 

author,  the  Comte  de  Baillon,  in  his  "  Etude  Historique  "  (Paris, 
1877)  indignantly  denies  what  he  calls  a  calumny  floating  vaguely 
over  the  memory  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  points  out  that  Madame 
de  Motteville  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reported  marriage,  nor  yet 
Mdlle.  de  Montpensier,  who  had  very  little  sympathy  for  the 
widow  of  Charles  L 
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is  true  that  when  Lauzun  was  a  captive  Mdlle.  de 
Montpensier  did  all  she  could  to  effect  his  delivery 
and  to  furnish  him  with  means  of  escape,  and  that  in 
the  end  she  agreed  to  settle  a  portion  of  her  vast 
property  on  one  of  the  natural  children  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  order  to  procure  her  lover's  release. 

The  only  ofScial  letter  which  we  find  in  connection 
with  the  pretended  marriage  is  the  following: 

DE   LIONNE   TO    DE    POMPONNE. 

"  Paris,  19th  December,  1670. 

"  I  am  overwhelmed  with  business  and  have 
only  time  to  tell  you,  as  letters  from  Paris  no  doubt 
report  the  marriage  of  Mademoiselle  with  M.  de 
Lauzun,  that  it  was  broken  off  by  the  King  at  eleven 
o'clock  last  night.  ...  I  have  already  made  a  draft 
of  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  be  sent  to  all  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  abroad.  .  .  ." 

How  Lauzun  afterwards  fought  in  Ireland  under 
James  II.,  and  his  further  career  does  not  concern  us. 
La  Bruyere  said  of  him  that  no  man  ever  dreamed  as 
he  lived,  so  wonderful  was  his  career. 

In  May,  1666,  Louis  Isaac  de  Maistre,  better  known 
as  the  Abbe  de  Sacy,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille 
with  several  other  Jansenists  who  had  adopted  the 
doctrine  of  grace  as  expounded  by  the  Abbe  St.  Cyran. 

In  1 661  the  Abbe  had  f^ed  from  his  monastery,  and 
while  hiding  from  the  police  had  managed  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal. 
Venturing  out  one  day  he  was  arrested  in  the  Rue 
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St.  Antoine  and  taken  to  prison,  where  he  at  first 
endured  solitary  confinement.  In  July,  however,  the 
King  consented  that  the  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to 
walk  on  the  terrace,  and  then  that  his  captivity  should 
be  shared  by  his  secretary  Fontaine,  who  had  been 
arrested  at  the  same  time  as  the  Abbe.  A  year  after- 
wards Madame  de  Pomponne  obtained  permission 
from  the  King  to  see  and  talk  with  the  Abbe,  who, 
after  remaining  in  the  Bastille  for  two  years,  five 
months,  and  six  days,  was  set  at  Hberty. 

In  the  "  Archives  "  we  find  the  following  letter: 

MOTHER   AGNES    TO    M.    DE    SEVIGNE. 

"  You  can  imagine  the  joy  with  which  we  heard  of 
the  release  of  M.  de  Sacy  by  the  spiritual  joy  you 
experience  yourself.  .  .  .  God  is  truly  the  Author  of 
this  deliverance,  of  which  we  had  no  hope  two  days 
ago.  ...  If  grace  did  not  impose  gravity  and  silence 
we  should  give  vent  to  transports  and  cries  of  joy,  for 
his  detention  filled  us  with  sorrow.  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  peace  had  been  established  by  the  Pope; 
the  Jansenists  were  released,  and  the  nuns  of  Port 
Royal  sent  back  to  their  convent. 

After  leaving  the  Bastille,  de  Sacy,  according  to 
Delort,  was  presented  to  le  Tellier,  and  implored 
that  minister  to  have  the  prisoners  examined  now  and 
then  so  that  their  sufferings  might  be  alleviated. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  one  of  the 
eloquent  pages  which  Guizot,  in  his  "  History  of 
France,"  has  devoted  to  religion  under  Louis  XIV. 
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Referring  to  the  victims  of  Port  Royal,  he  wrote: 
"  The  exiled  nuns  returned  to  Port  Royal  a  short  time 
before  M.  de  Sacy,  who  had  become  their  secret  direc- 
tor, was  arrested  with  his  secretary,  Fontaine,  opposite 
the  Bastille.  As  for  the  last  two  years  he  had  been 
expecting  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  he  had  caused  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  be  bound,  so  as  to  carry  them 
always  about  him.  '  Let  them  do  what  they  like  with 
me,'  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  '  provided  they  leave 
me  my  St.  Paul,  I  have  nothing  to  fear.'  On  the 
13th  May,  1666,  the  day  of  his  arrest,  M.  de  Sacy 
had  forgotten  his  book.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Bastille,  after  an  examination  which,  as  the  King  said, 
was  that  of  a  man  of  great  talent  and  virtue.  Fon- 
taine remained  separated  from  him  for  three  months. 
'  My  liberty,'  said  the  faithful  secretary,  '  is  to  be  with 
M.  de  Sacy;  without  him  I  am  in  prison;  I  shall  not 
be  free  until  I  see  him.'  At  length  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  beloved  master,  who  was  strictly  guarded 
and  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  Like  Luther,  at 
Wartburg,  he  was  finishing  his  revision  of  the  Bible 
when  his  cousins  de  Pomponne  and  Arnault  entered 
his  room  on  the  31st  August,  1668.  They  spoke  with 
him  for  a  while  without  M.  de  Sacy  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  impatience.  '  You  are  free,'  at  last  said 
his  friends,  who  wished  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  and 
they  showed  him  the  King's  order,  which  he  read 
without  changing  expression. 

"  He  lived  for  fifteen  years  longer,  occupied  during 
the  interv^al  of  repose  which  the  Peace  of  the  Church 
left  Port  Royal,  in  directing  and  fortifying  souls;   he 
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published  one  after  the  other  the  volumes  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  accompanied  with  explanations 
exacted  by  the  examiners.  In  1679,  the  return  of 
royal  severity  obliged  him  to  retire  completely  to 
Pomponne.  On  the  3rd  January,  1684,  at  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  he  fell  ill  and  took  to  his  bed.  He  died 
the  next  day,  without  being  taken  by  surprise  as  re- 
garded either  his  worldly  affairs  or  his  soul.  He  had 
asked  to  be  buried  at  Port  Royal;  he  was  taken  there 
by  night.  The  cold  was  excessive,  and  the  roads 
were  covered  with  snow;  the  carriages  were  escorted 
by  men  bearing  torches;  the  nuns  contemplated  for 
a  moment  the  features  of  the  holy  director  whom  they 
had  not  seen  for  so  many  years.  His  body  was  low- 
ered into  the  tomb:  'What  is  nothing  but  earth 
must  be  laid  in  earth,'  said  Mother  Angelique  de  St. 
Jean,  in  a  deep  tone,  adding  in  a  lower  voice:  '  What 
is  nothing  in  itself  must  return  to  nothingness.'  She 
was,  however,  heart-broken,  and  waited  only  to  fulfil 
this  pious  duty  to  take  her  own  departure.  A  fort- 
night after  the  death  of  M.  de  Sacy  she  expired  at  Port 
Royal,  just  preceding  her  brother,  M.  de  Lauzun,  to 
the  tomb. 

"  '  I  avow,'  said  the  inconsolable  Fontaine,  on  see- 
ing this  brother  and  sister  death-stricken  by  that  of 
M.  de  Sacy,  '  I  blush  to  think  that  I,  who  always  loved 
him,  did  not  follow  him  as  they  did.  .  .  .'  The 
human  heart  avenges  itself  for  the  tortures  imposed 
upon  it;  the  disciples  of  St.  Cyran  thought  to  stifle 
all  earthly  affections,  and  they  died  of  grief  on  losing 
those  whom  they  loved." 
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In  September,  1666,  we  find  the  Due  de  Foix,  the 
Marquis  de  Ragny,  the  Marquis  de  Termes,  the 
Comte  de  Sault,  the  Scotch  gendarme  Lestore  (sic), 
and  others  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  having-  taken  ser- 
vice on  board  the  Dutch  fleet  under  the  following 
circumstances  duly  set  forth  by  M.  Ravaisson:  "  The 
fleets  of  England  and  Holland  had  just  fought  an  in- 
decisive battle,  and  as  at  that  moment  France  was 
the  ally  of  the  Dutch,  and  as  the  ships  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  put  to  sea  to  render  an  aid  to  Ruyter,  which  they 
never  gave,  these  gentlemen  thought  they  were  acting 
rightly  in  joining  our  allies.  Their  simplicity  was 
punished  with  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  in  the  Bas- 
tille, and  M.  de  Besmaus  had  time  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  King  wished  the  English  and 
Dutch  to  be  left  alone  to  destroy  each  other  for  the 
benefit  of  France."  We  shall  hear  more  of  this  little 
bit  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  "  Grande  Monarque." 

Ravaisson  publishes  the  following  letter  (vol.  iii.,  p. 
55),  without  giving  any  explanations; 

M.   DE  LIONNE  TO   SEGUIER. 

"  Berni,  8th  August,  1667. 
"  Had  the  state  of  my  health  permitted,  it  is  not 
by  letter,  but  in  person,  that  I  should  take  the  liberty 
to  suppHcate  you  very  humbly  to  be  good  enough  to 
mitigate,  by  your  authority,  the  wretchedness  to 
which  has  been  reduced  M.  de  Ferron,  who  has  been 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  the  age  of  over  seventy 
years,  for  a  very  modest  amount,  although  the  King 
legitimately  owes  him  immense  sums.     As  I  am  under 
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obligation  to  him,  owing  to  his  having  arranged  my 
marriage,  and  he  has  ahvays  been  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  I  shall  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  any 
kindness  you  may  show  him." 

It  seems  astonishing  that  M.  de  Lionne  should 
have  been  obliged  to  solicit  the  Chancellor  in  this 
matter,  and  not  have  been  able  to  procure  the  release 
of  his  venerable  friend,  seeing  the  position  he  held  at 
Court  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers. 

THE   MARSHALS    OF   FRANCE   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Paris,  17th  January,  1669. 
"  M.    dc    Besmaus,    Governor    of    the    Bastille,    is 
begged  to  receive  M.  de  Belin,  whom  we  send  to  the 
Bastille  in  connection  with  a  quarrel  with  M.  Dangeau. 
He  is  to  remain  there  until  further  orders." 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  writing  to  Madame  de 
Grignan  in  August,  1677,  thus  refers  to  the  arrest  of 
Dangeau. 

"  Dangeau  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  yesterday  for 
having,  in  presence  of  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons, 
raised  his  cane  and  slightly  struck  M.  Langle.  The 
Comte  de  Gramont  got  betw^een  them;  the  threats 
were  lively.  Langle  told  Dangeau  that  he  was  a 
cow-ard,  and  that  he  would  not  make  such  a  fuss  any- 
where else.  The  Countess  demanded  justice  from  the 
King  in  consequence  of  the  insolence  committed  in 
his  palace.  The  King  replied  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  her.  Cardinal  Bouze  apologised  to  her 
on  the  part  of  Dangeau;   she    said    that    the    matter 
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concerned  the  King;  that  if  it  had  taken  place  in  her 
house  she  would  have  had  him  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow. Dangeau  is  in  the  Bastille.  The  dispute  was 
about  800  louis  which  Langle  owes,  and  which  he 
wishes  Dangeau  to  get  from  Monsieur  .  .  ." 

And  two  days  later: 

"  Dangeau  is  out  of  the  Bastille.  As  it  was  merely 
to  satisfy  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  and  as  neither  the 
King  of  France  nor  the  King  of  Spain  was  concerned, 
her  anger  did  not  last  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
They  will  make  friends  in  presence  of  the  Marshals. 
This  will  be  hard  upon  Dangeau,  who  will  deny  having 
given  the  blows,  and  who  will  keep  the  atrocious  in- 
sults.    The  whole  of  this  afTair  is  very  scandalous." 

M.    LE    PETIT   TO    M.    WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  April  20th,  1669. 

"  Two  days  ago  there  was  committed  to  the  Bastille 
a  teller  of  horoscopes  or  astrologer,  who  menaced 
France  with  all  kinds  of  sudden  deaths  in  the  month 
of  June,  especially  the  death  of  persons  of  the  highest 
importance." 

On  the  26th  April,  M.  Croissy  wrote  to  M.  de 
Lionne,  saying  that  this  man — Marsilly — had  had 
frequent  interviews  in  London  with  Lord  Arlington 
and  the  Spanish  Ambassador;  and  on  the  19th  May 
Lord  Montagive  wrote  to  Lord  Arlington  saying  that 
he  had  not  dared  to  intercede  in  favour  of  Marsilly, 
not  knowing  whether  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
King    his    master;    "  besides,"    he    added,    "  persons 
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worthy  of  belief  have  assured  me  that  he  announced 
his  intention  of  kilHng  the  King  of  France  one  day 
or  another;  now  I  look  upon  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion as  equally  dangerous  for  all  sovereigns.  He  has 
been  taken  to  the  Bastille,  and  I  think  that  he  will 
be  very  shortly  tried  and  executed."  Lord  Montagu 
went  on  to  say  that  this  arrest  had  caused  great 
pleasure  at  the  French  Court,  and  that  the  French 
Ambassador  in  England  had  kept  an  eye  on  ]Marsilly, 
and  had  given  notice  of  Marsilly  having  been  em- 
ployed by  the  King  to  draw  the  Swiss  into  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

Lord  Arlington  made  a  report  on  this  afifair;  he 
admitted  that  iMarsilly  had  received  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  take  him  to  Switzerland,  but  he  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  His  Majesty  would  not  enter 
into  any  alliance  with  the  cantons  until  they  had  ex- 
pelled the  regicides  who  had  sought  refuge  there. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  report  addressed  by  Lord  Ar- 
lington to  the  Council,  but  intended  for  the  French 
Ambassador,  gives  one  the  impression  that  Marsilly 
had  been  employed  by  the  British  Government. 

M.   PETIT   TO   M.   WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  May  31st.  1669. 

"  M.  de  Lionne  has  seen  Marsilly  several  times  at 
the  Bastille,  where  eight  others  of  the  same  cabal 
have  since  been  taken.  This  minister  was  able  to 
draw  nothing  from  him,  until  at  the  third  Conference 
Marsilly  said  he  knew  things  of  importance  which  he 
would  tell  to  the  King  alone.     His  case,  which  con- 
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tained  all  the  negotiations  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 

taken  from  him 

"  This  Marsilly  is  a  clever  man,  who  has  acquired 
a  great  deal  of  experience  by  travelling  and  negotiat- 
ing. He  had  sufficient  interest  to  get  20,000  Swiss 
to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  his  capture;  but  under 
cover  of  an  alarm,  skilfully  caused  by  the  French, 
Briquemaut  and  others  had  time  to  carry  him  of?. 
H.M.  says  that  he  would  not  for  100,000  crowns  have 
this  same  Marsilly  made  similar  propositions  to 
him " 

CROISSY   TO   THE   KING. 

"  3rd  June,  1669. 
"  Having  gone  to  Whitehall  to  see  the  King,  I  had 
hardly  entered  the  room,  when  he  made  every  one 
leave,  even  the  Duke  of  York,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  learned  a  Frenchman,  named  Marsilly,  had  been 
arrested  in  Switzerland,  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille 
by  order  of  your  Majesty,  and  that  as  he  had  been  in 
England,  and  had  made  propositions  to  Lord  Arling- 
ton, he  would  like  to  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  this 
afifair;  that  Marsilly  wished  to  make  Lord  Arlington 
believe  that  he  enjoyed  great  credit  in  the  Protestant 
Cantons,  and  as  an  alliance  between  them  and  the 
Kings  of  England  had  always  existed,  he  thought  his 
conduct  would  be  approved  of,  if  he  could  renew  the 
alliance,  and  get  them  received  into  the  league  be- 
tween England,  Sweden,  and  Holland;  that  Lord 
Arlington  having  replied  that  if  the  Swiss  desired  the 
alliance  of  the  King,  his  master,  they  must  first  of  all 
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deliver  up  the  authors  of  the  death  of  the  late  King, 

his  father,  to  whom  they  accorded  protection " 

Croissy  went  on  to  say  that  Lord  ArHngton  had 
removed  all  suspicion  of  his  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  horrible  designs  of  w'hich  the  wretch  Marsilly 
was  accused.  M.  Ravaisson  acquits  Charles  II.  of  any 
desire  to  have  Louis  XIV.  assassinated.  This  would 
have  been  killing  the  goose  who  laid  the  golden  t.^%. 

M.    PETIT    TO   M.    WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  5th  June,  1669. 

"  The  crime  of  wishing  to  assassinate  the  King, 
imputed  to  Marsilly,  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  intrigue  of  this  man  did  not  go  be- 
yond uniting  all  the  other  religions  to  support  his 
own,  which  they  were  beginning  to  persecute  severely 
in  France,  and  I  know  upon  good  authority  that  Mar- 
shal Turenne  confessed  that  when  he  was  a  Protestant, 
this  same  Marsilly  made  similar  propositions  to 
him " 

It  is  curious  to  find  Turenne  entrusted  with  the 
arrest  of  the  culprit,  as  the  following  interesting  letter 
shows. 

THE    AMBASSADOR    MOROSINI    TO    THE    DOGE    OF 
VENICE,   D.    CONTARINL 

"  A  man  called  Marsilly  has  been  arrested  here. 
He  was  some  time  ago  exiled  from  the  kingdom  for 
running  away  with  a  lady  of  quality.  He  is  suspected 
not  only  of  making  treaties  contrar}'  to  the  interests 
of  the  Crown,  but  of  sacrilegiously  conspiring  against 
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the  person  of  H.M.  When  the  first  news  reached  His 
Majesty  from  an  unknown  source,  H.M.  confided  the 
affair  to  Marshal  Turenne,  excluding  the  three  Minis- 
ters from  this  secret,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  orders 
would  thus  be  more  promptly  executed.  .  .  .  Marsilly 
having  been  thrown  into  prison,  the  King  informed 
his  Council  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him  to 
arrest  him,  and  ordered  M.  de  Lionne  to  go  to  the 
Bastille  and  endeavour  to  elicit  from  him  the  truth 
of  his  intentions  by  means  of  the  strictest  examina- 
tions, and  even  by  torture,  and  finally  to  have  the 
prisoner  executed.  Ministers  felt  bitterly  the  choice 
made  of  Marshal  Turenne  for  the  execution  of  so  im- 
portant an  order,  and  complained  that  not  only  the 
intentions  of  the  King  had  been  concealed  from  them, 
but  they  specially  feared  that,  encouraged  by  this  af- 
fair, the  Marshal  would  enter  into  the  confidence  of 
H.M.,  and  perhaps  into  the  Ministry;  therefore 
M.  de  Lionne,  after  having  conferred  several  times 
with  the  accused,  informed  H.M.  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  discover  any  criminal  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  Marsilly.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  courtiers,  fol- 
lowing *  the  torrent  of  favour,'  are  of  the  same  opinion 
as  M.  de  Lionne  and  the  Ministers,  and  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  a  plot;  and  if  the  party  of  M.  de  Turenne,  that 
is  to  say  the  party  of  the  truth,  does  not  prevail  the 
prisoner  will  be  set  at  liberty." 

In  another  letter  from  Croissy  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated 
the  loth  June,  1669,  the  French  Ambassador  gave 
an  account  of  another  interview  with  the  King  of 
England  on  the  subject  of  Marsilly.     Charles  II.  in- 
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sisted  that  Marsilly  had  entered  into  no  negotiations 
except  on  the  subject  of  the  Triple  AlHance,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  York  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
prisoner. 

M.    PETIT   TO    M.    WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  22nd  June,  1669. 
"  Marsilly  having  refused  to  confess  anything,  and 
seeing  himself  threatened  with  the  question,  found 
means  of  getting  hold  of  a  knife  with  which  he  mu- 
tilated himself;  he  is  now  in  extremis.  In  order  that 
his  crime  may  not  go  unpunished  I  hear  that  the 
judges  are  going  to  the  Bastille  to  try  him  to- 
day. .  .  ." 

D'EFITER  TO   COLBERT. 

"  22nd  June,  1669. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  King  we 
proceeded  to  try  Marsilly  this  morning.  The  prisoner 
was  brought  into  the  chamber  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion and  nearly  dead.  He  was  examined,  and 
replied  in  a  low  voice,  almost  by  signs,  after  which 
he  was  found  guilty  of  abominable  designs  against  the 
sacred  person  of  His  Majesty,  for  which  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  execution 
was  ordered  to  take  place  at  the  gate  of  Paris,  lest 
condemning  him  to  go  further  he  should  expire  on 
the  way.  If  he  had  been  in  a  different  state  a  greater 
example  would  have  been  made,  and  the  question  to 
which  he  was  condemned  would  not  have  lost  its  util- 
ity; but,  being  incapable  of  supporting  it,  the  judges 
did  nothing  but  their  duty." 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTER  GALLYOT. 

"  Judgment  having  been  pronounced  against  Maf- 
silly,  he  was  taken  into  the  criminal  chamber,  as  he 
could  not  be  taken  into  that  of  the  question,  as  he 
fainted  every  moment  owing  to  the  wounds  he  had 
inflicted  on  himself.  The  question,  therefore,  could 
not  be  applied  in  conformity  with  the  sentence.  On 
the  report  made  by  the  medical  men  that  Marsilly 
had  not  half-an-hour  to  live  we  took  him  to  the 
Paris  gate,  where,  as  he  was  stretched  on  the  pave- 
ment, the  sentence  was  read  to  him;  he  was  then 
taken  on  the  scaffold,  and  his  arms  and  legs  being 
bound,  he  began  to  speak  in  a  loud  voice." 

Asked  to  name  his  accomplices,  he  said  he  would 
tell  everything  if  allowed  to  see  a  minister  of  his  re- 
ligion. A.  M.  Daille  was  sent  for,  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  prisoner  before  being  executed  confessed 
that  he  was  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  that  he  had  wished  to  avenge  his  insulted  religion. 

CROISSY   TO    THE   KING. 

"  24th  June,  1669. 
"  I  communicated  the  intentions  of  your  Majesty  to 
the  King  of  England  on  the  subject  of  the  wretch 
whom  you  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastille.  He  ex- 
pressed great  joy  on  learning  that  your  Majesty  was 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  me 
on  this  matter,  and  assured  me  that  if  he  had  been 
able  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  that  man  against  the 
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person  of  your  Majesty  he  would  have  sent  him  to 
you  bound  hand  and  foot;  as  King  it  would  have  been 
his  duty  to  act  thus  .  .  .  He  afterwards  asked  me  if 
any  proof  had  been  elicited  that  the  wretch  had  been 
wicked  enough  to  conspire  against  your  Majesty,  and 
said  that  from  information  he  had  received  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  criminal  lieutenant  had  been  able  to 
find  out  anything  to  convict  the  prisoner.  Having 
replied  that  in  similar  cases  the  proceedings  were  kept 
secret,  he  said  all  he  could  to  persuade  me  that  Lord 
Arlington  had  had  no  conversation  with  Marsilly, 
except  on  the  admission  of  the  Swiss  into  the  Triple 
Alliance.  I  replied  that  your  Majesty  was  well  aware 
that  it  was  only  to  the  Spanish  Ministers  that  this 
wretch  had  communicated  his  execrable  ideas.  .  .  ." 

M.   PETIT  TO   M.   WILLIAMSON. 

"26th  June,  1669. 
"  A  Parisian  of  low  condition  sent  to  the  Bastille 
since  the  execution  of  Marsilly,  on  suspicion  of  being 
connected  with  that  cabal,  has  cut  his  throat." 

On  the  same  day  Lord  Montagu  wrote  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Arlington,  giving  an  account  of  the  execution 
of  Marsilly,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  in  distinct 
contradiction  to  the  registrar  Gallyot,  that  the  sufferer 
insisted  to  the  last  moment  that  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  that  he  was  not  aware  why  he  was  put  to 
death. 

Another  letter  from  M.  Petit  to  M.  Williamson, 
also  dated  the  26th  June,  mentions  that  Marsilly  in- 
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dignantly  denied  all  intention  of  assassinating  Louis 
XIV.,  saying  that  he  hoped  God  would  plunge  him 
into  the  depths  of  Hell  if  he  ever  entertained  such  an 
idea.  M.  Petit  also  related,  that  after  the  Protestant 
minister  Daille  had  retired,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  fetched,  "  who  pursued  the  patient  for  a  long 
time,  calling  upon  him  to  abjure," 

M.   PETIT  TO  M.   WILLIAMSON. 

"  Paris,  31st  July,  1669. 

"  The  wife  of  the  grocer  who  cut  his  throat,  but 
who  did  not  kill  himself,  has  been  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  It  is  said  that  the  grocer  on  being  re- 
proached with  this  crime  on  the  evidence  of  his  wife, 
replied  that  that  evidence  was  of  no  value,  and  that 
if  his  wife  had  deposed  against  him,  it  was  through 
vengeance  because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  flirt,  and 
because  he  had  often  ill-treated  her  for  indulging  in 
this  habit;  he  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  for  a  woman 
of  honour  to  accuse  her  husband  of  so  terrible  a 
crime." 

DON  MIGUEL  D'lTURIETA  TO  DON  FERNANDO  DEL 
CAMPO. 

"  Paris,  i8th  August,  1669. 
"...  Although  it  be  a  matter  of  pure  curiosity 
I  must  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  man  executed 
was  called  Marsilly.  He  was  a  Frenchman  who  had 
long  been  naturalised  in  England,  in  whose  service  he 
was  employed  for  carrying  on  negotiations  disadvan- 
tageous to  France;  and  in  fact  it  is  said  that  he  was 
sent  by  Charles  II.  to  persuade  the  Swiss  to  enter  the 
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Triple  Alliance.  The  Duke  of  York  gave  this  Court 
warning.  Marsilly  was  followed  and  arrested  in 
Switzerland,  whence  he  was  brought  here.  It  was 
thought  that  the  King  of  England  and  the  Swiss 
would  protest  against  this  arrest;  but  to  justify  it  they 
imagined  a  pretext  here  which  prevented  all  opposi- 
tion— it  was  that  Marsilly  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  King.  .  .  .  Since  the  execution  three  or 
four  individauls  who  really  wished  to  assassinate  the 
King  have  been  arrested;  two  of  them  have  committed 
suicide  in  prison,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  others  will  be 
executed,  but  secretly,  so  that  it  may  not  be  known 
what  great  progress  this  malady  has  made." 

This  is  the  last  document  on  the  Marsilly  affair 
which  we  find  in  the  "  Archives."  It  is  probable  that 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  knew  nothing  of  the  serious 
charge  brought  by  Croissy  in  his  letter  to  Louis  XIV. 
of  the  24th  of  June  against  the  Spanish  Ministers. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Marsilly  was  a  political 
and  a  religious  agent  in  the  employment  of  the 
British  Government,  and  that  the  charge  of  plotting 
against  the  life  of  the  French  King  was  trumped  up 
in  order  to  prevent  any  demand  being  made  for  his 
extradition  by  England,  whose  subject  Marsilly  was, 
or  by  Switzerland,  whose  territory  had  been  violated. 
That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  played  the  in- 
former in  this  affair  is  not  extraordinary.  As  regards 
the  cruelty  with  which  Marsilly  was  treated,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Louis  XIV.,  who  suspected  every 
Protestant,  really  believed  in  the  plot  against  his  life, 
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1670. 

MAUPEOU— DE  ROHAN— THE  IRON  MASK— MARTEL 
-DE  BEAUVAIS— TALLARD— ARMAGNAC— GRA- 
MONT— CHASTANIER. 

In  the  year  1671  President  Maupeou,  of  the  Metz 
Parliament,  was  charged  with  having  attempted  to 
assassinate  his  stepson,  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf, 
and  this  at  the  request  of  the  victim's  mother. 
Madame  de  Maupeou  was  at  once  arrested,  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  banishment.  The  President  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape,  but  he  was  afterwards 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille  in  June,  1663. 
In  February,  1664,  the  King  wrote  to  M.  de  Besmaus 
directing  the  transfer  of  M.  de  Maupeou  to  the  prison 
of  Nimes,  where  we  lose  sight  of  him;  but  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Senneterre,  the  brother  of  the  Marquis, 
who  took  part  in  the  crime,  remained  in  prison  for 
twenty-five  years,  and,  according  to  St.  Simon, 
"  looked  very  foolish  when  he  came  out,"  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  President  died  in  prison.  The 
Marquis  de  Chateauneuf  had  served  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Hungary  in  1662,  and  had  killed  the  Comte 
du  Rouze  in  a  duel.  He  himself  lost  an  arm  and  was 
run    through    the    lungs.     However,  he    married    in 
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1668,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  left  him  all  his 
property,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  wife  and  other 
children.  Hence  the  crime  committed  by  President 
M.  de  Senneterre,  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  and  the 
shot  wounds,  does  not  appear  to  have  long  survived 
the  ill-treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  his  step- 
father; but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  precise  date 
of  his  death. 

We  find  the  following  documents  concerning  this 
affair  in  the  "  Archives  ": 

M.   DE  BEZONS  TO   COLBERT. 

"  There  has  been  some  trouble  in  Vivaris  between 
M.  de  Senneterre,  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  and  the 
President  de  Maupeou,  who  married  the  mother  of 
the  Marquis.  It  is  said  that  the  former  has  been 
wounded  and  assassinated  by  four  musket-shots.  This 
will  give  rise  to  various  proceedings,  and  as  an  action 
of  this  description  cannot  be  concealed,  I  have  sent 
two  counsellors  to  Nimes  to  make  an  enquiry,  and 
also  an  armed  force  to  disperse  any  tumults  which 
may  take  place." 

THE  AMBASSADOR  MICHELI  TO  CONTARINI,  DOGE 
OF  VENICE. 

"  Paris,  November  4th,  1671. 
"  The  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf  was  surprised  the 
other  day  by  a  numerous  body  of  malefactors  who 
were  lying  in  wait  for  him,  who  fired  several  shots  at 
him  and  almost  deprived  him  of  life.  He  is  at  this 
moment  at  the  last  extremity. 
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"  What  renders  this  affair  all  the  more  tragic  is  that 
the  crime  was  committed  by  the  order  of  the  mother 
of  the  Marquis,  owing  to  an  aversion  she  had  con- 
ceived for  her  son  in  consequence  of  domestic  broils." 

MARSHAL   DE   LA   FERTE  TO   COLBERT. 

"  November,  1671. 
"  I  have  good  reason  to  place  confidence  in  you, 
since  I  have  received  so  many  marks  of  your  favour, 
A  terrible  accident  has  happened  in  my  family,  which 
greatly  afiflicts  me,  and  I  implore  your  aid  to  obtain, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  King,  pity  for  my 
nephew,  the  Chevalier  de  Senneterre,  whose  youth 
ought  to  be  an  excuse  for  his  faults,  and  touch  the 
compassion  of  His  Majesty;  he  is  only  fifteen  years 
of  age.  I  sent  him  to  Malta  on  leaving  school,  and, 
as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  at  home  when  the 
quarrels  took  place  between  his  mother  and  his 
brother.  I  make  no  excuse  for  him;  I  implore  mercy 
from  the  King,  and  that  my  blood,  which  has  never 
been  shed  except  in  his  service,  may  not  be  spilt  on 
the  scaffold.  I  beg  of  you  to  support  this  request, 
as  the  gout  prevents  me  from  presenting  it  in  person 
to  His  Majesty." 

According  to  the  complaint  of  the  widow  of  the 
wounded  man,  the  Chevalier  not  only  loaded  the  arms 
of  the  assassins  and  cried,  "  Fire,  fire,"  but  he  himself 
gave  his  brother  the  coup  de  grace. 
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MADAME  DE  SENNETERRE  TO  COLBERT. 

"  Nimes,  15th  February,  1672. 
"  I  know  that  your  generosity  inclines  you  to  pity 
the  afflicted,  and  never  was  any  one  more  afflicted 
than  the  Marquise  de  Chateauneuf.  She  saw  her  hus- 
band killed  and  massacred  at  the  door  of  his  house  by 
his  mother,  his  stepfather,  and  a  small  body  of  scoun- 
drels and  cut-throats  who  were  posted  in  the  house  and 
in  places  contrived  on  purpose,  in  order  to  commit 
this  terrible  assassination  in  broad  daylight.  .  .  . 
The  Marquise  de  Chateauneuf  inspires  pity,  and  her 
only  consolation  is  in  the  kindness  of  the  King,  who 
has  declared  that  justice  shall  be  done,  and  the  protec- 
tion which  she  hopes  you  will  vouchsafe  to  her  by 
imploring  His  Majesty  to  oblige  the  judges  to  do  their 
duty.  .  .  ." 

THE  DUCHESSE  DE  LONGUEVILLE  TO  THE  KING. 

"  Sire, 

"  My  bad  fortune  furnishes  me  every  day  with  a 
new  opportunity  for  addressing  your  Majesty,  but 
since  you  have  hitherto  done  me  the  honour  to  accord 
me  your  protection,  I  implore  you  very  humbly  to 
continue  the  same  now  that  I  have  caused  Maupeou, 
the  assassin  of  M.  de  Senneterre,  to  be  arrested.  By 
the  order  of  your  Majesty's  Council  he  has  been  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille;  but  as  I  apprehend.  Sire,  that 
the  Presidents  de  Maupeou,  to  whose  family  this 
wretch  belongs,  and  who  have  importuned  Your 
Majesty's  favour  a  thousand  times,  may  on  false  pre- 
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tences  obtain  an  order  for  his  release,  I  am  obliged  to 
represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  Maupeou  in  ques- 
tion is  a  man  who  has  been  already  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Court  of  Nimes  and  M.  de  Bezons.  .  .  ." 

Several  other  letters  and  petitions  of  a  similar  nature 
were  forwarded  to  the  King  and  to  Colbert  in  this 
afTair,  showing  that  the  French  courts  of  justice  in- 
spired a  very  limited  amount  of  confidence,  and  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
private  considerations. 

In  January,  1673,  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Bastille  for  having  struck  the  Chevalier 
de  Lorraine.  From  the  correspondence  which  passed 
on  this  subject  it  seems  that  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
was  incarcerated  in  order  to  prevent  a  duel,  and  that 
the  affair  was  brought  before  the  Marshals.  We  find 
the  two  following  letters  on  this  subject: 

SIR   J.    CHUDLEIGH   TO    LORD    ARLINGTON. 

"  Paris,  4th  February,   1673. 
"  The  most  important  piece  of  new's  that  I  can  give 
your  lordship  is  the  release  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan 
and  his  reconciliation  with  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine, 
to  the  general  surprise.  .  .  ." 

LORD    SUNDERLAND    TO    LORD    ARLINGTON. 

"  Paris,  8th  February,  1673. 
"  I  was  ill  when  the  post  left,  and  having  little  to 
say  I  begged  Mr.  Chudleigh  to  write  in  my  place  to 
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acquaint  you  with  the  only  news  we  have,  which  is 
that  the  affair  between  the  ChevaHers  de  Rohan  and 
de  Lorraine  has  been  settled  to  their  mutual  disad- 
vantage, especially  as  regards  the  latter.  M.  de  Rohan 
has  since  been  to  St.  Germain,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  King." 

The  next  time  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan  entered 
the  Bastille  it  was  to  be  decapitated.  As  for  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
a  man  of  the  most  despicable  character. 

As  regards  the  dispute  between  the  Chevaliers 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Marshals,  it  may  be 
remembered  that  during  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  a 
Court  of  Marshals  had  been  established,  before  which 
gentlemen  were  to  lay  their  differences.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  Court  of  Honour  would  be  able  to 
settle  many  quarrels,  and,  as  the  above  case  shows,  the 
Court  was  sometimes  successful. 

In  the  year  1673  the  celebrated  prisoner,  known 
as  the  Iron  Mask,  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Bastille.  M.  Ravaisson  was  in  great  hope  of  finding 
some  documents  in  the  "  Archives,"  which  would 
throw  a  light  upon  this  mysterious  affair,  but  he  was 
disappointed,  so  was  Charpentier,  so  was  Colonel 
Jung,  who  obtained  permission  to  ransack  the 
Archives  of  the  War  Ofifice. 

A  word  about  these  "  Archives."  The  Colonel  tells 
us  that  they  consist  of  1700  manuscript  volumes,  and 
that  each  volume  contains  about  1000  despatches,  let- 
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ters,  etc.  These  documents  are  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion, and  this  explains  how  neither  Louis  XVI.  nor 
Napoleon  I.,  who  ordered  researches  to  be  made, 
could  clear  up  the  mystery.  The  former  employed 
Malesherbes  and  Amelot,  and  the  latter  the  Due  de 
Bassano,  but  without  any  practical  result. 

Colonel  Jung  is  the  last  writer  who  has  dealt  with 
this  question  in  a  volume  worthy  of  attention.  His 
opinion  is,  that  the  legend  formed  round  the  Iron  Mask 
must  be  taken  with  a  "  grain  of  salt."  It  is  strange 
to  remark  how  many  authors  who  were  themselves 
confined  in  the  Bastille  busied  themselves  with  con- 
jectures concerning  this  mysterious  prisoner — Vol- 
taire, la  Beaumelle,  Lenglet-Dufresnoy,  de  Renneville, 
Linguet,  the  Chevalier  de  Mouhy,  and  Freron.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  curiosity  excited  by  the  captive. 

The  first  trace  of  the  story  of  the  unknown 
prisoner  appeared  as  early  as  1732  in  some  pamphlets 
printed  at  Amsterdam.  These  pamphlets,  however, 
attracted  little  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  de 
Renneville  published  his  "  History  of  the  French 
Inquisition,"  that  public  curiosity  was  aroused.  De 
Renneville's  work  was  published  in  171 5,  and  was 
secretly  sold  in  France.  A  copy  fetched  as  much  as 
£8.  The  afTair  was  once  more  forgotten  and  slumbered 
until  1745,*  when  there  appeared  at  Amsterdam  a 
small  anonymous  volume,  entitled  "  Secret  Memoirs 
to  serve  for  a  History  of  Persia."    The  following  year, 

*  The  Iron  Mask  died  in  1703.  He  had  therefore  been  dead  for 
more  than  forty  years,  before  inspiring  any  great  interest  in 
France. 
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the  Chevalier  de  Mouhy  published  at  The  Hague, 
"  The  Iron  Mask,  or  the  Admirable  Adventures  of  a 
Father  and  Son."  As  Colonel  Jung  remarks:  "  This 
time  the  legend  was  founded.  The  prisoner  whom 
tradition  had  succeeded  in  representing  to  us  as  un- 
known, as  sometimes  masked,  an  anoymous  writer  and 
a  novelist  transformed  into  a  victim  of  the  vengeance 
of  Kings  and  Ministers,  a  type  which  Voltaire  was 
about  to  consecrate  in  his  '  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,' 
which  appeared  in  1751."  Now  Voltaire  was  some- 
thing more  than  suspected  of  being  himself  the  author 
of  the  Persian  Memoirs!  He  wrote:  "  Some  months 
after  the  death  of  Mazarin  an  unexampled  event  oc- 
curred, which,  strange  to  say,  none  of  the  historians 
mentioned.  An  unknown  prisoner,  above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  young,  and  with  a  most  noble  and 
handsome  countenance,  was  sent  with  the  greatest 
secresy  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Marguerite.  On  the  road 
the  prisoner  wore  a  mask,  and  a  chin  piece  with  steel 
springs,  which  enabled  him  to  eat  without  the  mask 
being  removed  from  his  face.  Orders  were  given  to 
kill  him  should  he  reveal  his  name.  He  remained  in 
this  island  until  an  officer  named  St.  ]\Iars  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Bastille  in  1690  (ought  to 
be  1698),  and  took  him  to  Paris.  The  Marquis  de 
Louvois  went  to  see  him  at  St.  Marguerite  before  his 
removal,  and  spoke  to  him  standing  up,  and  with  a 
degree  of  consideration  which  approached  respect. 
This  unknown  prisoner  was  treated  as  well  as  any  one 
can  be  in  the  Bastille.  Nothing  was  refused  him. 
His  chief  taste  was  for  lace  and  the  finest  linen.     He 
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played  upon  the  guitar.  A  sumptuous  table  was  kept 
for  him,  and  the  Governor  rarely  sat  down  in  his  pres- 
ence. An  old  physician  of  the  Bastille,  who  had  often 
treated  this  strange  man  in  illness,  said  that  he  never 
saw  his  face  (which  Voltaire  said  was  noble  and  hand- 
some) but  he  had  often  examined  his  tongue  and  the 
rest  of  his  body.  He  was  admirably  well  made,  this 
doctor  said;  his  skin  was  a  little  brown;  he  interested 
one  by  the  mere  tone  of  his  voice,  never  complaining 
of  his  lot,  and  never  hinting  at  whom  he  might  be. 
This  unknown  prisoner  died  in  1703,  and  was  buried 
by  night  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul." 

After  telling  us  that  the  prisoner  never  hinted 
whom  he  might  be,  Voltaire  relates  how  one  day  he 
wrote  something  with  his  knife  on  a  silver  plate,  and 
flung  it  out  of  the  window.  The  plate  was  picked  up 
by  a  fisherman,  and  brought  to  the  Governor,  who  did 
not  allow  him  to  depart  until  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
he  was  unable  to  read. 

"  M.  de  Chamillart,"  continues  Voltaire,  "  was  the 
last  minister  entrusted  with  this  secret.  The  second. 
Marshal  de  la  Feuillade,  his  son-in-law,  told  me  that 
when  his  father-in-law  was  dying  he  besought  him 
on  his  knees  to  inform  him  who  the  man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  was.  He  replied  that  it  was  a  State  secret,  and 
that  he  had  taken  his  oath  never  to  reveal  it." 

Numbers  of  writers  after  this  seized  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Iron  Mask,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  prove  his  identity.  Some  held  that  he  was  the 
Comte  de  Vermandois,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
confined  for  having  struck  the  Dauphin;  some  that  he 
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was  a  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  others  an  adulterous 
child  of  Anne  of  Austria,  the  fruit  of  her  intercourse 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  or  Mazarin;  that  he 
was  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  who  was  slain  in  Africa; 
Mattioli  (a  political  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua); 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Fouquet,  Avedick,  the  Patri- 
arch of  the  Armenians  at  Constantinople  (whose  woes 
we  shall  narrate);  and,  lastly,  a  prisoner  of  no  im- 
portance. It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  none 
of  the  persons  mentioned  above  tally  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  also  that  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  as  Vol- 
taire admits,  no  one  of  importance  disappeared.  It  is 
curious  to  find  the  Abbe  Lenglet-Dufresnoy  support- 
ing the  Due  de  Beaufort  theory  in  1754,  and  Anquetil 
following  in  his  wake  in  1789,  and  writing:  "When 
I  pressed  the  Abbe  to  tell  me  what  he  thought,  he 
replied,  '  Would  you  have  me  sent  to  the  Bastille  for 
the  ninth  time?  '  "  The  Abbe  had  been  six  times  in 
the  Bastille,  and  twice  in  Vincennes. 

Voltaire,  who  wrote  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  being 
a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  born  in  adultery,  in  reply 
to  la  Beaumelle,  said:  "  M.  de  Chamillart  sometimes 
declared,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pressing  questions  of 
the  last  Marshal  de  la  Feuillade  and  M.  de  Caumartin, 
that  he  was  a  man  who  possessed  all  the  secrets  of 
Fouquet " 

M.  de  Meilhau,  who  closely  investigated  this  mat- 
ter when  an  emigre  at  Mayence,  says  positively:  "  I 
think  it  right  before  giving  my  opinion  to  allude  to 
certain  circumstances.  The  first  is  what  the  Dauphin, 
the  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  said  to  me  in  1754.     He 
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spoke  to  me  one  day  about  Voltaire  and  his  love  of 
the  marvellous,  which  disfigured  his  historical  works. 
The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  offered  him  an  opportunity 
for  hazarding  numerous  conjectures.  I  represented 
to  him  that  this  fact  was  well  calculated  to  excite  the 
imagination.  '  I  thought  so  also,'  replied  the  Dauphin; 
"  but  the  King  said  to  me  two  or  three  times,  '  if  you 
were  to  know  who  he  is,  you  would  see  that  the  matter 
has  little  interest.'  The  Due  de  Choiseul  told  me  that 
the  King  had  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject  in  the 
same  terms  and  after  the  manner  in  which  one  speaks 
of  things  without  importance."  M.  de  Meilhau  him- 
self conjectured  the  prisoner  to  have  been  Mattioli. 

According  to  M.  Dufey  de  I'Yonne,  who  has  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bastille,  Louis  XV.  also  said  to 
M.  de  la  Borde:  "  Let  them  dispute,  no  one  has  yet 
hit  on  the  truth  concerning  the  Iron  Mask."  And 
afterwards  he  added:  "  You  wish  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thing on  this  subject;  you  shall  know  more  than  the 
others,  which  is  that  the  confinement  of  this  unfort- 
unate man  does  no  harm  to  any  one  but  himself." 

Colonel  Jung,  who  refers  to  the  anecdotes  given 
above,  treats  them  all  as  legends,  and  agrees  with 
Lacroix  in  regarding  as  spurious  a  certain  copy  of 
some  leaves  concerning  the  Iron  Mask  torn  from  the 
Register  of  the  Bastille,  and  quoted  by  Charpentier 
and  other  writers.  In  1775  M.  Amelot  was  Minister 
of  Paris,  and  caused  all  the  documents  concerning  the 
Iron  Mask  to  be  communicated  to  him.  Chevalier, 
who  had  been  Major  of  the  Bastille  ever  since  1749, 
admitted  that  he  tore  the  missing  leaves  out  of  the 
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register  and  gave  them  to  M.  Amelot.  It  was 
thought  that  these  leaves  had  been  destroyed,  but 
they  were  found,  so  the  story  went,  by  M.  Duval,  ex- 
Secretary  of  Police,  and,  their  authenticity  not  being 
questioned,  they  were  published  by  Charpentier  in 
"  La  Bastille  Devoilee."  But  it  is  clearly  shown  by 
various  discrepancies  that  the  copy  is  not  authentic, 
and  that  the  missing  leaves  were  never  found.  The 
copy,  for  example,  which  is  dated  1698,  the  date  of 
the  prisoner's  return  to  the  Bastille,  speaks  of  "  the 
famous  Man  in  the  Mask,"  but  the  prisoner  did  not 
become  famous  until  1751,  after  the  publication  of  the 
"  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  by  Voltaire. 

We  shall  now  attempt  a  brief  description  of  the  ar- 
rest of  the  person  known  as  the  Iron  Mask.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  that  terrible  system  of  poisoning 
which  pervaded  France,  which  had  filled  the  country 
with  alarm,  and  had  given  rise  to  the  Chambre  Ardente; 
no  one's  life  was  in  security,  and  it  was  greatly  feared 
that  the  divinity  which  is  supposed  to  hedge  round 
kings  would  not  prove  a  sufificient  protection  for  Louis 
XIV. 

On  the  8th  March,  1673,  the  Venetian  Ambassador 
at  the  French  Court  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Doge: 

"  Serene  Prince, 

"  The  Court  has  gone  to  Versailles,  where  it  will 
remain  until  the  25th  inst.  Strict  orders  have  been 
given  to  scrutinise  all  persons  who  enter  the  palace  of 
His  Majesty.  It  is  said  that  this  is  done  on  the  advice 
of  the  King  of  England;  the  interest  which  he  has  in 
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the  preservation  of  His  Majesty  making  him  appre- 
hend that  some  sacrilegious  person,  irritated  perhaps 
by  the  ills  suffered  by  his  country  or  his  religion,  may 
conceive  some  tragic  design  in  his  heart." 

We  know  that  the  King  considered  his  life  in  con- 
stant peril,  and  saw  in  every  stranger  who  approached 
him  a  member  of  the  P.R.R.  (Pretended  Reformed 
Religion)  intent  on  avenging  the  dragonnades,  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  other  persecu- 
tions. 

Colonel  Jung  says:  "The  fact  announced  by  the 
Ambassador  was  unfortunately  too  true.  A  vast  con- 
spiracy, the  ramifications  of  which  extended  over 
various  parts  of  France  and  foreign  countries,  was 
being  hatched  against  the  life  of  the  King." 

Other  warnings  of  a  very  distinct  character,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  received  from  England,  reached 
Versailles,  and  especially  one  from  Holland,  which 
showed  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
quarter.  All  the  French  agents  along  the  Flemish 
frontier  received  orders  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
a  band  of  conspirators  which  was  expected  to  enter 
France  in  that  direction.  One  of  the  most  active  of 
the  secret  agents  employed  in  this  affair  was  Father 
Hyacinthe,  who  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Louvois  on  the  subject,  and  whose  energies  were 
incited  by  the  promise  of  a  considerable  recompense. 

On  the  loth  January,  1673,  Father  Hyacinthe  was 
able  to  inform  Louvois  that  the  chief  of  the  conspira- 
tors, who  had  been  to  Paris,  where  he  had  purchased 
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some  rich  stuff,  belts,  mirrors,  jewels,  etc.,  was  in  Brus- 
sels. What  Louvois  knew  at  this  date  was  the  where- 
abouts of  the  chief,  and  that  the  band  consisted  of 
Dutchmen,  Lorrainers,  and  Irishmen;  that  the  money 
for  the  enterprise  had  been  furnished  by  a  man  called 
Groetz,  of  Amsterdam,  and  that  a  treaty  signed  by  the 
conspirators  had  been  deponed  at  Brussels  in  the  house 
of  one  Abraham  KifBed. 

As  far  as  the  chief  of  the  band  was  concerned,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  a  young  and  elegant  Lorrainer 
of  good  family,  who  had  served  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
empire.  Like  all  the  adventurers  of  that  epoch,  he 
had  several  names.  In  Paris  he  was  called  the 
Chevalier  Kiffenbach,  in  Brussels  the  Chevalier  des 
Harmoises.  Very  well  educated  for  the  period,  he 
spoke  several  languages,  he  lived  well,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  run  away  with  the  wife  of  a  Bohemian 
colonel. 

With  the  above  description  in  his  hands,  Louvois 
sent  out  instructions  in  all  directions,  and  detach- 
ments of  musketeers  were  at  once  marched  to  Peronne, 
Cambray,  and  St.  Quentin.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
band  in  question  would  attempt  to  pass  the  Somme 
at  night-time  by  one  of  the  fords  with  which  that  river 
abounds. 

On  the  2ist  March  M.  Lespine-Beauregard,  the 
King's  Lieutenant  at  Peronne,  wrote  to  his  cousin 
Louvois  saying  that  no  one  capable  of  being  suspected 
of  the  horrid  attempt  on  the  King  had  passed  that 
place,  adding  that  if  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  took 
the  road  by  Peronne  he  would  certainly  be  arrested. 
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Nine  persons  of  confidence,  he  informed  the  minister, 
had  been  told  off  to  watch  the  nine  fords  across  the 
Somme  night  and  day,  and  should  the  wretches  present 
themselves  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  He 
had  the  portrait  of  the  chief  of  these  execrable  scoun- 
drels in  his  possession. 

On  the  22nd  March,  Father  Hyacinthe  reported  that 
the  person  he  had  sent  to  Brussels  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  chief  of  the  band  whose  object  was  to  assassinate 
the  King,  had  found  that  man,  and  was  lodging  with 
him  in  the  same  house.  From  this  report  we  gather 
that  the  chief  had  three  persons  who  served  on  him, 
that  they  spoke  divers  tongues,  that  he  was  visited  by 
a  good  many  persons,  and  that  in  a  conversation,  in- 
distinctly overheard,  he  had  several  times  pronounced 
the  words  ''  King  "  and  "  Paris."  A  few  days  later 
Father  Hyacinthe  was  able  to  report  that  "  the  de- 
testable chief  "  had  secretly  left  Brussels. 

A  good  many  arrests  occurred  along  the  banks 
of  the  Somme,  of  more  or  less  importance,  and  at 
length  the  capture  was  effected  of  a  man  who  gave  his 
name  as  Louis  d'Ollendorff,  who  declared  himself  to 
be  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  statements  which  in  no  way 
tallied  with  the  papers  which  were  found  in  his  holsters. 

Colonel  Jung  thus  describes  this  arrest: 

"  On  the  night  of  the  28th  March,  in  foggy  weather, 
a  group  of  horsemen  approached  one  of  the  fords  of 
the  Somme  in  the  proximity  of  Peronne.  The  person 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  was  the  first  to  venture 
into  the  water.  Tall,  slight,  still  young,  this  man  wore 
a  plush  jacket  ornamented  with  silver  buttons,  and  a 
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large  cloak,  the  collar  of  which  being  raised  hid  his 
face.  A  broad  felt  hat  with  a  black  plume,  boots  in 
untanned  leather  a  la  Mercy,  and  a  sword  completed 
his  accoutrement.  His  companions  followed  him  at  a 
distance,  entering  the  river  one  by  one.  But  the  chief 
had  hardly  reached  the  summit  of  the  opposite  bank, 
and  his  horse  had  scarcely  shaken  the  water  from  his 
flanks,  when  a  volley  was  fired  from  an  embankment 
hard  by.  Some  soldiers  sprang  up  and  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  horse  of  the  unknown,  who  was  quickly 
thrown  down  and  solidly  bound.  As  for  his  followers, 
they  prudently  turned  rein  and  galloped  off." 

The  prisoner  was  at  once  conveyed  to  Peronne,  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  and  examined  by  M.  Lespine-Beaure- 
gard.  Four  days  afterwards  he  was  lodged  in  the 
Bastille,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  M.  Besmaus;  the 
same  day  he  was  interrogated  by  Louvois,  who  saw 
him  several  times  before  starting  for  the  army  which 
had  just  taken  the  field. 

On  the  13th  April,  M.  Lespine-Beauregard  wrote 
to  the  Minister  of  War:  "  I  dare  to  ask  you  if  the 
so-called  Ollendorff  is  the  execrable  person  we  were 
looking  for.  .  .  ." 

And  Father  Hyacinthe  also  wrote:  "  I  hope  with 
all  my  heart  that  the  person  arrested  is  that  detest- 
able chief." 

"  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,"  wrote  Louvois 
on  the  loth  May,  after  an  interview  with  Father 
Hyacinthe,  "  that  people  should  continue  not  to  know 
what  has  become  of  .  .  ." 
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On  the  17th,  Father  Hyacinthe  was  able  to  report 
that  he  had  secured  the  strong  box  of  Louis  d'Ollen- 
dorfif,  which  was  at  once  sent  to  Paris. 

Louvois,  when  he  started  for  the  army,  was  still 
uncertain  whether  Louis  d'Ollendorff,  whom  he  called 
le  Froid  or  de  Froid,  was  the  right  man. 

On  the  loth  May,  M.  Besmaus  wrote  him  a  letter 
in  which  he  said:  ''The  man  frequently  weeps  and 
complains  bitterly;  this  morning  he  told  me  that  you 
took  a  pleasure  in  disobliging  him,  a  grand  seigneur, 
who  might  possibly  return  the  compliment.  .  .  .  He 
presses  me  to  warn  the  Ambassador,*  or  to  allow  him 
to  write.  .  .  ." 

At  the  top  of  this  letter  Louvois  wrote  with  his 
own  hand:  "  Continue  to  keep  a  strict  watch  upon 
him,  and  to  inform  me  from  time  to  time  what  he 
says." 

A  second  letter  from  M.  Besmaus  written  in  July, 
spoke  of  "  the  man  whom  you  know,"  as  lamenting 
and  groaning  and  denying  his  guilt. 

Louvois  did  not  return  to  Versailles  until  late  in 
November,  and  early  the  next  month  we  find  him 
busy  with  the  conspirators. 

On  the  loth  May,  Louvois  despatched  a  special 
courier  to  Pignerol  with  the  following  order: 

"  The  King  has  deemed  fit  for  the  good  of  his 
service  to  send  to  Pignerol  a  prisoner,  who  though 
obscure  is  all  the  same  a  person  of  consequence.  His 
Majesty  has  despatched  him  from  here  under  the  care 
of  M.  Legrain,  who  will  take  him  as  far  as  Bron,  be- 
*  The  prisoner  was  therefore  a  foreigner. 
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yond  Lyons,  which  place  he  will  reach  on  the 
30th  inst.  You  will  take  care  to  send  ten  men  on 
whom  you  can  depend,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
your  oiificers,  to  take  him  over.  ]M.  Legrain  will  fur- 
nish all  necesssary  instructions  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  guarded.  You  must 
recommend  the  officer  to  take  the  prisoner  into  Pig- 
nerol,  without  allowing  any  one  to  suspect  that  it  is 
a  person  being  conveyed  to  a  dungeon;  you  must  treat 
him  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prisoner  whom  M.  de 
Vanroy  took  to  Pignerol.  .  .  ." 

The  above  lettre  de  cachet-  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  explanatory  despatch:  "As  M.  Legrain  is 
about  to  start  in  order  to  convey  the  prisoner,  men- 
tioned in  previous  despatches,  beyond  Lyons,  I  write 
to  tell  you  that  H.M.  wishes  him  to  be  guarded  with 
the  same  precautions  as  those  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  prisoner  conveyed  to  you  by  M.  de  Vanroy;  and 
as  he  is  an  unmitigated  scamp,  who  in  very  serious  mat- 
ters has  abused  the  confidence  of  important  persons,  he 
must  be  treated  harshly  by  you,  and  you  must  give 
him  nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  exist- 
ence, without  any  other  solace  whatsoever.  .  .  ." 

Very  strict  orders  were  given  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Martin,  who  was  to  take  over  the  prisoner  at  Bron. 
The  prisoner  was  to  be  securely  bound  during  the 
night,  and  in  addition  to  that,  constantly  watched; 
he  was  neither  to  speak  nor  to  write  to  any  one. 

On  the  1 8th  April,  Louvois  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  Pignerol,  saying,  "  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  the 
arrival  of  the  prisoner  brought  to  you  by  the  Chevalier 
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de  St.  Martin.  The  King  wishes  him  to  be  treated 
very  harshly;  you  must  not  allow  him  a  fire  in  his  room 
except  in  the  case  of  great  cold  or  illness,  and  you  must 
give  him  no  other  nourishment  than  bread,  wine,  and 
water,  for  he  is  a  thorough  scamp,  who  cannot  be  suf- 
ficiently ill-treated  nor  suffer  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
However,  you  can  allow  him  to  hear  mass,  taking  care 
that  no  one  shall  see  him.  H.M.  also  consents  that  you 
shall  give  him  a  breviary  and  some  books  of  prayer." 

It  was  on  the  loth  April,  1674,  that  the  "  Iron 
Mask  "  was  lodged  in  the  Citadel  of  Pignerol  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  M.  de  St.  Mars,  who  had 
charge  of  him  for  over  thirty  years — at  Pignerol,  at 
Exiles,  and  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  lastly  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  died.  At  the  date  that  the  "  Iron  Mask  " 
was  committed  to  Pignerol,  M.  de  St.  Mars  had  his 
hands  full.  Fouquet  and  Lauzun  occupied  the  tower 
adjoining  the  central  building.  The  new-comer  was 
installed  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  Lower  Tower, 
and  he  was  often  referred  to  afterwards  as  "  the  man 
of  the  Lower  Tower." 

On  the  6th  December,  Louvois  wrote  to  St.  Mars: 
"  Since  you  perceive  that  the  person  you  went  to  fetch 
at  Lyons  cannot  live  on  what  you  were  ordered  to 
give  him  you  can  nourish  him  better  than  heretofore, 
and  as  he  asks  to  confess  you  can  allow  him  to  do  so 
at  Christmas  by  giving  him  the  same  priest  who  con- 
fesses Fouquet." 
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LOUVOIS  TO   ST.   MARS. 

"  14th  December,  1681. 
"  You   can   have   your   prisoners    clothed,  but   the 
clothes  of  fellows  Hke  those  must  last  three  or  four 
years." 

The  prisoners  above  referred  to  were  the  Iron  Mask 
and  another  captive,  who  were  spoken  of  by  the  Min- 
ister as  the  prisoners  of  the  Lower  Tower. 

THE   SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

"  2nd  March,  1682. 
"  As  it  is  important  to  prevent  the  prisoners  at 
Exiles,  who  were  called  at  Pignerol  the  prisoners  of 
the  Lower  Tower,  to  hold  any  communication,  the 
King  has  ordered  me  to  command  you  to  guard  them 
severely.  ..." 

To  which  letter  St.  ^Mars  replied  by  return  of  courier 
that  they  were  guarded  as  strictly  as  Fouquet  and  Lau- 
zun  had  formerly  been. 

THE   SAME  TO   THE   SAME. 

"  3rd  June,  1683. 
"  I  think  you  are  aware  that  the  prisoners  who  are 
under  your  guard  must  not  confess  without  an  order 
from  the  King  or  in  imminent  peril  of  death.  .  .  ." 

On  the  4th  January,  1678,  one  of  the  prisoners  of 
the  Lower  Tower  died  of  dropsy;  and  on  the  8th,  Lou- 
vois,  who  had  not  yet  received  this  news,  announced 
to  St.  Mars  that  the  King  had  appointed  him  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  Isle  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  and  gave  him 
directions  for  removing  his  prisoners  thither  with  the 
greatest  precaution.  The  prisoner,  in  fact,  was  trans- 
ferred from  Exiles  to  the  Isle  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  with 
the  same  precautions  that  had  been  observed  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  Bastille  to  Pignerol,  and  from 
Pignerol  to  Exiles. 

ST.   MARS   TO   LOUVOIS. 

"  3rd  May,  1687. 
"  I  arrived  here  on  the  30th  of  last  month.  I  was  only 
twelve  days  on  the  road,  because  my  prisoner  was  ill; 
he  said  that  he  had  not  as  much  air  as  he  wished.  I 
can  assure  you  that  no  one  saw  him,  and  that  the  way 
in  which  he  was  guarded  and  conveyed  caused  people 
to  try  and  guess  who  my  prisoner  was.  My  prisoner's 
bed  w'as  so  old  and  dilapidated,  also  everything  which 
he  used,  table-linen  as  well  as  furniture,  that  they  were 
not  worth  bringing  here,  and  they  only  fetched  thir- 
teen crowns." 

We  are  very  far  here  from  the  fine  linen  and  laces 
of  Voltaire. 

The  prisoner  had  been  carried  to  his  new  place  of 
captivity  in  a  sedan  chair,  carefully  closed,  and  in  which 
he  was  almost  stifled.  Along  the  road,  according  to 
St.  Mars,  some  people  said  his  prisoner  was  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  others,  the  son  of  the  late  Cromwell  ! 

On  the  1 6th  January,  1691,  Louvois  wrote  his  last 
letter  concerning  the  Iron  Mask;  a  letter  of  no  im- 
portance.    The  great  War  Minister  died,  some  said 
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by  poison,  others  through  grief  at  having  incurred  the 
royal  displeasure.  Louvois  was  both  a  cruel  and  an 
overbearing  man,  and  his  conduct  had  recently  given 
such  offence  to  the  King,  that  had  he  not  died  it  is 
supposed  that  Louis  XIV.  would  have  sent  him  to  the 
Bastille. 

As  Louvois  succeeded  his  father  le  Tellier,  so  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Barbezieux. 
The  change  made  no  difference  to  the  prisoner.  The 
Marquis  wrote  to  St.  Mars  on  the  26th  August  that 
he  was  to  take  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to 
the  prisoner  who  had  been  under  his  care  for  twenty 
years  as  in  the  days  of  M.  de  Louvois. 

From  this  point  Colonel  Jung  calls  the  prisoner  de 
Marchiel. 

No  despatches  of  importance  passed  between  St. 
Mars  and  Barbezieux  on  the  subject  of  the  Iron  Mask 
between  1694  and  1698,  at  which  epoch  St.  Mars  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Bastille. 

Having  asked  for  information  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  prisoners  were  guarded,  the  Marquis 
was  furnished  with  full  details  by  St.  Mars  in  a  letter 
dated  the  6th  January,  1696.  The  orthography  of 
this  letter  is  wretched  even  for  the  period.  We  will 
append  a  specimen.  In  this  communication  St.  Mars, 
in  his  rambling,  ungrammatical  manner,  said: 

"  The  lieutenant  who  takes  the  keys  of  the  prison 
of  my  ensien  prisonnier,  with  whom  he  commences, 
opens  the  three  doors  of  the  room  of  the  prisoner,  who 
obligingly  hands  him  the  plates  and  dishes,  which  he 
himself  piles  one  on  the  other.    The  lieutenant  hands 
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these  to  a  sergeant,  who  waits  outside  the  second  door, 
and  they  are  examined  by  a  second  Heutenant  to  see 
if  there  is  anything  written  on  them.  His  bed  is  then 
examined,  as  well  as  the  bars  of  the  windows,  also  the 
whole  room,  and  himself  very  often.  After  having 
asked  him  very  civilly  if  he  requires  anything,  the  doors 
are  locked. 

"  Twice  a  week  the  prisoners  have  their  table  linen 
changed,  also  their  shirts." 

St.  Mars  then  explained  how  the  prisoners  were 
given  to  waiting  on  their  shirts,  and  what  care  had  to 
be  taken  in  examining  linen,  ribbons,  candles,  etc. 
"  The  late  M.  Fouquet,"  St.  Mars  went  on  to  explain, 
"  made  a  very  fine  paper  upon  which  I  allowed  him 
to  write,  and  afterwards  I  went  by  night  and  took  it 
in  a  little  pocket  which  he  had  sewed  in  the  seat  of 
his  breeches,  which  I  sent  to  the  late  Minister,  your 
father."  "  Jalois  le  prandre  la  nuit  dans  un  petit 
sacchet  qu'il  avait  coiiseii  au  fond  de  son  au  de  chose 
(haut  de  chausses)."  Such  was  the  orthography  of 
St.  Mars. 

On  the  19th  July,  1697,  St.  Mars  received  his  march- 
ing orders  for  Paris.  After  a  good  deal  of  negotia- 
tion, he  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Bastille. 
Barbezieux  wrote  to  him  from  Marly,  saying:  "The 
King  wishes  you  to  leave  the  Isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite 
to  come  to  the  Bastille  with  your  ancient  prisoner, 
taking  precaution  to  prevent  him  being  recognised  by 
any  one.  You  must  write  beforehand  to  the  King's 
Lieutenant  at  the  Bastille,  to  have  a  chamber  ready 
for  the  prisoner  on  your  arrival." 
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The  voyage  from  the  Isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite  to 
the  Bastille  was  accomplished  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  previous  transfers.  The  captive  was 
strictly  guarded.  The  grand-nephew  of  St.  Mars  re- 
lated sixty  years  afterwards  to  Freron,  how  St.  Mars, 
on  his  road  to  Paris,  stopped  for  a  few  hours  with 
his  prisoner,  at  his  property  of  Palteau.  ''  The  Man 
in  the  Mask,"  he  said,  "  arrived  in  a  litter  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  M.  de  St.  Mars;  they  were  accompanied 
by  several  men  on  horseback.  The  peasants  went  out 
to  meet  their  landlord,  M.  de  St.  Mars  dined  with  his 
prisoner,  who  had  his  back  turned  to  the  windows; 
the  peasants  whom  I  questioned  could  not  say  if  he 
ate  with  his  mask  on;  but  they  observed  that  ]\I.  de 
St.  Mars,  who  was  seated  opposite  to  him,  had  a  pistol 
on  each  side  of  his  plate.  Only  one  serv^ant  waited 
at  table,  carefully  closing  the  door  of  the  dining-room 
after  him.  The  prisoner  had  his  mask  on  when  he 
crossed  the  courtyard.     .     .     ." 

All  this  appears  fabulous,  especially  the  peasants 
peering  in  through  the  dining-room  window's  while 
this  strictly  guarded  prisoner  sat  at  table;  they  were 
also  able  to  describe  his  lips,  his  teeth,  his  hair,  and 
his  accent,  which  was  not  that  of  a  foreigner  ! 

Du  Junca  (the  major  of  the  Bastille)  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  gaol-book: 

"Thursday,  i8th  September,  1698,  at  3  p.m.  M. 
de  St.  Mars,  Governor  of  the  Bastille,  arrived,  coming 
from  the  Isles  of  Ste.  jMarguerite,  and  bringing  w-ith 
him  in  a  litter  an  ancient  prisoner  whom  he  had  with 
him  at  Pignerol,  and  whose  name  is  not  pronounced; 
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which  prisoner  is  always  masked,  and  who  was  at  first 
placed  in  the  Basiniere  Tower  until  night-time,  and 
whom  I  afterwards  conducted  myself,  towards  9  p.m., 
to  the  third  chamber  of  the  Bertandiere  Tower,  which 
chamber  I  had  taken  care  to  furnish  before  his  arrival, 
having  received  orders  to  this  effect  from  M.  de  St. 
Mars.  In  taking  him  to  the  said  chamber,  I  was  ac- 
companied by  Rosarges,  whom  M.  de  St.  Mars  had 
brought  with  him,  and  who  was  charged  to  serve  and 
take  care  of  the  said  prisoner  who  was  fed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

In  fact,  M.  de  St.  Mars  was  accompanied  by  an 
officer  called  de  Rosarges  and  by  the  turnkey  Antoine 
Ru,  who  had  been  with  him  almost  as  long  as  his 
prisoner. 

"  De  Marchiel,"  says  Colonel  Jung,  "  returned  to 
the  Bastille  after  an  absence  of  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  as  closely  watched  as  ever,  and  was  kept  in  solitary 
confinement." 

PONTCHARTRAIN   TO    ST.   MARS. 

"  3rd  November,   1698. 

"  The  King  consents  to  your  prisoner  of  Provence 
confessing  and  receiving  the  communion  as  often  as 
you  think  fit." 

For  five  years  de  Marchiel  remained  confined  in 
the  Bertandiere  Tower.  On  the  i8th  November,  1703, 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  the  day  afterwards  he 
expired.    This  event  was  thus  officially  jotted  down: 
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JOURNAL  OF  DU  JUNCA. 

"  On  the  same  day,  Monday,  19th  November,  1703, 
the  unknown  prisoner,  always  masked  with  a  black 
velvet  mask,  whom  M.  de  St.  Mars,  Governor,  brought 
with  him,  coming  from  the  Isles  of  Ste.  Marguerite, 
whom  he  kept  for  a  long  time,  who  finding  himself  a 
little  unwell  on  leaving  mass,  died  this  day  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  without  having  had  a  long  ill- 
ness; far  from  that,  M.  Girat,  our  chaplain,  confessed 
him  yesterday.  Surprised  by  death  he  did  not  receive 
the  Sacraments,  and  our  chaplain  exhorted  him  a 
moment  before  he  died.  And  this  unknown  prisoner, 
so  long  confined,  was  buried  on  Tuesday  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Paul, 
our  parish.  In  the  register  of  deaths  *  they  inscribed 
an  unknown  name.  M.  de  Rosarges,  major,  and  M. 
Reil,  surgeon,  signed  the  register." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  mysterious  prisoner,  who 
had  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  clutches  of  le  Tellier, 
Louvois,  Barbezieux,  and  Pontchartrain.  In  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Jung,  his  name  was  de  Marchiel, 
and  he  was  the  detestable  chief  of  the  plot  against 
Louis  XIV.,  arrested  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  in 
1673,  who  gave  his  name  as  Louis  d'Ollendorff. 

What  Colonel  Jung  has  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner's  real  name  being  Marchiel  is  of  great  inter- 
est.    He  observes  that  Louvois  called  him  the  Chev- 

*  "  I  have  since  learned  that  the  name  in  the  register  is  M.  de 
Marchiel,  and  that  they  paid  forty  livres  (francs)  for  his  in- 
terment." 
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alier  Kiffenbach,  the  Chevalier  des  Harmoises,  the 
Sieur  le  Froid  or  de  Froid.  Father  Hyacinthe  spoke 
of  him  as  the  Lorrainer  and  the  "liberal;"  Besmaus 
as  "  the  man  you  know;"  St.  Mars  "  the  man  of  the 
Lower  Tower;"  Barbezieux  "  the  prisoner  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  the  ancient  prisoner,  the  prisoner  of 
Pignerol,  or  of  Provence."  Du  Junca  inscribes  his 
name  as  the  "  masked  prisoner,"  and  the  Sieur  de 
Marchiel;  and  Formanoir  de  Palteau  and  Blainvilliers, 
relations  of  St.  Mars,  said  that  they  heard  St.  Mars 
speak  of  him  as  la  Tour. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  prisoner  captured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peronne  was  a  Lorrainer.  Now  in 
Lorraine,  there  still  exist  families,  allied  to  each  other, 
called  Harmoises,  Mareshal,  Marcheuille,  Mars-la- 
Tour,  Malatour,  etc.,  etc.,  names  answering  to  several 
of  the  designations  given  above.  A  Robert  des  Har- 
moises, for  example,  married  a  demoiselle  Alienor  de 
Marcheuille,  and  a  demoiselle  Barbe  des  Harmoises 
became  the  wife  of  Arnold  de  la  Tour. 

In  fact,  Colonel  Jung  opines  that  the  real  name  of 
the  masked  prisoner  was  Marcheuille,  which  was  mis- 
spelt by  du  Junca,  and  written  Marchiel,  and  which  in 
the  register  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul  was  italianised 
into  Marchiali. 

Charpentier  says  that  the  register  of  the  Bastille 
was  not  found  when  the  place  was  captured.  This 
is  an  error — the  register  was  found,  it  is  that  of  du 
Junca,  and  the  document  already  referred  to  is  per- 
fectly authentic. 

In  1684  le  Tellier  and  de  la  Reynie  gave  orders, 
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with  regard  to  a  prisoner  brought  to  the  Bastille  by 
night,  not  to  permit  him  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  to 
allow  no  one  to  know  his  name. 

On  the  1 8th  April,  1689,  de  Seignelay  addressed 
a  similar  order  to  St.  Mars.  "  H.M.  does  not  wish 
the  man  who  will  be  handed  over  to  you  to  be  known 
by  any  one;  the  affair  must  be  kept  secret,  so  that  no 
one  may  know  who  this  man  is." 

On  the  30th  November,  1693,  Pontchartrain  acted 
in  the  same  way.  He  wrote  to  M.  de  Besmaus,  saying: 
"  M.  de  la  Reynie  will  take  a  man  to  the  Bastille,  for 
whose  security  the  King  desires  that  you  will  adopt 
particular  measures.  To  this  effect  you  must  place 
him  in  the  safest  chamber  which  you  have,  with  two 
men,  whom  M.  de  la  Reynie  will  name.  He  must  hold 
no  communication  with  any  one  within  or  without." 

At  this  period  a  Protestant  minister  called  Cardel 
was  confined  in  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Ste.  Marguerite,  on  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
kill  the  King.  Instructions  were  sent  to  St.  Mars 
telling  him  to  take  every  precaution  with  this  man. 
No  one  was  to  know  what  had  become  of  him.  His 
Majesty  directed  that  no  one  should  know  what  had 
become  of  the  "  person  confided  to  you,"  and  in  all 
communications  respecting  him  double  envelopes  were 
to  be  used.     Yet  Cardel  was  not  a  man  of  note. 

Later  on  we  shall  find  curious  precautions  adopted 
when  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  was  committed  to  the 
Bastille  in  connection  with  the  "  Necklace  "  affair. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  his  apartment  to  walk  in 
the  courtyard  until  7  p.m.,  when  all  the  workmen  en- 
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gaged  in  building  a  new  chapel  had  taken  their  de- 
parture; and  yet  every  one  knew  that  the  Cardinal  was 
in  prison,  and  he  was  allowed  to  receive  his  friends. 

Similar  orders  were  no  doubt  transmitted  to  the 
Governors  of  the  other  twenty  State  prisons.  A 
number  of  persons  were  sequestrated  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  like  Father  Ham  and  La  Motte,  and  Colonel 
Jung  is  of  opinion  that  there  existed  in  France  a 
number  of  little  iron  masks. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Iron  Mask  (who 
wore  a  velvet  mask)  had  to  eat  with  his  mask  on. 
After  his  arrival  at  Pignerol  no  one  saw  him  at  table 
but  M.  de  Mars,  his  two  lieutenants  (de  Rosarges  and 
de  Prade),  and  the  turnkey  Ru.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  remain  masked  in  the  presence  of  per- 
sons who  knew  him.  He  probably  kept  his  mask  on 
when  he  was  visited  by  the  doctor  and  when  he  crossed 
the  courtyard  to  go  to  mass;  he  was  seen  only  on 
such  occasions;  but  then  strict  precautions  were  ob- 
served with  regard  to  most  prisoners  to  prevent  them 
from  being  recognised.  Whenever  a  prisoner  entered 
the  Bastille  the  soldiers  on  sentry-duty  and  in  the 
guard-room  had  orders  to  place  their  hats  before  their 
faces,  and  this  same  precaution  was  renewed  whenever 
a  prisoner  was  released.  Father  GrifTet,  who  was  for 
some  time  Chaplain  at  the  Bastille,  was  quite  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  the  Iron  Mask  always  wearing  his  mask. 

A  great  number  of  Voltaire's  statements  will  not 
bear  examination.  If  the  prisoner  always  wore  a 
mask  how  could  Voltaire  describe  his  features?  The 
orders  given  by  Louvois  to  treat  the  Iron  Mask  with 
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severity  are  at  variance  with  the  assertion  that  the 
prisoner  was  treated  with  so  much  respect  that  both 
the  Minister  and  St.  Mars  remained  standing  in  his 
presence.  The  price  fetched  by  his  effects  when  he 
was  leaving  Pignerol  disposes  of  the  fable  concerning 
the  lace  and  fine  linen  in  which  he  delighted;  and  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  prisoner,  seeing  he  was  to 
have  only  enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
should  have  been  served  upon  plate,  and  have  flung  a 
silver  dish  out  of  his  window  at  Ste.  ]\Iarguerite. 

The  only  serious  question  seems  to  be,  was  the 
"  detestable  chief,"  who  was  arrested  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme,  the  same  person  who  died  at  the  Bas- 
tille in  1703,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul 
under  the  name  of  Marchiali? 

We  have  seen  the  anxiety  evinced  to  arrest  the  chief 
who  was  about  to  pass  the  frontier  on  his  road  to  Paris 
to  kill  the  King;  how  he  was  captured,  and  transferred 
to  the  Bastille,  where  Louvois  visited  him  several 
times  before  starting  for  the  army,  where  his  presence 
was  required;  we  have  seen  the  strict  orders  given 
by  the  Minister  of  War  that  no  one  was  to  know  what 
had  become  of  this  man.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1674, 
there  is  a  prisoner  conveyed  from  the  Bastille  to  Pigne- 
rol in  a  closed  litter;  he  is  securely  bound,  travels  by 
night,  stops  at  solitary  places,  is  escorted  by  twenty 
horsemen,  and  is  handed  over  to  M.  de  St.  Mars,  to 
whom  Louvois  writes:  "Although  obscure,  the  pris- 
oner is  nevertheless  a  man  of  importance." 

The  same  precautions  were  employed  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  prisoner  when  St.  Mars  was  removed  from 
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Pignerol  to  Exiles,  from  Exiles  to  Ste.  Marguerite, 
and  from  Ste.  Marguerite  to  the  Bastille.  It  is  difficult 
to  doubt  that  the  man  who  gave  his  name  as  Louis 
d'Ollendorff  in  1673  was  not  the  same  Marchiali  who 
died  in  the  Bastille  in  1703,  when  still  under  the  care 
of  St.  Mars. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  urged  that,  had  the  "  de- 
testable chief  "  been  anything  but  an  obscure  advent- 
urer, the  whole  affair  would  have  been  published  in 
the  Dutch  papers;  in  the  Amsterdam  and  the  Leyden 
Gazettes  for  example.  Groetz,  of  Amsterdam  (who 
found  the  money  for  the  enterprise)  and  his  associates 
would  have  noised  the  matter  abroad,  and  so  would 
the  horsemen  who  escaped  when  their  leader  fell  into 
the  toils  of  the  enemy.  No  one  appeared  to  take  any 
particular  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Lorrainer;  the  at- 
tempt was  a  failure,  and  the  banker  Groetz  probably 
contented  himself  by  writing  off  the  affair  in  his  books 
as  so  much  money  lost.  It  was  with  such  materials 
as  these  that  Voltaire  worked  up  his  fable. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Iron  Mask  was  in  pos- 
session of  secrets  which  it  was  deemed  advisable  should 
never  be  known,  and  that  he  was  kept  in  prison  much 
on  the  same  principle  that  people  leave  memoirs  be- 
hind them  with  orders  that  they  shall  not  be  published 
until  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  lest  they  should 
compromise  persons  still  living.  Talleyrand  died  in 
1838,  and  his  memoirs  are  still  withheld,  and  probably 
half  a  century  will  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  their 
publication  and  the  decease  of  the  great  statesman. 
According  to  Louvois  the  mysterious  prisoner  was  an 
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"  unmitigated  scamp  who  had  abused  the  confidence 
of  important  persons  " — he  was  "  a  thorough  scamp," 
and  was  to  be  harshly  treated.  This  looks  like  per- 
sonal vengeance.  Could  the  captive  have  known 
something  about  Louvois,  who  was  a  man  of  the  most 
unforgiving  temper?  Or  did  he  really  suflfer  his  long 
captivity  for  heading  an  expedition  whose  object  was 
the  assassination  of  Louis  XIV? 

In  1673  the  Marquis  de  Martel,  according  to  M. 
Ravaisson,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  under  the 
following  circumstances.  He  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  commodore,  and  when  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  Ad- 
miral of  France,  disappeared,  the  King  made  his 
natural  son,  the  Comte  de  Vermandois,  admiral  in  his 
place.  As  the  Count,  however,  was  a  child  in  arms  it 
was  necessary  to  give  him  a  Vice,  and,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  Marquis  de  Martel,  this  post  was 
confided  to  M.  d'Estrees,  a  grand  seigneur,  but  no 
sailor.  Although  similar  appointments  were  not  un- 
frequent,  the  Marquis  was  most  loth  to  serve  under 
the  new  Vice-Admiral,  and  his  jealousy  was  nearly  at- 
tended with  most  serious  consequences.  Ruyter  at 
that  moment  held  the  fleets  of  France  and  England  at 
bay.  The  Marquis  de  Martel  received  orders  to  join 
d'Estrees  with  ten  vessels.  On  the  21st  x\ugust  Ruy- 
ter attacked  the  allied  fleets,  and  a  warm  engagement 
ensued  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English;  but 
the  French  admiral  took  to  flight,  and  signalled  to  de 
Martel  to  follow  him.  The  Marquis,  who  pretended 
not  to  understand  the  signal,  remained  behind,  and 
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with  his  ten  ships  *  beat  the  Zealand  division.  "  If 
he  had  not  been  blinded  by  rage,"  says  M.  Ravaisson, 
"  he  would  have  understood  that  d'Estrees  had  not 
acted  without  secret  instructions  to  allow  the  Dutch 
and  the  English  to  destroy  each  other  for  the  benefit 
of  France." 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  political 
position  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  at  this 
juncture.  In  1665  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  Holland,  who  quarrelled  over  the  monopoly  in 
the  gold  and  slave  trade.  Three  desperate  naval  en- 
gagements ensued.  The  first  was  fought  upon  the 
2nd  June.  The  English  were  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich. The  Dutch,  who  were  totally  defeated,  were 
commanded  by  Opdam.  This  engagement  took  place 
eight  leagues  ofi  Lowestoft.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
blamed  for  not  having  entirely  destroyed  the  enemy's 
fleet,  while  the  Dutch  shot  three  of  their  captains,  two 
others  had  their  swords  broken  over  their  heads,  and 
another  officer  had  to  stand  on  a  scaffold  for  two  hours 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck. 

In  1666  was  fought  another  battle,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  obstinate  on  record,  between  the  English 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
(Monk)  and  the  Dutch  under  Admirals  de  Ruyter 
and  Van  Tromp.  This  action  began  on  the  ist  June 
and  did  not  terminate  until  the  fourth  night,  when 

*  Authorities  differ  very  widely  as  to  the  number  of  ships 
which  engaged  the  Dutch  under  M.  de  Martel. 
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the  Dutch  sheered  off.  Lediard  thus  writes  in  his 
"  Naval  History  ": 

"  In  the  Beginning-  of  the  Year  1666  the  French 
King  at  the  repeated  Instances  of  the  Siutes  General 
and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  Interest  to  keep  up 
the  Divisions  between  the  Maritime  Potentates  in 
Order  to  weaken  both,  and  that  the  Dutch  might  be 
induced  to  continue  the  War  they  found  themselves 
unequal  to,  became  a  Party  with  them  in  it.  He  re- 
called his  ambassadors,  and  having  on  the  iQth  Janu- 
ary declared  war  against  England,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  six  and  thirty  Men  of  War,  besides  Gallies  and  Fire 
ships  under  the  command  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort.  The 
Dutch,  in  Hopes  of  this  Assistance,  used  their  utmost 
Diligence  to  get  early  to  Sea  this  Spring,  and  on  our 
Side  all  Preparations  were  made  for  doing  the  like." 

On  the  25th  July  a  third  naval  engagement  was 
fought  off  the  North  Foreland,  in  which  the  Dutch, 
under  de  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp,  lost  twenty  ships, 
had  four  admirals  and  a  great  many  captains  killed, 
and  7,000  men  killed  or  wounded.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  French  having  taken  any  part  in  these  actions, 
and  in  fact  Rapin  says:  "  The  fleet  under  the  Due 
de  Beaufort,  which  the  King  of  France  had  promised 
should  join  with  that  of  the  States  was  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  by  several  accidents  real  or  feigned,  did 
not  come  to  Belle  Isle,  where  it  was  to  be  at  hand  to 
join  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Channel." 

When  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, Louis  XIV..  who  had  recently  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  latter  country,  wrote  as  follows  in  his 
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"  Memoirs  ":  "I  knew  that  the  real  aggression  came 
from  England,  and  I  determined  to  act  in  good  faith 
towards  the  Dutch  according  to  the  terms  of  my 
treaty;  but  as  my  intention  was  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  close  on  the  first  opportunity,  I  resolved  to  behave 
as  fairly  as  possible  towards  the  English,  and  I  begged 
the  Queen  of  England  (the  widow  of  Charles  I.)  who 
was  then  in  Paris,  to  assure  the  King,  her  son,  that 
owing  to  the  esteem  I  bore  him  I  could  not  with- 
out regret  adopt  the  resolution  to  which  I  was 
pledged,  for,  in  the  origin  of  this  war  I  was  persuaded 
that  he  had  been  carried  by  the  suffrages  of  his  sub- 
jects much  further  than  he  wished  to  go,  so  that  per- 
sonally I  felt  that  I  had  less  ground  to  complain  of 
than  to  pity  him.  It  is  certain  that  this  subjection, 
which  places  a  sovereign  under  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting the  law  from  his  people  is  the  greatest  calamity 
which  can  befall  men  of  our  rank."  Guizot  in  his 
observation  on  the  above  remarks  says  that  Louis 
XIV.,  in  his  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of  the 
King  of  a  free  country,  contented  himself  with  looking 
on  as  a  spectator  at  the  terrible  battles  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets. 

Now,  so  far  from  Charles  II.  having  been  dragged 
into  the  war  with  Holland,  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  encourage  it  through  resentment  against  the 
Dutch,  who  had  turned  him  out  of  their  country  on  the 
bidding  of  Cromwell.  John  Evelyn  says  that  the  war 
was  considered  so  disgraceful  that  many  officers,  and 
among  them  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  attacked  the  Dutch 
with  great  reluctance. 
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In  1667  came  the  plague  and  the  Fire  of  London, 
and  the  Dutch,  taking  advantage  of  our  unprepared 
condition,  burned  some  of  our  ships  in  the  Thames 
and  at  Chatham,  and  insulted  Tilbury  Fort.  Shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  concluded  at  Breda,  and  in  1668 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  signed  at  The  Hague  between 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  England,  with  the  view  of  curb- 
ing the  power  of  the  French  King. 

Sorely  humiliated,  Louis  XIV.  set  to  work  to  undo 
this  instrument.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  was  sent 
over  to  England,  and  through  her  agency  negotiations 
were  soon  opened  up  between  her  brother  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  These 
led  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  concluded  in  May,  1670, 
by  which  Charles,  in  return  for  a  subsidy,  was  to  de- 
clare himself  a  Catholic,  was  to  dissolve  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  was  to  aid  France  in  destroying  the 
power  of  the  United  Provinces,  etc.  Macaulay  says 
that  Charles  II.,  who  had  descended  to  the  rank  of  a 
vassal,  himself  suggested  the  most  disgraceful  articles 
in  this  treaty. 

Another  war  with  Holland  soon  followed.  It  was 
proclaimed  on  the  17th  March,  1672.  This  time  the 
French  were  to  aid  us.  On  the  28th  May  the  battle 
of  Solebay  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
French  on  one  side,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Comte  d'Estrees,  and  the  Dutch,  com- 
manded by  de  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp.  Thanks  to 
the  conduct  of  the  French  the  battle  was  drawn. 
Lediard  says:  "  The  French  squadron  kept  aloof  and 
left  the  English  to  encounter  the  whole  force  of  the 
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enemy  with  the  disadvantage  of  two  to  three;  and 
that  the  French,  who  began  by  showing  bravery,  soon 
sheered  off,  which  led  it  to  be  supposed  that  d'Estrees 
had  instructions  not  to  expose  his  vessels."  Bishop 
Burnet  says,  in  the  "  History  of  His  Own  Times,"  that 
"  Solebay  was  an  obstinate  sea-fight,  in  which  the 
French  took  more  care  of  themselves  than  became 
gallant  men,  unless  they  had  orders  to  look  on  and 
leave  the  English  and  Dutch  to  fight  it  out,  while 
they  preserved  the  force  of  France  entire." 

The  Test  Act  having  been  passed,  the  command  of 
the  fleet  now  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
York  into  those  of  Prince  Rupert,  who  fought  three 
battles  with  the  Dutch.  The  first  on  the  28th  May, 
1673,  when  Prince  Rupert  and  d'Estrees  attacked  the 
enemy  on  their  own  coast  and  forced  them  to  retreat. 
To  prevent  the  French  sheering  off,  as  they  did  at 
Solebay,  their  vessels  were  mixed  up  with  the  English 
vessels.  D'Estrees  managed  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
but  some  of  the  French  captains  fought  well.  In  June 
there  was  another  engagement,  of  no  great  impor- 
tance, the  Dutch  once  more  retreating. 

We  now  come  to  the  sea-fight  of  August,  when 
the  rival  fleets  again  met.  Of  this  action  Lediard  says: 
'*  The  French,  on  Account  of  their  good  Behaviour  in 
the  last  Engagement,  were  now  allowed  to  make  a 
separate  squadron  again,  as  at  the  battle  of  Solebay. 
But  they  ill-requited  the  Confidence  which  the  English 
put  in  them;  for,  being  attacked  by  Bauckert,  after  a 
very  short  Dispute,  they  stood  to  the  Eastward  and 
remained   idle   spectators   during    the    whole    Fight. 
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While  the  French  were  retreating  the  Fight  between 
Prince  Rupert  and  de  Ruyter  was  very  hot;  upon 
which  Bauckert,  finding  the  French  would  engage  no 
longer  and  seeing  de  Ruyter  sorely  pressed,  bore 
down  to  his  Assistance.  Upon  which  the  Prince, 
finding  himself  overpowered  by  Numbers,  made  a  re- 
treating Fight  of  it  towards  the  Westward."  In  a 
note,  Lediard  says:  "  Rear-Admiral  IMartel  alone 
continued  the  Fight,  and  behaved  bravely,  for  which, 
at  his  Return  to  France,  he  was  called  to  an  Account 
as  having  exceeded  his  Commission,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastille  for  having  behaved  himself  too  well." 

Campbell,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Admirals,"  says: 
"  Rear-Admiral  de  Martel  being  left,  not  only  by  the 
body  of  the  French  fleet,  but  even  by  the  captams  of 
his  own  division,  was  attacked  by  five  Dutch  ships  at 
once.  He  fought  them  for  two  hours,  and  that  with 
so  much  courage  and  success  that,  having  disabled 
one  the  rest  were  glad  to  sheer  off,  and  he  rejoined 
the  white  squadron,  where,  expostulating  with  the 
captains  of  his  own  division  for  deserting  him  so  basely, 
they  told  him  plainly  they  had  orders  from  the  admiral 
not  to  observe  his  motions;  and,  indeed,  after  he  was 
in  the  fleet,  though  some  opportunities  offered,  he 
thought  no  more  of  fighting,  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  for  what  he  had  done." 

On  his  side  Bishop  Burnet,  referring  to  this  matter, 
observes  that  only  one  French  ship  took  part  in  the 
action,  and  that  the  French  "  charged  their  admiral 
with  ill-conduct.  But,  instead  of  reward,  he  was  clapt 
into  the  Bastille.    This  opened  the  eyes  and  the  mouths 
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of  the  whole  nation.  All  men  said  we  were  engaged 
in  a  war  by  the  French  that  they  might  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  the  Dutch  and  us  destroy  each  other;  while 
they  knew  our  seas  and  ports,  and  learned  our  methods, 
but  took  care  to  preserve  themselves.  Count  Schom- 
berg  told  me  that  he  pressed  the  French  ambassador 
to  have  this  examined.  Otherwise,  if  satisfaction  were 
not  given  to  the  nation  he  was  sure  the  next  Parlia- 
ment would  break  the  alliance.  But  by  the  French 
ambassador's  coldness  he  saw  that  the  French  admiral 
had  acted  according  to  instructions." 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  found  in  the  "  Archives"  of  the  Bastille. 

COLBERT  TO  M.  DE  MARTEL. 

"19th  August,  1673. 

"  I  feel  obliged  to  write  you  these  lines,  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  do  not  blindly  obey  and  show  entire  defer- 
ence to  the  orders  of  the  Vice-Admiral  without  any 
sort  of  chicanery  you  will  receive  marks  of  the  King's 
displeasure;  and,  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this 
matter,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  speech  you  made  at 
the  council  of  war  and  the  complaints  you  have  made 
against  the  Vice-Admiral  cannot  be  justified;  and 
even  were  you  right,  the  King  will  never  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  a  subaltern  against  his  general — 
H.M.  exacting  implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  all  the 
oflficers  of  his  army,  no  matter  what  his  rank,  towards 
the  Commander-in-Chief." 

The  above  letter  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  M.  de 
Martel  from  acting  as  described. 
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CROISSY   TO   COLBERT 

"  London,  28th  August,  1673. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
have  written  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignelay  how  insult- 
ing the  reports  which  Prince  Rupert  has  sent  to  the 
King  of  England  on  the  subject  of  what  happened 
during  the  last  engagement  are  for  the  squadron  of 
His  Majesty,  and  what  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Shaftes- 
bury) has  written  is  worse  still;  but  as  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Ministers  are  so  indignant,  and  even 
more  so,  than  we  are  against  this  prince,  and  that  they 
beg  me  to  smooth  matters  down,  and  to  persuade  the 
Comte  d'Estrees  and  those  who  commanded  under 
him  to  disguise  their  dissatisfaction,  I  think  it  will  be 
well  to  do  as  they  desire  here,  all  the  more  so  as  in  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  English  vessels  will  re- 
enter the  Thames  and  the  squadron  of  H.M.  will  re- 
turn to  France ;  in  addition  to  which  I  am  assured  that 
Prince  Rupert  will  have  no  command  next  year." 

M.  Ravaisson  says  in  a  note  that  King  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  York  knew  too  much  of  naval  affairs  to 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  Comte 
d'Estrees  had  fought,  adding  that  if  they  did  not  see 
clear  it  was  because  the  King  and  the  cabal  were  in 
the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  preferred  to  submit  to  any 
afifront  sooner  than  lose  their  pensions. 

The  fact  that  the  reports  of  both  Prince  Rupert 
and  of  M.  de  Martel  were  suppressed  is  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  M.  Ravaisson  says. 
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MAJOR  DE  LA  PIOGERIE  TO  M.  D'ESTREES. 

"  London,  28th  August,  1673. 

"  I  arrived  here  just  in  time,  for  they  spoke  of 
nothing  less  in  London  than  of  exterminating  all  the 
Frenchmen  there,  owing  to  our  pretended  treason  dur- 
ing the  recent  engagement,  and  of  demanding  justice 
from  the  King  our  master,  especially  as  concerns  you; 
in  fact  they  declare  that  M.  de  Martel  and  two  other 
Frenchmen  alone  fought.  These  are  stupidities  and 
misrepresentations  which  all  London  repeats,  as  well 
as  the  Chancellor  and  other  persons  of  quality  to  whom 
Prince  Rupert  has  sent  his  report. 

"  King  Charles  was  delighted  to  see  me  and  asked 
after  you.  When  he  was  dressed  he  invited  me  into 
his  study  with  the  Ambassador,  said  that  there  were 
complaints  against  us,  and  asked  me  to  tell  the  truth. 
They  brought  me  some  paper,  and  with  a  pencil  I 
drew  a  sketch  of  the  engagement  and  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  French  squadron.  .  .  .  The  King  was  quite 
satisfied,  and  said  that  he  would  set  matters  right.  I 
afterwards  went  to  see  the  Duke  of  York,  and  gave 
him  your  letter.  He  kept  me  in  his  study  alone  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  jumped  for  joy,  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  see  the  King.  The  same  day  I  paid  a 
visit  to  my  Lord  Arlington,  who  begged  me  to  give 
him  a  short  account  of  what  we  had  done.  I  sent 
this  to  him  yesterday  after  the  Ambassador  had  re- 
moved everything  that  was  superfluous.  But  for  my 
arrival  they  were  about  to  publish  a  "  sanguinary  " 
gazette   against    us,  which    has   now    been    stopped. 
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Colonel  Hood,  despatched  by  Prince  Rupert,  is  furious, 
declaring  that  his  report  is  true.  They  told  him  at 
Court  that  I  was  well  known  as  a  man  of  honour. 
...  It  was  at  Yarmouth  that  I  learned  all  the  non- 
sense which  persons  sent  by  Prince  Rupert  said;  that 
made  me  hurry  on,  and  the  English  saddles  took  all 
the  skin  of¥  me;  and,  to  complete  the  picture,  my 
horse  fell  and  nearly  crushed  me.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  not  join  you  as  soon  as  I  thought.  The  Duke  of 
York  has  told  me  to  see  him  often.  There  is  a  report 
that  his  marriage  *  has  been  broken  ofif.  ..." 

COLBERT  TO  D'ESTREES. 

"  Greaux,  19th  August,  1673. 

"  I  have  received  your  repMDrt  of  the  engagement, 
which  was  brought  to  me  by  your  secretary,  and  I  at 
once  forwarded  it  to  the  King.  I  must  tell  you.  how- 
ever, that  I  found  it  so  modest,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  suggesting  that  perhaps  you  will  do  well  not  to 
send  one  to  the  King,  as  it  is  hard  to  gather  from 
your  report  what  you  really  did,  which  was  to  keep 
the  weathergage,  break  through  the  Zealand  division, 
and  then  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  Prince  Rupert."  (!) 

M.  Ravaisson  here  observes  that  it  is  afflicting  to 
see  such  a  Minister  as  Colbert  debasing  himself  to 
write  such  a  falsehood,  and  attributing  to  d'Estrees 
what  belonged  to  de  Martel.  And  this  falsehood  is 
all  the  more  strange,  addressed  as  it  is  to  the  over- 

*  Marriage  with  the  Catholic  Princess,  Mary  of  Modena. 
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modest  d'Estrees,  and  wishing  him  to  assume  the 
honour  and  glory  of  an  act  for  which  M.  de  Martel 
was  committed  to  the  Bastille. 

Colbert  went  on  to  say:  "  I  have  already  told  you 
several  times,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you 
to  change  your  style,  because  that  which  you  employ 
extenuates  extraordinarily,  and  annihilates  all  the 
actions  you  perform.  It  is  very  praiseworthy  to  be 
modest  as  regards  yourself,  but  your  modesty  should 
not  extend  to  the  King's  forces,  the  splendour  of  which 
you  have  to  uphold.  God  forbid  that  I  should  per- 
suade you  to  say  what  is  not  true.  .  .  ."  (!) 

CROISSY    TO    D'ESTREES. 

"  London,  29th  August,  1673. 
"  You  acted  very  prudently  in  sending  the  Major 
here,  and  although  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  principal  ^Ministers  of  this  Court  have 
openly  declared  that  they  put  no  faith  in  the  reports 
concerning  the  French  squadron,  and  the  letters  writ- 
ten to  the  King  by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Chancellor, 
nevertheless  it  is  necessary  that  the  Major  should  give 
H.M.  and  H.R.H.  an  exact  narrative  of  what  hap- 
pened, so  that  they  may  remove  the  unjust  suspicion 
of  an  understanding  between  France  and  the  enemy, 
which  is  simply  ridiculous.  .  .  ." 

CROISSY  TO  COLBERT 

"  London,  31st  August,  1673. 
"...  I  can  assure  you  that  the  King  of  England 
is  highly  satisfied  with  the  report  made  by  the  Major 
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of  the  French  squadron,  and  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  Prince  Rupert's  manner  of  acting  and  writ- 
ing. .  .  ." 

DRAFT    OF   A    LETTER    FROM    COLBERT    TO    M.    DE 
MARTEL 

"  gth  September,  1673. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Comte  d'Estrees,  it  was  very 
difficult  for  H.M.,  who  insists  upon  strict  discipHne 
in  his  forces,  to  Hsten  to  the  complaints  of  an  officer 
against  his  commander.  Even  had  they  been  well 
founded,  he  would  have  spoiled  his  case  by  not  going 
on  board  the  vessel  of  Comte  d'Estrees.  .  .  ." 

SEIGNELAY  TO  M.  D'ESTREES 

"  Nancy,  Sept.  gth,  1673. 
"  I  have  read  to  the  King  your  report  on  the  en- 
gagement with  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  H.M.  has  ordered 
me  to  assure  you  of  the  satisfaction  he  feels  in  the 
courage  and  good  conduct  shown  by  you  on  that  and 
two  other  occasions;  there  is  nothing  to  desire  but 
that  you  should  bring  out  in  bolder  relief  the  fine 
actions  of  which  you  speak  so  modestly;  to  which  even 
you  should  be  excited  by  the  conduct  observed  by 
the  enemy  who  have  not  failed  to  publish  reports  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  beat  the  royal  fleets,  and 
although  you  must  not  imitate  them  in  the  falseness 
of  their  reports,  you  might  adorn  the  truth,  and  blaze 
it  forth.  .  .  ." 

At  the  same  time  Comte  d'Estrees  was  directed 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Prince  Rupert,  lest,  as 
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M.  Ravaisson  says,  "  he  should  tell  more  truths,"  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  to  be  more  civil  in  addressing 
M.  de  Martel. 

SEIGNELAY  TO  CROISSY 

"  Nancy,  15th  September,  1673. 

"  H.M.  is  highly  satisfied  with  the  care  you  took 
not  to  allow  the  report  of  Prince  Rupert  to  be  printed 
in  England,  and  that  you  should  have  had  one  written 
by  the  Major  of  the  squadron  as  true  and  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  French  squadron  as  that  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert was  the  contrary. 

"  H.M.  was  much  surprised  at  the  report  of  M.  de 
Martel,  which  I  read  to  him;  and  in  order  to  hinder 
the  consequences  of  all  that  he  has  said  so  prejudicial 
to  the  glory  of  his  arms  and  the  good  of  his  service, 
he  has  ordered  him  to  return  to  France  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  Paris 
he  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastille.  .  .  ." 

SEIGNELAY  TO  AI.  D'ESTREES 

"  Nancy,  17th  September,  1673. 
"  I  believe  that  you  have  learned  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor the  bad  effect  of  the  reports  made  by  Prince  Ru- 
pert, and  as  the  evil  intentions  of  the  said  prince  have 
been  backed  up  by  the  report  which  has  appeared  in 
England  under  the  name  of  M.  de  Martel,  and  as 
the  language  he  used  on  the  subject  of  the  last  en- 
gagement has  contributed  to  persuade  the  English 
of  the  truth  of  the  falsehoods  told  by  Prince  Rupert, 
H.M.  has  sent  him  an  order  to  come  to  Paris  and 
answer  for  his  conduct." 
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CROISSY    TO   COLBERT 

"  London,  i8th  September,  1673. 
"...  I  continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  destroy  the 
bad  impression  caused  by  the  report  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  pretended  account  of  M.  de  Martel,  who  is 
in  despair  at  having  fallen  into  so  unfortunate  a  snare, 
and  has  begged  me  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape.  .  .  . 
The  fact  is  that  he  is  a  poor  sort  of  fellow,  who  has 
not  much  intelligence,  and  who  thought  that  nothing 
he  could  say  against  Comte  d'Estrees  could  damage 
the  service  of  H.M." 

CROISSY  TO  COMTE  D'ESTREES 
"  The  demand  for  an  enquiry  which  you  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  of  England  is  very  embarrassing 
for  the  enemies  of  France,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall 
come  out  of  this  affair  to  their  confusion,  especially  if 
M.  de  Martel  can  be  persuaded  to  disavow  the  report 
in  circulation  under  his  name.  .  .  ." 

COLBERT   TO   D'ESTREES 

"  Sceaux,  19th  September,  1673. 
"...  I  have  written  to  my  brother  (Croissy)  to 
let  the  King  know  all  that  has  happened  in  England 
on  the  subject  of  M.  Martel;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  has  made  no  report  to  me  or  to  my  son  (Seig- 
nelay),  and  that  no  report  has  been  read  to  the  King." 

Now  it  was  only  on  the  15th  September  that  Seig- 
nelay  had  written  to  his  uncle  Croissy,  giving  an  ac- 
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count  of  how  he  had  read  M.  de  Martel's  report  to  the 
King! 

Several  more  letters  passed  on  this  subject  between 
Colbert,  his  brother,  his  son,  and  M.  d'Estrees,  and 
on  the  25th  September  Croissy,  in  a  letter  to  Colbert, 
again  trying  to  make  out  that  de  Martel  was  a  weak- 
minded  fellow  and  the  dupe  of  Prince  Rupert,  added 
that  he  fell  into  the  trap  like  a  "  brute  beast  ";  and, 
"  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  believe  there  were  several 
captains  who,  without  examining  consequences,  would 
have  joined  M.  de  Martel  in  relating  the  weakness 
they  thought  they  perceived  in  the  conduct  of  M. 
d'Estrees,  if  I  had  not  given  them  to  understand,  by 
the  major  of  the  squadron,  that  if  any  one  was  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the  Vice-Admiral 
on  this  occasion  he  would  pay  with  his  head  for  the 
prejudice  which  his  indiscretion  would  cause  the  af- 
fairs of  the  King!  " 

The  last  letter  upon  this  subject  quoted  in  the 
"  Archives  "  runs  thus: 

CROISSY   TO   COLBERT. 

"  London,  21st  December,  1673. 
"  I  consider  it  right  to  warn  you  that  my  Lord 
Jaret,  who  is  strongly  opposed  to  our  alliance,  recently 
asked  M.  de  la  Vigerie  if  M.  de  Martel  had  been  re- 
leased, and  said  that  the  first  thing  Parliament  would 
do  would  be  to  demand  the  liberty  of  that  officer.  If 
this  little  satisfaction  were  accorded,  it  might  prevent 
other  demands  more  prejudicial  to  the  afifairs  of  H.M., 
and  I  think  it  would  be  well  not  to  refuse  it." 
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On  6th  February,  1674,  de  Martel  was  released. 

M.  Ravaisson  winds  up  by  observing  that  it  was 
long  before  this  afifair  was  forgotten  in  England,  and 
that  in  171 2  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  London  di- 
rected against  France,  in  which  this  bit  of  perfidy  was 
raked  up. 

John  Evelyn,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Pepys,  Sayes 
Court,  1681,  complains,  in  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Dutch  war  which  he  intended  writing,  that  Lord 
Treasurer  Clifford  had  wished  him  to  moderate  his 
style,  and  could  not  with  patience  suffer  that  France 
should  be  suspected,  ''  though  in  justice  to  the  truth, 
evident  as  the  day,  I  neither  would  nor  could  conceal 
what  all  the  world  must  see;  how  subdolously  they 
dealt  and  made  us  their  property  all  along.  The  in- 
terception of  *  letter  to 
his  master  [the  King  of  France]  is  abundantly  preg- 
nant of  this,  and  ought  to  open  our  eyes,  unless  it  be 
that  we  design  to  truckle  under  that  power  and  seek 
our  ruin  with  industry.  Sir,  you  will  pardon  this  severe 
reflection,  as  I  cannot  think  about  it  without  emotion." 

His  Highness  Prince  Rupert's  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Arlington  from  on  board  the  Royal  Charles  off  the 

*  Illegible  in  MS.  M.  Ravaisson  supposes  the  illegible  name 
to  be  that  of  d'Estrees. 

In  Pepys'  Diary,  Appendix,  Letter  from  the  Comte  de  Com- 
minges  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  London.  December  29th,  1662,  we 
find:  "  Nothing  is  spoken  of  at  this  Court  but  the  magnificence 
■  of  your  Majesty.  The  diamond  which  you  gave  to  my  Lord 
Jarret  (probably  Gerard)  furnishes  ample  matter.  It  was  shown 
to  the  whole  Court,  and  their  Brittannic  Majesties  esteemed  it 
worth  6,000  crowns." 
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Oster-bank,  the  29th  May,  1673,  distant  from  East 
Capel  seven  leagues  at  i  p.m.,  the  wind  S.S.W.,  runs 
thus: 

"  I  give  you  herein  an  account  of  our  action  of  yes- 
terday such  as  at  present  can  be  made,  having  not  had 
time  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  enemies  {sic)  losses. 
The  foul  weather  before  having  given  us  opportunity 
and  leisure  to  sound  all  the  Sands,  on  the  27th  it  was 
resolved  at  a  Council  of  War,  held  here  on  board  with 
the  flag  officers,  to  attack  the  enemy  riding  at  Anchor 
in  a  Line  between  the  Rand  and  the  Stony-hank.  Ac- 
cordingly a  squadron  was  then  ordered  out  of  the  sev- 
eral Divisions  of  the  Fleet  consisting  in  all  of  35 
Frigates,  and  13  Fireships,  besides  small  Craft  to  sound 
besides  them.  Yesterday  morning,  about  8  of  the 
Clock  they  drew  out  of  their  squadrons  and  sailed 
towards  the  enemy;  the  wind  was  S.S.W.,  and  by  12 
a  Clock  at  noon  Engaged  the  Van  of  them;  Com- 
manded by  Trump.  We  were  forced  to  Engage  sooner 
than  I  intended  to  prevent  the  Enemies  getting  the 
Wind.  That  squadron  so  commanded  by  Trump  was 
so  prest  by  us  that  it  gave  way  and  retired,  as  far  as 
the  Sands  would  give  them  leave. 

"  The  Squadron  commanded  by  dc  Ruyter  fell  to 
the  share  of  Count  d'Estrecs  and  the  French,  who  be- 
haved themselves  very  bravely.  Sir  Edward  Spragge 
also  on  his  side  maintained  the  Fight  with  so  much 
courage  and  resolution,  that  their  whole  Body  gave 
way  to  such  degree,  that  had  it  not  been  for  fear  of  the 
Shoals,  we  had  driven  them  into  their  Harbours,  and 
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the  King  would  have  had  a  better  account  of  them. 
The  case  being  thus  and  the  night  approaching,  I 
judged  fit  to  stand  a  Httle  ofT,  and  to  Anchor  here 
where  I  now  Ride. 

"  The  Enemy  have  had  a  considerable  Loss,  having 
many  Men  Slain,  many  Ships  Disabled,  and  some  De- 
stroyed: de  Ruyter  and  Trump  had  run  a  great  Hazard 
of  being  Burnt  by  some  of  our  Fireships,  if  they  had 
Behaved  themselves.  .  .  ." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  casualties. 

In  a  report  on  the  battle  of  the  4th  June  Prince  Ru- 
pert gave  an  account  of  how  the  Dutch  fleet  having, 
after  a  distant  engagement,  retired,  and  pursuit  being 
hopeless,  he  stood  over  to  the  English  coast.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  the  French  in  this  report.  Both 
reports  were  published  by  Thomas  Newcomb  in  The 
Savoy,  in  1673,  by  authority,  and  they  were  no  doubt 
doctored  to  suit  the  French  taste. 

And  thus  was  the  Marquis  de  Martel,  one  of  the 
prisoners  of  the  Bastille,  mixed  up,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  English 
history — war  between  Dutch  and  English;  Triple  Al- 
liance; Treaty  of  Dover  concluded  under  auspices  of 
Madame  the  Duchess  of  Orleans;  naval  battles  with 
Holland;  death  of  IMadame;  assassination  of  de  Witt; 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

On  the  22nd  June,  1673,  M.  de  la  Boissiere  de 
Beauvais  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  by  way  of  cor- 
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rection,  and  in  the  month  of  September  we  find  M.  de 
Besmaus  writing  a  very  piteous  letter  to  Louvois,  de- 
scribing how,  in  company  with  another  prisoner  called 
Bandouin,  he  had  effected  his  escape.  Some  friends 
outside  seem  to  have  tossed  a  leaden  ball  and  some 
thread  over  the  wall,  a  rope  was  then  pulled  up  and  the 
prisoners  managed  to  get  on  the  terrace  and  to  slide 
down  into  the  ditch  unperceived.  Poor  M.  de  Bes- 
maus was  greatly  astonished  at  this  escape,  which 
appeared  to  him  a  thing  "  fearful  and  almost  impos- 
sible." 

Louvois  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  Governor's  let- 
ter: "  I  regret  that  the  prisoners  have  made  their 
escape.  The  King  is  persuaded  that  it  is  not  your 
fault;  but  you  must  profit  by  what  has  occurred,  so 
that  such  a  thing  may  not  happen  again." 

POMPONNE    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  Versailles,  3rd  April,  1674. 

"  You  will  see  by  the  King's  letter  enclosed  that 
His  Majesty  orders  you  to  receive  three  German  gen- 
tlemen, subjects  of  the  Emperor,  whom  he  has  deter- 
mined to  have  arrested  for  being  in  Paris  without  a 
passport.  As  they  are  persons  of  quality  you  will  be 
pleased  to  treat  them  well,  permitting  them  to  walk 
in  the  courtyard  and  to  see  people." 

When  this  letter  was  written  France  had  been  at 
war  with  Germany  for  a  year. 

In  1664  a  great  many  disturbances  took  place  in 
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consequence  of  the  introduction  of  carriages.  Most 
of  the  streets  were  too  narrow  to  permit  of  vehicles 
passing  each  other,  and  sticks  and  swords  were  freely 
used  when  two  equipages  met.  Lord  Hollis,  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador,  having  been  insulted  in  an  aflfair  of 
this  kind,  the  culprits,  M.  de  Coigny,  the  Marquis 
de  Benehart,  and  M.  de  Paulmy,  were  committed  to 
the  Bastille  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  disliked 
Lord  Hollis,  but  who  was  then  treating  with  the  Dutch 
on  the  subject  of  making  war  with  England  and  did 
not  wish  to  precipitate  affairs.  His  Britannic  Majesty 
having  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  culprits,  they  were 
released  after  a  very  short  stay  in  the  Bastille. 

Louis  de  Rohan,  grand  venciir  or  huntsman  of 
France,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  in  September, 
1674,  and  was  decapitated  two  months  afterwards,  for 
having  treated  with  the  Dutch,  offering  to  hand  them 
over  Guillebceuf  and  other  places.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered  after  the  battle  of  Senef,  when  the  car- 
riages of  the  Comte  de  Monteray,  Governor  of  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  together  wath  his  papers.  As  soon  as  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan  suspected  what  his  fate  would  be, 
he  entered  into  transports  of  rage,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  chain  and  to  watch  him,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  killing  himself.  However,  the  exhor- 
tations of  Father  Bourdaloue  calmed  him  down,  and 
he  prepared  for  death.  He  was  executed  on  the  27th 
November,  1674,  and  his  remains  were  handed  over 
to  his  family. 
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The  Chevalier  des  Preanx  and  the  Marquise  de  Vil- 
lars  were  also  beheaded  in  connection  with  this  affair, 
while  one  of  their  accomplices  of  lower  condition,  and 
a  Dutchman,  Van  den  Enden  by  name,  were  strangled. 

The  Comte  de  Tallard  having  sent  a  challenge  to 
his  superior  officer,  the  Comte  d'Auvergne,  received 
the  following  letter: — 


THE   KING   TO  M.   DE  TALLARD. 

"  Fontainebleau,  25th  September,   1678. 

"  I  saw  with  surprise  by  the  letter  which  my  cousin 
the  Marshal  de  Luxembourg  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de 
Louvois,  the  challenge  which  you  sent  to  the  Comte 
d'Auvergne.  I  write  you  this  letter  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  fault  which  you  have  com- 
mitted, and  to  order  you  to  constitute  yourself  a 
prisoner  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  where  I  desire  you 
to  remain  until  further  orders." 

De  Tallard,  thus  deprived  of  his  liberty,  was  one 
of  His  Majesty's  favourites,  and  the  son  of  Madame 
de  la  Beaume,  who  passed  for  having  had  a  liaison 
with  Louvois.  In  spite  of  his  Court  influence,  the 
Brigadier-General  was  obliged  to  pass  thirteen  months 
in  the  Bastille,  for  Louis  XIV.  was  a  rigid  discipli- 
narian. In  1704,  Marshal  Tallard,  with  "  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world,"  lost  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
was  taken  to  England,  where  he  remained  until  1712. 
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Mr.  Savile,  writing  to  Secretary  Coventry  from 
Paris  in  1679,  gave  an  account  of  how  at  a  horse  race 
the  Comte  d'Armagnac  boxed  the  ears  of  the  Due  de 
Gramont.  Looking  at  the  new  laws  against  duelling, 
which  punished  a  blow  with  twenty  years'  confinement, 
Mr.  Savile  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  these  gentlemen 
had  ill-chosen  their  moment.  The  "  Archives  "  of  the 
Bastille  show  that  they  were  arrested;  but  they  passed 
only  one  night  in  prison,  during  which  brief  confine- 
ment their  tempers  cooled.  The  dispute  between  the 
Comte  d'Armagnac  and  the  Due  de  Gramont  was 
owing  to  a  horse  going  the  wrong  side  of  a  post,  and 
took  place  at  Pecq,  close  to  Paris,  at  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  race  meetings  held  in  France. 

In  1679,  a  man  called  Chastanier  was  committed 
to  the  Bastille  under  the  following  curious  circum- 
stances. On  the  nth  March,  1676,  a  fisherman  in  the 
port  of  Toulon  on  pulling  up  his  nets  found  that  he 
had  caught  a  box  bound  with  iron  and  covered  with 
oil-cloth.  In  this  box  was  a  sack  of  100  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder and  a  machine  like  an  alarm  clock,  the  spring 
of  which  was  arranged  to  let  fall  the  hammer  of  an 
arquebuse  and  create  an  explosion.  An  examination 
of  the  machine  showed  that  the  spring  was  not  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
it  was  presumed  that  it  had  been  flung  into  the  water 
on  this  account.  It  was  suspected  that  the  infernal 
machine  was  to  have  been  used  by  the  Spaniards  to 
blow  up  the  French  fleet.  A  search  for  other  machines 
was  made  on  board  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and 
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the  port  was  dragged,  but  in  vain.  A  long  correspond- 
ence ensued  on  the  subject  which  created  a  great  sen- 
sation, and  several  other  arrests  were  made,  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  trace  the  guilt  home  to  any  one. 
In  December,  1681,  Chastanier,  who  had  been  first  im- 
prisoned at  Pierre-en-Cise,  was  liberated. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
1680. 

LUXEMBOURG  — DE  BARENTIN  —  PRIMI  VISCONTI  — 
DE  GERGY— DE  MORLOT— CHAVIGNY— LE  NOIR— 
HAM— VION— LORD  MOUNTJOY— ABBE  PICCOLO- 
MINI— DUG  DE  LA  FORCE— BRIOSNE—CARDEL. 

Great  was  the  sensation  created  in  Paris,  when  it  was 
known  that  such  a  man  as  Marshal  Luxembourg  had 
been  arrested.  M.  Ravaisson  says  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  find  the  dossier  or  papers  in  this  case,  and 
the  probability  is  that  they  were  burned.  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  writing  to  Madame  de  Grignan  on  the 
26th  January,  1680,  says:  "  M.  de  Luxembourg  went 
to  St.  Germain  on  Wednesday,  and  was  received  by 
the  King  better  than  usual.  He  was  warned  that  there 
was  a  writ  out  against  him;  he  wished  to  speak  to 
the  King.  .  .  .  His  Majesty  told  him  that  if  he  were 
innocent,  he  had  only  to  go  to  prison,  and  that  he 
had  appointed  very  good  judges  to  examine  these  af- 
fairs. M.  de  Luxembourg  begged  not  to  be  taken 
there,  and  in  fact  he  got  into  his  carriage  and  drove 
to  see  Pere  la  Chaise.  .  .  .  After  remaining  an  hour 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  he  went  to  the  Bastille  and 
gave  M.  de  Besmaus  the  order  he  had  brought  from 
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St.  Germain,  and  was  shown  at  first  into  a  fine  room; 
it  was  that  in  which  Tallard  had  been  confined.  .  .  . 
An  hour  afterwards  came  an  order  to  put  him  in  one 
of  those  horrible  barred  chambers  in  the  towers,  where 
one  can  hardly  perceive  the  sky,  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  see  any  one." 

And  three  days  later,  writing  to  the  Comte  de  Gui- 
taut,  Madame  de  Sevigne  said:  "  But  as  regards 
justice  and  injustice,  does  it  not  appear  to  you  who 
are  far  away,  that  we  breathe  only  poison  here,  and 
that  we  live  in  the  midst  of  sacrilege  and  abortion? 
Of  a  truth  all  this  fills  Europe  with  horror,  and  those 
who  read  of  these  things  a  hundred  years  hence  will 
pity  the  people  who  witnessed  these  accusations.  You 
know  how  that  poor  Luxembourg  went  of  his  free 
will  to  the  Bastille.  .  .  .  He  went  to  St.  Germain, 
and  on  the  road  he  met  Madame  de  Montespan;  they 
both  alighted  from  their  carriages  so  as  to  speak  with 
greater  freedom;  he  wept  bitterly.  He  went  to  the 
Jesuits'  College  and  asked  for  several  fathers,  he  prayed 
to  God  in  the  church,  shedding  tears  all  the  time;  it 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  know  to  what  saint  to  com- 
mend himself.  He  met  Madame  de  Vauxirneux,  and 
told  her  that  he  was  going  to  the  Bastille,  that  he 
would  leave  it  innocent,  but  that  after  such  a  mis- 
fortune he  would  see  nothing  more  of  the  world." 

According  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  Marshal  Lux- 
embourg exhibited  a  great  want  of  fortitude  under 
these  circumstances,  and  behaved  not  like  a  woman 
mais  line  femmclcttc.  But  what  were  the  charges 
brought  against  the  brilliant  soldier  who  had  gained 
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so  many  battles  for  France,  and  had  added  such  lustre 
to  her  arms?  He  was  accused  of  having  had  dealings 
with  the  devil,  of  having  had  interviews  with  La  Voisin 
and  other  poisoners,  and  of  having  wished  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  his  wife  and  of  Marshal  Crequy ! 

The  following  are  some  of  the  few  documents  re- 
ferring to  this  affair  discovered  by  M.  Ravaisson. 

DE   LOUVOIS   TO    M.    BOUCHERAT. 

"  St.  Germain,  24th  January,  1680. 
"  M.  de  Luxembourg  has  made  up  his  mind  to  sur- 
render himself  a  prisoner  at  the  Bastille;  he  will  go 
there  this  evening,  and  you  must  be  good  enough  to 
prepare  the  charge  against  him.  The  King  has  sent 
two  officers  of  his  guards  to  arrest  the  Comtesse  de 
Soissons  and  the  Comtesse  d'AUaye.  .  .  ." 

This  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chambre 
Ardente  appears  to  have  been  wTitten  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  of  the  King  having  given  the  two  com- 
tesses  time  to  escape. 

On  the  25th  January,  1680,  Mr.  Savile  wTote  from 
St.  Germain  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coventry,  announcing 
the  arrest  of  Marshal  Luxembourg,  etc.,  and  making 
light  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon  and  other  ladies  of  quality.  On  the  26th 
January,  Marshal  d'Estrades,  writing  to  the  Abbe 
d'Estrades,  said:  "In  fact,  accusations  are  brought 
against  most  of  the  Court,  and  it  is  said  that  in  a  few 
days  eighty  writs  will  be  issued."  On  the  31st  January, 
Mr.  Savile,  in  a  second  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Coven- 
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try,  wrote:  "  M.  de  Luxembourg  has  been  examined; 
the  result  is  kept  secret,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  is 
very  much  to  his  advantage." 


M.    BRAYER   TO    M.    DE   MAZANGES. 

"  2nd   February,   1680. 

"  .  .  .  M.  de  Luxembourg,  on  his  way  to  the  Bas- 
tille, said  to  Father  Maimbourg  that  he  perceived  that 
having  abandoned  God,  God  had  abandoned  him  .  .  . 
One  of  the  principal  charges  against  him  is  that  when 
in  command  of  the  King's  army  at  Utrecht  he  ordered 
a  commissioner  to  bring  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  the  service  of  the  King.  It  is  said  that  the 
commissioner  took  the  money  to  the  Marshal,  obtained 
a  receipt  for  it,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  poisoned. 
...  It  is  reported  that  M.  de  Luxembourg  says  more 
than  is  wished.  .  .  .  M.  de  Luxembourg  is  guarded 
more  carefully  than  ever." 

LOUVOIS   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Permission  for  M.  de  Luxembourg  to  confess  to 
Father  Bourdaloue,  who  may  remain  as  long  as  he 
likes  with  this  prisoner.  After  which,  Father  Bourda- 
loue must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Bastille  again 
without  the  permission  of  His  Majesty." 

On  the  loth  April,  Louvois  informed  M.  de  Besmaus 
that  the  King  was  pleased  to  allow  the  Marshal  to 
walk  for  two  hours  a  day  on  the  terrace  of  the  Bastille. 
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M.   BRAYER   TO   M.    DE   MAZANGES. 

"  Paris,  17th  May,  1680. 

"  M.  de  Luxembourg  has  been  tried;  the  two  wit- 
nesses who  deposed  against  him  contradicted  each 
other;  these  two  wretches  have  been  condemned,  one 
for  five  years,  the  other  for  hfe  to  the  galleys.  j\I.  de 
Luxembourg  was  then  acquitted.  However,  the  King 
will  not  allow  him  to  return  to  Court  yet,  as  the  sus- 
picions against  him  are  too  strong.  He  has  been 
ordered  to  remain  at  thirty  leagues  from  Paris  until 
further  orders.  The  rest  of  the  poisoners,  who  are 
riff-rafif,  will  be  sent  to  the  Chatelet,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  CJiambre  Ardente  will  be  broken  up.  .  .  ." 

Both  Louis  XIV.  and  Louvois,  who  disliked 
Luxembourg,  are  said  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  sentence  of  the  Chamber.  This  did  not  prevent 
the  King  from  summoning  the  Marshal  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  when  his  services  were 
required  once  more  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Voltaire  declares  the  accusations  brought  against 
Marshal  Luxembourg  as  improbable  as  they  were 
atrocious,  adding:  "  The  Secretary  of  State,  Louvois, 
did  not  like  him,  and  had  him  thrown  into  a  dungeon 
six  feet  and  a  half  long,  where  he  fell  very  ill.  He 
was  examined  the  second  day,  and  was  then  left  for 
five  weeks  without  the  proceedings  being  continued; 
cruel  injustice  towards  a  private  individual  and  more 
condemnable  still  towards  a  peer  of  the  realm.  He 
wished  to  write  to  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  to  com- 
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plain,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  He  was  asked 
if  he  had  not  given  bottles  of  poisoned  wiiie  to  cause 
the  brother  of  Dupin  and  a  girl  who  was  his  mistress 
to  die.  .  .  .  All  his  misfortunes  arose  from  having 
seen  Le  Sage  once  and  having  asked  him  for  some 
horoscopes."  What  Voltaire  said  was  only  partly  true. 
The  Marshal  owed  his  misfortunes  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  unpopularity;  he  was  unpopular  both  with  the 
Court  and  the  army.  Guizot  says  of  him  that  he  was 
a  skilful  general,  a  witty  and  shameless  courtier,  that 
he  was  more  corrupted  than  his  time,  that  his  private 
life  damaged  his  glory,  and  that  he  died,  however,  as 
was  usual  at  that  epoch,  turning  towards  God  on  the 
last  day.  "  I  have  not  lived  like  M.  de  Luxembourg," 
said  Bourdaloue,  "  but  I  should  like  to  die  like  him." 

Among  other  witticisms  recorded  of  the  Marshal 
is  the  following:  He  was  informed  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  after  his  defeat  at  Steinkirk,  exclaimed  in 
despair,  "  Am  I  always  to  be  beaten  by  that  hunch- 
back? "  "  When  did  he  see  my  back?  "  was  the  quiet 
reply  of  the  brilliant  but  deformed  commander. 

According  to  Carra,  Pierre  Bonnart,  Marshal  Lux- 
embourg's steward  and  accomplice,  was  not  let  off  so 
lightly  as  his  master;  he  was  condemned  to  make 
amende  honorable  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  and  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  galleys. 

We  may  mention  that  at  this  period  the  galleys 
were  not  universally  regarded  with  horror.  "  The 
galerians,"  said  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
"  look  more  healthy  than  the  peasants,  and  many  of 
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them  serve  on  board  of  their  own  freewill,  for  in- 
significant pay;  they  are  less  unhappy  on  the  benches 
of  their  galleys  than  in  their  villages." 

In  the  "  Life  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria,"  by  Sir  W. 
Sterling  Maxwell,  we  find  that  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury men  who  had  been  released  from  the  galleys  often 
went  back  to  the  oar  in  return  for  a  small  sum  of 
money  which  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  a  brief  de- 
bauch; the}'  were  willing  to  pay  for  a  few  hours  of 
drunken  riot  with  years  of  degradation  and  hardship. 

M,  Ravaisson  points  out  that  Louis  XIV.  did  all 
in  his  power  to  cure  the  nobles  of  the  inveterate  habit 
they  had  of  ill-treating  their  vassals.  We  find  in  the 
"  Archives  "  the  following  letter: 

LOUVOIS    TO    M.    DE   LA    REYNIE. 

"  St.  Germain,  30th  December,  1680. 
"  I  have  rendered  account  to  the  King  of  your  re- 
port concerning  the  Comte  de  Barentin.  H.M.,  aware 
of  his  violence,  ordered  him  to  be  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille to  oblige  him  to  pay  Coquignon,' who  was  ill- 
treated  and  thrown  into  prison,  reasonable  damages: 
also  to  pay  a  fine  to  some  poor  convent.  H.M.  asks 
for  your  advice  on  this  subject — that  is  to  say,  what 
amount  of  damages  Barentin  should  pay  Coquignon. 
I  beg  that  you  will  write  to  me  on  this  matter." 

The  Count  did  not  remain  more  than  a  month  in 
durance  vile,  but  his  punishment,  and  that  of  a  number 
of  other  local  tyrants,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  whole- 
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some  influence.  "  From  this  epoch,"  observes  M. 
Ravaisson,  "  a  feehng  of  independence  was  aroused 
among  the  peasants."  We  are  therefore  led  to  under- 
stand that  a  Hberal  measure  on  the  part  of  that  despotic 
monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  encouraged  those  revolutionary- 
ideas  which  a  century  later  were  destined  to  sweep 
king  and  throne  away. 

In  1682,  Louis  XIV.  made  an  attempt  to  trouble 
the  amicable  relations  which  then  existed  between 
England  and  Holland  by  publishing  the  secret  treaty 
of  1670  (Treaty  of  Dover),  by  which  France  and  Eng- 
land were  to  share  the  United  Provinces  between 
them.  Primi  Visconti  was  selected  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  this  affair  (with  which  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  thoroughly  acquainted),  and  which  in  no  way 
answered  its  purpose.  However,  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  Paris  demanded  satisfaction,  and  consequently 
poor  Primi  Visconti  was  sacrificed,  and  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  with  a  good  pension  to  console  him  for 
his  undeserved  misfortune. 

THE   AMBASSADOR    FOSCARINI    TO    CONTARINI, 
DOGE   OF   VENICE. 

"  Paris,  22nd  July,  1682. 

"  An  Italian  named  Primi  having  published  the 
'  History  of  the  Dutch  War,'  which  was  approved  by 
the  censors,  was  expecting  a  mark  of  royal  muni- 
ficence when  he  was  taken  to  the  Bastille.  This 
comes  from  having  inserted  the  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions at  Dover  between  the  late  Duchess  of  Orleans 
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and  her  brother,  the  King  of  England,  in  which  France 
engaged  to  consolidate  the  royal  authority  in  Eng- 
land by  humbling  the  Parliament,  to  introduce  the 
Catholic  religion  into  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  share 
the  Dutch  Republic  between  them.  Zealand  was  to 
go  to  England,  Holland  to  be  given  in  sovereignty 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  rest  to  go  to  France. 
.  .  .  The  author  has  been  punished  by  way  of  con- 
tradicting his  assertions,  but  they  are  rather  confirmed 
than  contradicted  by  this  way  of  acting." 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  long  Primi  remained 
in  prison  for  obeying  orders  and  telling  the  tale  of 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  treaties  on  record. 

Towards  the  year  1684  there  was  in  the  Bastille 
a  M.  Languet  de  Gergy,  who  was  married  and  had  no 
children;  it  was  very  important  for  him  to  leave  pos- 
terity, and  he  asked  that  his  wife  might  be  allowed  to 
come  and  see  him;  this  request  was  accorded  for  one 
visit.  He  saw  his  wife,  and  she  was  afterwards  deliv- 
ered of  twins,  one  of  whom  became  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  and  the  other  the  Cure  of  St.  Sulpice. 

In  October,  1684,  a  certain  Dutchman  called  the 
Comte  de  Morlot,  who  went  to  Paris  on  business,  his 
wife  being  French,  and  who  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Bastille.  Several  other  persons  were 
incriminated  and  were  also  thrown  into  prison,  and  we 
see  by  the  "  Archives  "  that  some  of  them  managed  to 
escape. 
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SEIGNELAY    TO    DE    LA    REYNIE. 

"  1st  August,  1685. 

"  I  have  just  heard  of  the  accident  at  the  Bastille, 

and  H.M.  desires  me  to  write  to  you  at  once  to  make 

a  report  on  this  evasion,  wishing  to  know  if  it  were 

due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Governor.  .  .  ." 

LOUVOIS   TO   M.   DE  BESMAUS. 

"  I  send  you  one  of  the  prisoners  who  made  his 
escape,  and  who  has  had  the  good  faith  to  come  and 
find  me.  I  beg  that  you  will  receive  him  and  treat  him 
with  all  the  gentleness  which  a  man  deserves  who  has 
returned  to  prison  of  his  own  accord." 

LOUVOIS   TO   M.   DE  LA   REYNIE. 

"  Versailles,  7th  August,  1685. 
"  I  have  received  the  two  letters  which  you  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write.  .  .  .  You  have  no  doubt 
learned,  from  the  examination  of  the  valet  of  M.  de 
la  Berhere,  how  harshly  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastille 
are  treated,  and  how  badly  they  are  guarded,  and  that 
they  communicate  from  one  room  to  another,  with 
the  connivance  of  the  persons  who  bring  them  their 
food." 

A  few  days  later  M,  de  la  Berliere  and  his  valet  were 
set  at  liberty. 
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LOUVOIS   TO   BOURDALOUE. 

"  Versailles,  20th  January,   1691. 

"  I  send  you  the  despatch  from  the  King  necessary 

to  enable  you  to  see  M.  de  Morlot,  prisoner  in  the 

Bastille.     H.M.  desires  you  not  to  make  use  of  the 

permission  he  accords  you  more  than  once  a  month." 

THE    KING    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  27th  June,  1695. 
"  You  will  permit  the  Comte  de  Morlot,  detained 
in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  to  take  an  airing  some- 
times on  the  battlements  and  also  to  speak  to  his  pro- 
curator." 

The  year  following  the  Count  was  allowed  to  attend 
mass  on  Sundays  and  feast  days  with  the  other  prison- 
ers. And,  peace  having  been  concluded  at  Ryswick 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  William  III.,  we  come  to  the 
following: 

JOURNAL  OF  M.   DU  JUNCA. 

"  Bastille,   1697. 

"  On  the  29th  October,  at  10  a.m.,  the  Comte  de 
Morlot  left  the  Bastille  alone,  entirely  free  to  go  where 
he  washes,  on  an  order  signed  by  the  King — order 
which  M.  de  Besmaus  kept  secret  for  some  days  to 
please  M.  de  Morlot,  who  thought  he  had  sufficient 
influence  with  M.  de  Pomponne  to  obtain  leave  to 
pass  a  portion  of  the  winter  in  the  Bastille  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  King.      The  said  Comte  dc  Morlot  is  a 
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Dutchman  who  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille 
in  1684.  Having  remained  there  for  thirteen  years 
and  the  King  having  allowed  M.  de  Besmaus  15  fr. 
a  day  (equal  to  30  fr.  now)  for  himself  and  his  valet, 
he  was  able  to  save,  with  M.  de  Besmaus  and  his  maitre 
d'hotel,  2,000  crowns  (say  about  £500  present  valua- 
tion) on  his  board." 

The  poor  Count,  who  was  no  doubt  of  a  frugal  mind 
and  not  uncomfortable  in  his  cell,  had  probably  no- 
where to  go  to,  and  had  lost  sight  of  his  friends. 

In  February,  1685,  a  Benedictine  monk  called 
Chavigny  was  committed  to  the  Bastille.  According 
to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  forced  to  wear  a  cowl, 
whereas  he  was  a  man  of  business.  He  proved  this 
by  running  away  with  the  funds  of  the  monastery,  and 
taking  refuge  in  Holland.  There  he  produced  a  series 
of  libels  such  as  the  "  Mitred  Pig,"  directed  against 
the  Church;  others  against  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
etc.,  etc.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  French  Court  were  in- 
tensely irritated;  but  Chavigny  was  beyond  their 
reach.  At  last  he  was  coaxed  into  France  by  a  Jew 
called  Alvarez,  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  taken 
to  the  Bastille.  He  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
immorality,  and  of  writing  the  most  libellous  satires. 
What  do  we  find  in  the  "  Archives  "  ? 

"  Chavigny  was  taken  to  the  Bastille;  M.  de  Lou- 
vois  had  search  made  to  find  out  if  he  had  been  mar- 
ried in  Holland;  in  that  case  he  would  have  had  him 
hung;  but  they  discovered  only  debauchery  without 
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marriage;  it  was  not  even  proved  that  he  was  an  apos- 
tate. .  .  ." 

Chavigny,  who  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  break  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  was  not  detained  long  in  the  Bastille. 
Simple  debauchery  on  the  part  of  a  priest  w'ent  for 
little. 

LOUVOIS    TO    DEGREY. 

"  Versailles,  4th  May,  1685. 
"  I  send  yon  an  order  from  the  King  to  remove 
Chavigny  from  the  Bastille,  and  to  transfer  him  to 
Mont  St.  Michel.  You  will  give  instructions  to  the 
officer  of  the  watch  to  take  all  due  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  prisoner  from  making  his  escape.  .  .  ." 

LOUVOIS  TO  THE  PRIOR  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  MONT 
ST.   MICHEL. 

"  Versailles,  27th  August,  1685. 
"  I  have  read  to  the  King  the  report  which  you  have 
made  on  the  conduct  of  Chavigny.     H.M.  will  not 
consider  it  ill  if  you  adopt  the  proceedings  usual  in 
such  cases  against  him." 

In  a  note  M.  Ravaisson  says:  "This  poor  devil, 
no  doubt,  revolted  against  his  executioners.  .  .  . 
Chavigny  remained  until  1698  shut  up  in  a  wooden 
cage,  he  had  to  he  upon  straw,  he  had  neither  fire  nor 
light,  and  lived  on  bread  and  water.  When  taken 
out  of  his  cage,  he  went  mad.  and  died  without  leaving 
his  prison.  Some  carving,  which  the  prisoner  had 
executed  on  one  of  the  beams  of  his  cage,  used  to  be 
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shown  to  the  curious.  Madame  de  Genlis,  however, 
having  one  day  taken  her  pupils  to  Mont  St.  Michel, 
made  the  young  Prince,  who  afterwards  became  King 
Louis  Philippe,  demolish  the  cage  with  a  hatchet." 

The  terrible  punishment  inflicted  on  Chavigny  was 
a  bit  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  Louvois,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  calumniated. 

At  the  opening  of  his  eighth  volume,  M.  Ravaisson 
gives  a  list  of  forty-four  abbes,  cures,  theologians,  etc., 
who  were  sent  to  the  Bastille  on  the  charge  of  Jansen- 
ism. From  the  mass  of  documents  in  this  affair,  we 
select  those  which  concern  the  chief  culprit,  Le  Noir, 
theologian  of  Seez.  Most  of  these  prisoners  were  de- 
tained for  only  a  few  months  in  the  Bastille,  but  then 
some  of  them  merely  left  that  place  for  the  galleys. 

THE   AMBASSADOR    FOSCARINI    TO    CONTARINI, 
DOGE    OF    VENICE. 

"  Paris,  1683. 

"  Within  the  last  few  days,  several  priests,  suspected 
of  having  written  against  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
(Harlai),  have  been  sent  to  the  Bastille.  Threats  and 
torments  will  force  these  men  to  break  silence  and 
acknowledge  the  authors  and  the  accomplices  of  these 
satires  {sic).'' 

The  Jansenists  attacked,  not  only  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  but  at  times  reproached  them  for  their  im- 
morality. Le  Noir  appears  to  have  been  committed 
to  the  Bastille  first  of  all  in  1666,  but,  refusing  to  reply 
to  the  civil  commissioners,  was  sent  before  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  tribunal.  He  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and 
for  many  years  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police.  For 
seventeen  years  he  was  sought  in  vain.  In  May,  1683, 
he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

LE    NOIR    TO    THE   QUEEN. 

"  Madame,  God  according  an  infinity  of  blessings 
to  France,  owing  to  your  piety  and  prayers,  everything 
may  be  hoped  from  your  majesty  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  intercede  with  Jesus  Christ  in  an  afifair  in 
which  even  the  King  is  interested.  The  Chatelet  has 
passed  sentence  on  an  innocent  priest  who  can  be  ac- 
cused of  no  other  crime  than  that  with  which  the 
Pharisees  accused  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  which  he  was 
crucified.  This  innocent  priest,  after  having  spent  two 
years  in  the  Bastille  without  changing  his  linen,  was 
brought  up  a  week  ago  at  the  Chatelet,  having  hardly 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  his  hair  and  his  beard  hang- 
ing down  to  his  waist,  depressed  by  ill-treatment,  over- 
whelmed by  fasting  and  want,  and  height  of  rigour, 
he  has  now  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  in  a  most 
Christian  kingdom  and  under  the  triumphant  reign  of 
our  invincible  monarch. 

"  He  was  not  found  guilty  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the 
King,  since  he  was  not  condemned  to  death,  and, 
nevertheless,  this  calumny  was  mixed  up  in  the  indict- 
ment in  order  to  bias  the  minds  of  the  judges.  His 
prosecutor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  whose  doctrine 
he  did  not  praise  before  the  Pope,  the  integrity  of 
whose  conduct  and  the  sanctity  of  whose  morals  he 
did  not  approve  of.     IMadame,  have  the  goodness  to 
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get  the  King  to  glance  over  the  petition  which  I  take 
the  liberty  to  forward  to  you.  .  .  ." 

Two  months  after  writing  this  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  Abbe  Dubois  we  find  Le  Noir  himself  arrested. 

M.    BRAYER    TO    M.    DE    MAZANGES. 

"  Paris,  30th  June,  1683. 

"  On  Sunday  last,  M.  Le  Noir,  theologian,  of  Seez, 
for  whom  the  police  had  long  been  looking,  and  who 
is  accused  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  defamatory 
libels  against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  was  arrested 
on  leaving  mass.  This  poor  man  will  have  a  bad  time 
of  it,  for  if  the  disciple  has  been  condemned  to  the  gal- 
leys you  may  guess  what  will  become  of  the  master; 
the  police  had  been  searching  for  him  in  Paris  and  the 
country  for  more  than  six  years." 

In  a  second  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  M. 
Brayer  wrote:  "  The  life  of  Le  Noir  is  in  danger,  for 
they  intend  reviving  against  him  the  ordinance  of 
1529,  which  condemns  to  death  those  who  calumniate 
ministers  of  state."  And  Luvois  wrote:  "  I  see  with 
great  pleasure  that  Le  Noir  has  been  arrested;  the 
gibbet  is  never  defrauded  of  its  rights." 

M.    BRAYER    TO    M.    DE    MAZANGES. 

"  Paris,  26th  April,  1684. 
"  Yesterday,    Le    Noir,   theologian   of  Seez,   made 
amende  honorable  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  with  noth- 
ing on  but  his  shirt,  and  a  cord  round  his  neck.     All 
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along  the  road  the  poor  man  cried  aloud,  '  Vexilla 
regis,'  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Notre  Dame, 
'  Monstra  te  esse  matrem.'  When  they  wished  to  make 
him  pronounce  the  words  of  the  '  reparation,'  he  said 
that  if  it  were  a  mere  formality  he  would  do  this  to 
please  the  judges;  but  if  it  were  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  truth  he  would  not  do  it,  for  it  was  false.  He  pro- 
nounced the  words  indicated  to  him,  but  saying:  '  It 
is  only  a  formality,  for  I  have  said  nothing  false.' 
Afterwards,  going  to  the  fire  into  which  his  defamatory 
libels  were  cast,  he  warmed  his  feet,  for  they  were  quite 
benumbed.  He  had  a  long,  white  beard,  a  serene 
countenance,  and  displayed  great  firmness;  however, 
the  obstinacy  of  this  man  in  wishing  to  set  himself  up 
as  a  public  censor  is  terrible.  They  do  quite  right  in 
repressing  this  maniac  for  writing  and  calumniating 
the  constituted  authorities.  After  making  this  amende 
honorable  he  was  put  into  a  carriage;  he  has  been  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life." 

In  a  letter  which  Seignelay  wrote  to  de  la  Reynie, 
on  the  4th  May,  from  Toulon,  he  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  sentence  inflicted  upon  Le  Noir,  and 
said  that  he  had  no  doubt  H.M.  would  give  the  neces- 
sary orders  for  its  execution.  However,  M.  Ravaisson 
says  that  the  sentence  of  the  Chatelet  was  considered 
too  severe,  and  that  the  misguided  theologian,  instead 
of  being  sent  to  the  galleys,  was  confined  in  the  Fort 
of  St.  Malo.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  Brest,  in  1686, 
where  he  was  strictly  guarded,  neither  allowed  to  write 
or  to  speak  to  any  one,  but  permitted  to  hear  mass 
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on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  to  confess,  and  to  receive 
the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy  priest. 

LOUVOIS   TO    CROISSY. 

"  Versailles,  19th  January,  1689. 
"  The  King  commands  me  to  remind  you  to  take 
his  orders  for  sending  Le  Noir,  who  is  a  prisoner  at 
Brest,  to  some  other  place." 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO   M.    DE   MOLAC. 

"  9th  November,  1695. 
"  M.  Le  Noir,  formerly  theologian  at  Seez,  who 
was  in  the  castle  of  Brest,  was  transferred  to  Nantes 
in  1689.  I  beg  that  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
form me  if  he  is  still  there,  and  who  it  is  pays  for  hi? 
board." 

Here  we  lose  all  trace  of  the  unfortunate  Le  Noir; 
but  we  find,  by  a  letter  written  by  Pontchartrain  to 
the  Bishop  of  Mans,  in  April,  1703,  that  a  priest  called 
Bordin,  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
life,  like  the  theologian,  for  calumniating  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  after  spending  eighteen  years  in  the 
castle  of  Angouleme,  was  not  only  released  from 
prison,  but  received  a  pension  of  300  fr.  a  year.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Le  Noir  was  treated  with  similar  in- 
dulgence, especially  as  the  prelate  whose  conduct  he 
had  attacked  was  a  disgrace  to  the  cloth. 

In  February,  1686,  we  find  an  Irish  Jacobite,  the 
Father  de  Ham  (?)  a  man  of  extraordinary  force,  com- 
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mitted  to  the  Bastille  on  the  order  of  the  King,  coun- 
tersigned by  Colbert.  This  unfortunate  prisoner,  said 
to  have  been  mad,  was  accused  of  having  spoken  ill 
of  the  King.  He  died  in  prison,  after  a  detention  of 
thirty-four  years,  and,  having  refused  the  last  sacra- 
ments, was  buried  in  the  garden. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  "  an  interesting  young 
Englishwoman,  named  Vion,  was  confined  in  the  Bas- 
tille for  having  aided  in  the  escape  of  two  children 
whose  parents,  Protestants,  wished  to  send  them  out 
of  the  kingdom."  This  "  interesting  "  young  lady 
found  means  to  escape  from  prison,  but  how  she  ef- 
fected this  escape  is  not  mentioned. 

The  crime  of  which  this  prisoner  was  accused  was 
one  of  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  was  always 
severely  punished. 

The  French  Government  of  the  present  day  is  not 
quite  so  intolerant,  and  yet  what  do  we  find?  French 
Catholics,  who  desire  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Jesuit 
colleges,  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  Protestant 
England,  where  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  allowed  an 
amount  of  freedom  denied  to  it  in  Catholic  France. 

Although  Louis  XIV.  was  always  willing  to  show 
his  love  for  the  Catholic  religion  by  persecuting 
Protestants  and  Jansenists,  he  would  brook  no  usur- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  When  the  Pontiff's 
Corsican  Guard  offered  an  insult  to  his  ambassador  he 
exacted  the  disbanding  of  that  corps,  that  a  nuncio 
should  be  sent  to  France  to  implore  pardon,  and  that 
a  pyramid  should  be  erected  at  Rome  recording  the 
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offence  and  the  reparation.  Some  years  later  His 
Majesty  insisted  on  maintaining  a  sanctuary  in  Rome 
where  all  the  vagabonds  and  malefactors  who  took 
refuge  at  the  French  embassy  enjoyed  the  right  of 
asylum.  This  scandalous  privilege  had  been  renounced 
by  all  the  other  Powers;  but  when  Louis  XIV.  was 
pressed  to  imitate  them,  he  replied  that  "  he  never 
regulated  his  conduct  by  that  of  any  one  else,  and 
that  God  had  established  him  as  an  example  for  others." 
Upon  this,  Innocent  XL,  excommunicated  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lavardin,  the  French  ambassador,  and  Louis 
seized  on  Avignon.  A  curious  trace  of  this  quarrel 
appears  in  the  "  Archives  "  of  the  Bastille,  in  the  shape 
of  the  following  brief  epistle: 

THE    ARCHBISHOP    OF    ALBY    TO    THE    BISHOP  OF 
PAMIERS. 

"  Paris,  4th   September,    1688. 
"...  A  valet  de  chambre  of  the  Nuncio  has  been 
sent   to  the  Bastille  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  two 
domestics  of  M.  de  Lavardin,  whom  the  Pope  wished 
to  hang." 

In  February,  1689,  Lord  Mount  joy  was  arrested 
on  the  suspicion  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  James 
IL  in  Ireland. 

SEIGNELAY    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

,  "  Versailles,  23rd  February,  1689. 

"  The  King  has  had  my  Lord  Mountjoy  arrested 
by  an  officer  of  his  guards.  T  send  you  the  order  of 
H.M.  for  his  reception  in  the  Bastille." 
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THE   KING   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Versailles,  i6th  May,  i68g. 
"  I  write  this  letter  to  tell  you.  that  my  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  who  is  confined  in  my  castle  of  the  Bastille,  must 
be  shut  up  in  his  room  and  have  no  communication  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  with  any  one." 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Versailles,  15th  January,  1691. 
"  The  King  orders  me  to  write  to  you  to  say  that 
H.M.  consents  that,  for  the  future,  Lord  Mountjoy 
be  allowed  the  liberty  to  see  some  persons  in  order  to 
amuse  himself." 

In  August,  his  lordship  was  allowed  to  walk  on  the 
battlements  and  to  play  and  talk  with  the  officers  of 
the  Bastille.  In  December  he  was  allowed  the  freedom 
of  the  courtyard,  and  in  March,  1692,  he  was  released. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  upon 
London,  and  James  II.  was  still  negotiating  in  the 
hope  of  saving  his  throne,  it  was  considered  impru- 
dent to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  refractory 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  William  Stewart.  Viscount 
Mountjoy,  "  a  brave  soldier,  an  accomplished  scholar, 
a  zealous  Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  Tory."  was 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  quieting  the  Englishry  of 
Ulster,  where  his  name  was  held  in  high  honour  by 
the  colonists.  It  was.  however,  too  late.  The  power 
of  James   was   felt    to   have   departed.      Mountjoy 's 
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mission  failed  and  he  returned  to  Dublin.  Now 
Tyrconnel,  the  viceroy  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  before 
openly  declaring  against  the  English,  wished  to  get 
rid  of  Mountjoy,  who,  he  knew,  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  spoliation  or  oppression  of  the  settlers. 
Tyrconnel  persuaded  Mountjoy  to  go  to  St.  Germain 
and  explain  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  King;  he  was 
to  represent  that  it  would  be  impolitic  for  his  Irish 
friends  to  engage  at  that  moment  in  an  enterprise 
which  must  be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 
Mountjoy  reluctantly  undertook  the  voyage,  in  com- 
pany with  Chief  Baron  Rice,  a  Roman  Catholic  high 
in  the  royal  favour,  who  was  charged  to  tell  James 
that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  had  been 
sent  to  France  only  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
might  be  deprived  of  a  favourite  leader.  Rice  was 
also  to  try  and  persuade  James  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland,  and.  in  case 
he  refused,  he  was  to  request  a  private  audience  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  to  ofifer  him  the  island.  On  arriv- 
ing in  France  Mountjoy  was  at  once  committed  to  the 
Bastille.  James  consented  to  go  to  Ireland  if  Louis 
XIV.  would  aid  him  with  troops,  but  this  the  French 
monarch  declined  to  do. 

In  writing  about  the  great  Act  of  Attainder  of  1689, 
Macaulay  says:  "Among  the  attainted  lords  was 
Mountjoy.  He  had  been  induced  by  the  villainy  of 
Tyrconnel  to  trust  himself  at  St.  Germains;  he  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Bastille;  he  was  still  lying  there, 
and  the  Irish  Parliament  was  not  ashamed  to  enact 
that  unless  he  could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his 
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escape  from  his  cell  and  present  himself  at  Dublin,  he 
should  be  put  to  death !  " 

And  afterwards  the  same  author,  describing  the 
slaughter  at  the  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  fought  in  1692, 
says:  "  Mountjoy,  too,  was  among  the  slain.  After 
languishing  for  three  years  in  the  Bastille,  he  had  just 
been  exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and  having 
been  converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful 
than  all  the  arguments  of  Locke  or  Sydney,  had  in- 
stantly hastened  to  join  William's  camp  as  a  volun- 
teer." 

The  Abbe  Piccolomini,  while  travelling  under  the 
name  of  Marc  Antony,  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  a  spy.  This  event  was  announced  by  Louvois 
to  Marshal  d'Humieres,  who  commanded  the  French 
army  in  Flanders,  in  the  following  strange  terms : 

LOUVOIS   TO   MARSHAL   D'HUMIERES. 

"  Versailles,  9th  August,  1689. 

"  The  King  having  had  a  report  made  to  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  Abbe  Piccolomini, 
H.M.  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  due  to  his  dissolute 
habits.  He  has  given  orders  that  the  Abbe  may  be 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Bastille, 
awaiting  his  exchange  or  the  payment  of  the  ransom 
agreed  upon.  .  .  ." 

The  Abbe  seems  to  have  been  released  in  the  month 
of  November  on  condition  of  leaving  the  kingdom. 

On  the  29th  June,  1689,  the  Due  de  la  Force  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  one  of  the  vic- 
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tims  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  was 
hoped  that  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  the  Reformed 
Faith,  he  would  abjure.  His  private  papers  were  seized 
and  his  will,  in  which  he  professed  the  religious  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  desired  to  die,  was  burned  in  his 
presence.  After  being  detained  a  prisoner  for  nearly 
two  years,  he  was  released  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Superior  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Magloire,  in 
the  hopes  that  he  might  be  converted.  While  in  prison 
the  King  permitted  the  Duke  to  have  two  Catholic 
servants. 

The  Comte  de  Briosne  having  jilted  Mdlle.  d'Haute- 
fort,  her  brother  challenged  the  Count,  and  a  meeting 
took  place,  which  resulted  in  both  combatants  being 
wounded.  Louis  XIV.  at  once  cashiered  M.  d'Haute- 
fort,  who  was  an  officer  of  his  Guards,  and  sent  the  de- 
linquents before  Parliament. 

M.   DE   HARLAY,   ATTORNEY-GENERAL,    TO    SEIGNE- 

LAY. 

"  27th  June,  1689. 

"  I  beg  most  humbly  to  inform  your  Majesty  that 
I  have  been  informed  by  M.  de  Besmaus  that  the  Comte 
de  Briosne  has  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  at  the 
Bastille,  and  that  I  learned,  a  few  hours  later,  that 
M.  d'Hautefort  on  his  side,  after  dinner  went  to  the 
conciergerie.  .    .    ." 

THE    KING   TO    M.    DE    HARLAY. 

"Versailles,  nth  July,  1689. 
"  The  letter  which  you  have  written  to  me  has  not 
made  me  change  my  mind;  what  I  told  you  yesterday 
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is  in  conformity  with  the  law.  The  more  one  suffers 
on  such  occasions,  the  more  useful  it  is  to  the  public, 
and  the  more  likely  to  prevent  duelling.  Execute 
what  I  have  ordered  you  with  exactitude." 

THE    KING   TO    M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  I  write  this  letter  to  tell  you  to  take  my  cousin, 
the  Comte  de  Briosne,  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  when- 
ever the  Parliament  requires  his  presence,  after  which 
you  must  take  him  back  to  my  castle  of  the  Bastille, 
and  await  further  orders." 

M.    DE   HARLAY   TO    SEIGNELAY. 

"  26th  November,  1689. 
"  I  beg  you  most  humbly  to  inform  the  King  that 
the  case  of  M.  de  Briosne  and  M.  d'Hautefort  was 
decided  to-day,  and  that  out  of  twenty-two  judges 
twenty  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  while  the  other 
two  wished  for  further  information." 

The  consequence  was  that  the  two  gentlemen  were 
immediately  released.  The  defence  set  up  was  that 
there  was  no  duel,  and  that  the  combatants  met  with- 
out premeditation,  and  fought  in  the  heat  of  the  mo- 
ment. The  Comte  de  Briosne  belonged  to  the  Lor- 
raine family. 

In  the  beginning  of  1689,  Cardel  and  a  whole  batch 
of  Protestants  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  the  King 
at  first  directed  that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  Chate- 
let.  He  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  fearing  that  the 
verdict  would  not  be  as  severe  as  he  desired, 
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SEIGNELAY    TO    M.    DE    LA    REYNIE. 

"  Versailles,  12th  March,  1689. 
"  The  King  has  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  with  re- 
gard to  Cardel;   therefore  H.M.  orders  me  to  tell  you 
to  do  nothing  further  until  he  informs  you  of  his  in- 
tentions." 

LOUVOIS   TO   M.   DE   ST.    MARS. 

"  Versailles,  19th  April,  1689. 
"  M.  de  Seignelay  has  received  orders  from  the  King 
to  send  you  a  man  who  is  to  be  taken  to  the  Isles  of 
St.  Marguerite.  H.M.  commands  me  to  inform  you 
that  he  desires  you  will  take  all  necessary  precautions 
so  that  no  one  may  know  that  he  is  in  your  hands. 
You  must  inform  me  month  by  month  how  he  con- 
ducts himself.  He  is  a  man  who  deserves  death  and 
who  cannot  be  too  severely  treated.  .  .  ." 

In  another  letter  St.  Mars  was  directed,  when  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  this  prisoner,  to  use  double  en- 
velopes. 

LOUVOIS   TO   M.    DE   ST.    MARS. 

"  Marly,  24th  June,  1689. 

"  If  the  last  prisoner  who  was  handed  over  to  you 
stands  in  urgent  need  of  being  bled,  you  can  have  the 
operation  performed  in  your  presence,  taking  all  neces- 
sary precautions  so  that  the  surgeon  may  not  know 
who  he  is.  .  .  ," 
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LOUVOIS   TO   M.   DE   ST.   MARS. 

"  Versailles,  20th  December,  1690. 
"  I  have  received  the  letter  you  wrote  concerning 
the  three  pastors  who  are  prisoners  in  the  Isles  of  St. 
Marguerite.  H.M.  desires  that  you  will  send  me  the 
same  reports  concerning  them  that  you  sent  to  M.  de 
Seignelay,  and  when  they  fall  sick,  the  King  desires 
you  will  send  for  a  trustworthy  priest  so  that  he  may 
try  and  convert  them  before  they  die.  .  .  ." 

According  to  M.  Ravaisson,  the  King  had  the  un- 
fortunate Cardel  secretly  conveyed  to  Pignerol,  where 
he  remained  until  he  died.  No  explanation  is  given  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  His  Alajesty  to  keep  this 
affair  so  secret,  nor  what  was  the  crime,  desen'ing  of 
death,  which  the  prisoner  was  said  to  have  committed. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

VANBRUGH  —  DICQ  AND  GUY  —  BROOMFIELD  —  ER- 
LINGTON  —  NELSON  —  DE  COURTILZ  —  DE  LA 
MOTTE  —  BLACHE  —  DE  VENDOME  —  BURKE  — 
LYNCH  —  MADAME    GUYON. 

It  was  long  a  matter  open  to  speculation  whether  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  the  author  of  "  The  Confederacy  " 
and  the  architect  of  Blenheim,  was,  or  was  not  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille.  Mr.  Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  "  Secret 
History  of  the  Building  of  Blenheim,"*  gives  an 
amusing  description  of  the  quarrelling  between  Van- 
brugh and  the  Marlboroughs  on  the  subject  of  pay- 
ment. When  the  Duke  died  in  1722,  Vanbrugh  said  in 
a  letter  to  Tonson:  "  He  has  given  his  widow  (may  a 
Scotch  ensign  get  her!)  f  10,000  a  year  to  spoil  Blen- 
heim her  own  way;  £12,000  a  year  to  keep  herself  clean 
and  to  go  to  law.  .  .  ."  And  in  another  letter: 
"  I  have  been  forced  into  Chancer}^  by  that  B.  B.  B. 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  where  she  has  got  an 
injunction  upon  me  by  her  friend  the  late  good  chan- 
cellor (Earl  of  Macclesfield) I  have  prevailed 

upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  help  me  in  a  scheme  which 

I  proposed  to  him,  by  which  I  got  my  money  in  spite  of 

*  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  Vol.  iii.  109. 
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the  hussy's  teeth.  My  carrying  this  point  enrages  her 
much,  and  the  more  because  it  is  of  considerable 
weight  in  my  small  fortune,  which  she  has  heartily 
endeavoured  so  to  destroy  as  to  throw  me  into  an  Eng- 
lish Bastille,  there  to  finish  my  days  as  /  began  them  in 
a  French  one." 

After  remarking  that  the  early  part  of  the  life  of 
this  man  of  genius  remains  unknown,  Mr.  Disraeli  goes 
on  to  say:  "A  tale  is  universally  repeated  that  Sir 
John,  once  visiting  France  in  prosecution  of  his  archi- 
tectural studies,  while  taking  a  survey  of  some  fortifica- 
tions, excited  alarm,  and  was  carried  to  the  Bastille; 
where,  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  story,  he  sketched 
a  variety  of  comedies,  which  he  must  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Governor This  tale  is  further  con- 
firmed by  a  very  odd  circumstance.  Sir  John  built  at 
Greenwich,  at  a  spot  called  '  Van  Brugh's  Fields ' 
(1817),  two  whimsical  houses:  one  on  the  side  of 
Greenwich   Park  is  still  called  the   Bastille   House,* 

*  This  building,  which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Greenwich 
Park  at  the  top  of  Maze  Hill,  and  which  represents  a  section  of 
the  Bastille,  has  for  many  years  past  been  a  boarding  school  for 
young  ladies.  It  is  constructed  of  red  brick,  has  a  venerable  ap- 
pearance, and  externally  and  internally  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of 
what  the  old  prison  really  was,  if  we  can  only  imagine  the  mis- 
tress of  the  establishment  to  be  the  Governor,  the  housekeeper 
the  Major,  the  pupils  the  prisoners,  and  people  the  battlements 
with  warders  and  Swiss  soldiers. 

The  widow  of  Sir  John  is  said  to  have  sold  the  Bastille  House 
to  Lord  Trylawny,  who  made  it  his  residence.  In  the  lawn  or 
courtyard  is  a  mighty  oak,  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Queen  EIi;'nbeth.  who  died  about  two  hundred  years  before  "  this 
whimsical  house  "  was  built. 
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built  on  its  model  to  commemorate  this  imprison- 
ment." 

Cunningham,  in  his  "  Lives  of  British  Architects," 
says:  "  I  suspect  that  Vanbrugh,  in  saying  that  he 
began  his  days  in  the  Bastille,  meant  only  that  he  was 
its  tenant  in  early  life." 

Mr.  Disraeli  added:  "  Desirous  probably  of  con- 
cealing his  alien  origin,  this  circumstance  cast  his  early 
days  into  obscurity.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  Briton  in 
all  respects  but  that  of  his  singular  birth.  The  father 
of  Vanbrugh  married  Sir  Dudley  Carleton's  daugh- 
ter.* We  are  told  that  he  had  '  political  con- 
nexions,' and  one  of  his  '  political '  tours  had  probably 
occasioned  his  confinement  in  that  State  dungeon 
where  his  lady  was  delivered  of  her  burden  of  love. 
This  odd  fancy  of  building  a  Bastille  House  at  Green- 
wich— a  fortified  prison! — suggested  to  his  first  life- 
writer  this  fine  romance.  .  .  ." 

The  following  letters,  which  we  find  in  the 
"  Archives  "  of  the  Bastille,  entirely  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery and  show  that  it  was  Sir  John  and  not  his  father 
who  was  imprisoned  in  France,  first  at  Calais,  then  at 
Vincennes,  and  finally  in  that  State  dungeon  where 
his  mother  was  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  of  the 
burden  of  her  love.  From  the  letters  published  by  M. 
Ravaisson,  it  appears  that  Vanbrugh  was  seized  as  a 
hostage,  that  his  arrest  was  the  subject  of  remonstrance 

*  His  grandfather  had  fled  from  Ghent  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  had  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  at  Walbrook. 
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on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  his 
case  engaged  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  John 
was  born  in  1666,  and  that,  partly  educated  in  France, 
he  returned  there  when  he  was  about  nineteen  years 
of  age.  This  would  bring  us  to  about  the  date  when 
the  arrest  took  place. 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.    DE  LAUBANIE,    COMMAN- 
DANT   OF    CALAIS. 

"  Versailles,  i8th  September,  1690. 
"  The  King  having  been  informed  that  the  French 
gentleman  whom  it  was  proposed  to  exchange  against 
M.  Vanbrugh  has  been  thrown  into  Newgate,  H.M. 
directs  me  to  tell  you  to  guard  Vanbrugh  more  closely 
so  as  to  prevent  him  from  escaping." 

"  Versailles,  ist  January,  1691. 
"  The  King  of  England  has  already  several  times 
demanded  H.M.  to  release  Vanbrugh,  who  is  a  pris- 
oner at  Calais,  in  exchange  for  a  French  ofhcer  de- 
tained in  London.  He  commands  me  to  write  to  you 
not  to  liberate  Vanbrugh,  no  matter  what  orders  you 
receive.    However,  you  can  treat  him  well.  .  .  ." 

"  Versailles,  14th  February,  1691. 
"  I  learn  that  you  permitted  Vanbrugh  to  walk 
about  Calais  for  three  days.  I  think  it  right  to  inform 
you  that,  no  matter  how  honourable  he  may  appear, 
he  is  an  Englishman  in  whose  word  you  must  not  place 
too  much  confidence.  ..." 
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"  Versailles,  27th  April,  1691. 
"  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  permit  Vanbrugh 
to  be  transferred  from  Calais,  where  his  health  suffers, 
to  Vincennes,  at  his  own  expense.  .  .  ." 

BARBEZIEUX    TO    PONTCHARTRAIN. 

"  Versailles,  loth  July,  1691. 
"  Vanbrugh  was  arrested  at  Calais  on  the  denuncia- 
tion of  a  woman  who  reported  that  he  was  leaving 
without  a  passport  after  the  declaration  of  war.  It 
appears  that  Vanbrugh  had  '  produced  '  this  woman 
to  an  English  lord  who  is  very  much  interested  in  his 
liberty.  .  .  .  Since  the  death  of  Seignelay  I  have  some 
idea  that  Vanbrugh  has  been  transferred  to  Vincennes 
or  the  Bastille.  This  is  all  the  information  which  I  can 
give  you  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  concerning  Van- 
brugh." 

M.  Ravaisson,  after  speaking  of  the  immorality 
which  reigns  in  the  pieces  of  Vanbrugh,  observes  that 
Voltaire  met  him  in  England  and  said,  as  if  he  had  it 
from  the  prisoner  himself,  that  Vanbrugh,  having  made 
a  tour  in  France  before  the  war  of  1701,  was  sent  to 
the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  with- 
out ever  knowing  what  had  gained  him  this  distinction. 
M.  Ravaisson  also  remarks  that  Vanbrugh  never  spoke 
of  the  motives  of  his  detention. 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    BERNAVILLE. 

"  Fontainebleau,  20th  October,   1691. 
"  Vanbrugh  offering  bail  to  the  extent  of  10,000 
francs  in  case  he  should  escape,  H.M.  upon  this  con- 
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dition  will  allow  him  to  walk  in  the  courtyard.  Ask 
him  who  he  offers  as  bail,  so  that  I  may  see  if  it  be 
valid." 

THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

"  Versailles,  21st  November,  i6gi. 
"  The  King  receives  fresh  complaints  ever}^  day 
from  Vanbrugh  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  he 
is  treated;  he  states  in  the  last  letter  that  he  has  been 
deprived  of  fire.  As  he  is  not  at  present  in  a  condition 
to  procure  necessaries  for  himself,  H.I\I.  desires  you 
to  provide  what  he  requires  and  to  treat  him  well,  so 
that  he  may  no  longer  be  importuned." 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.    DE    BESMAUS. 

"  Versailles,  30th  January,  1692. 
"  The  King  has  given  orders  for  Vanbrugh,  who  is 
at  present  at  Vincennes,  to  be  taken  to  the  Bastille. 
At  the  same  time  H.]\I.  directs  you  to  allow  him  to 
walk  about  and  to  see  the  persons  who  visit  him.  wish- 
ing him  to  enjoy  all  the  liberty  possible  compatible  with 
his  safe  keeping." 

JOURNAL   OF    M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  I  St  February,  1692,  M.  du  Poy  brought 
M.  de  Vanbrugh,  Englishman,  here  from  Vincennes. 
He  was  sent  there  from  Calais.  .  .  ." 

JOURNAL  OF  M.   DU  JUNCA. 

''  On  the  22nd  November,  1692,  the  Abbe  de 
Lagny  brought  an  order  for  M.  de  Vanbrugh  to  be 
released;   he  is  to  enjoy  liberty  in  Paris,  having  given 
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bail  in  looo  pistoles.  M.  de  Lagny,  farmer-general, 
being  his  security.  M.  de  Vanbrugh  on  leaving  the 
Bastille,  at  once  went  in  the  carriage  of  M.  de  Besmaus 
to  see  and  thank  M.  de  Lagny." 

Such  is  the  last  document  in  the  "  Archives  "  con- 
cerning Vanbrugh. 

Among  the  Protestants  arrested  at  this  period  were 
two  tradesmen  called  Dicq  and  Guy,  who  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  letter, 

PONTCHARTRAIN  TO  THE  ABBE  DE  LA  ROQUETTE. 

"  27th  June,  1706. 

"  The  King  has  desired  me  to  write  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  an  ordinance  of  450  livres  which  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Christian  Union  demand  for  Dicq,  and  to 
explain  the  matter,  so  that  you  may  judge  yourself 
of  the  justice  of  this  demand. 

"  Dicq  and  Guy  were  arrested  about  fifteen  years 
ago  for  wishing  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  they  might 
have  been  tried  at  the  time,  but  instead  of  that,  they 
were  put  in  prison,  and  the  King,  through  commisera- 
tion, had  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Dicq  placed  in  the 
Christian  Union  for  their  instruction,  and  paid  450 
livres  for  their  keep.  That  was  to  last  a  year  or  two 
at  the  most,  when  the  mother  was  to  be  sent  back  to 
her  family  to  go  on  with  her  business,  and  in  fact,  she 
was  sent  back  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  The  good 
sisters  of  the  Union,  who  are  not  very  scrupulous, 
have  up  to  the  present  day  been  receiving  450  livres, 
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as  if  both  mother  and  daughter  were  still  in  their  con- 
vent. .  .  ." 

The  sisters  wished  to  detain  this  girl  in  their  con- 
vent, but  the  King  insisted  that  she  should  not  be 
brought  up  in  idleness  at  his  expense,  but  should  be 
taught  a  trade  or  sent  home  to  help  her  mother. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  how  long  Dicq  and  Guy 
remained  in  prison  after  the  writing  of  the  above  let- 
ter. 

In  1 691  Broomfield,  a  Quaker,  was  committed  to 
the  Bastille  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy. 

TORCY   TO   M.    DE   BESMAUS. 

"  Marly,  7th  June,  1691. 
"  As  the  health  of  this  prisoner  is  bad,  the  King  of 
England  *  wishes  attention  to  be  paid  in  the  choice 
of  the  place  where  he  is  to  be  confined." 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  8th  June  Mr.  Broomfield  was  sent  here 
by  M.  de  Croissy.  He  must  be  placed  in  the  Third 
Chamber  of  the  Conte  Tower,  having  a  servant  with 
him. 

'*  On  the  22nd  August  an  order  arrived  to  set  Mr. 
Broomfield  and  his  servant  at  liberty." 

The  Quaker  had  promised  to  furnish  a  large  quan- 
tity of  corn  to  France,  where  there  was  a  fearful  dearth, 

*  The  exiled  James  II. 
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and  to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  Penn.  In  a  long 
letter  written  by  the  Abbe  Renaudot  to  Pontchartrain 
is  to  be  found  the  following  passage:  "  The  King  is 
sending  the  Quaker  to  England.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man  of 
great  capability,  and  all  the  English  say  that  without 
him  the  army  would  have  died  of  hunger  in  Ireland. 
He  also  found  means  to  clothe  it  when  others  re- 
nounced. He  has  asked  me  to  give  him  a  letter  for 
Penn,  the  chief  of  the  Quakers,  with  whom  I  formerly 
had  some  dealings,  who  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and 
much  liked  by  the  King." 

The  Quaker  went  to  London,  but  he  cannot  have 
fulfilled  his  promises. 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  ist  October,  1701,  Broomfield,  the  English 
Quaker,  was  handed  over  to  the  Governor,  having 
been  transferred  from  the  prison  of  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye.  He  has  been  shut  up  alone  in  the  Second  Cham- 
ber of  the  Chapelle  Tower.  This  is  the  second  time 
he  has  been  a  prisoner  here." 

PONTCHARTRAIN  TO   M.   DE   ST.    MARS. 

"  Versailles,  i6th  November,  1701. 

"  The  King  deeming  it  advisable  to  detain  Broom- 
field some  time  longer  in  the  Bastille,  has  commanded 
me  to  desire  you  to  make  his  confinement  as  little  irk- 
some as  possible.  .  .  ." 
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JOURNAL   OF    M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  22nd  January,  1702,  the  Governor  re- 
ceived orders  to  set  the  Quaker  Broomfield  at  Hberty. 
He  was  to  have  left  the  kingdom  at  once,  but  H.M. 
having-  been  informed  that  he  has  a  good  secret  for 
the  construction  of  ships  with  machines  to  go  very- 
fast  without  oars,  sails  or  horses  on  rivers,  now  wishes 
him  to  remain  in  order  to  carry  out  this  enterprise  in 
conjunction  with  M.  de  Pointis."  * 

The  probability  is  that  Broomfield's  boat  was  a 
failure. 

PONTCHARTRAIN  TO  M.  D'ARGENSON. 

"  H.M.  wishes  you  to  confine  Broomfield,  who  is 
suspected  of  being  a  spy,  in  the  Bastille,  to  examine 
him,  and  to  send  me  his  examination." 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  I  St  May,  1703,  Broomfield,  the  English 
Quaker,  was  handed  over  to  the  Governor,  who  was 
recommended  to  allow  him  to  hold  no  communication 
with  any  one,  and  who  was  confined  in  the  Third  Cham- 
ber of  the  Chapelle  Tower.  This  is  the  third  time  he 
has  been  a  prisoner  here." 

*  Pointis  was  a  very  capable  and  daring  naval  officer  who  gave 
us  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  We  find  no  trace  of  Broomfield's  boat 
in  the  biography  of  that  officer. 
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REPORT   OF   M.    DESGRANGES,    1709. 

"  Broomfield  has  been  transferred  to  Charenton 
from  the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  for  the  third 
time  as  a  very  suspicious  character.  He  is  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  error  and  folly  of  his  ways,  and 
the  monks  of  Charenton  complain  that  his  principal 
occupation  is  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  the 
young  libertines  who  listen  to  him.  They  even  desire 
that  the  King  would  be  good  enough  to  send  him 
away.  .  .  ." 

We  see  by  a  letter  from  Pontchartrain  to  Torcy, 
of  the  2 1  St  January,  171 1,  that  this  rather  enigmatical 
prisoner  was  taken  to  Calais  at  that  date,  and  was 
probably  sent  across  the  Channel. 

In  June,  1691,  we  find  an  Englishman  named  Er- 
lington  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  by  order  of  the  King, 
for  having  attempted  to  persuade  some  French  naval 
of^cers  to  betray  their  duty.  One  day,  during  mass, 
Erlington  interrupted  the  service,  calling  on  the  priest: 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Divinity  you  hold  in  your  hand, 
listen  to  a  single  word  I  have  to  say  to  prove  my  in- 
nocence." Erlington  was  immediately  dragged  out 
of  chapel  and  flung  into  a  cell,  which  was  "  infested 
with  rats,  spiders,  and  toads,  and  there  he  contracted 
a  mortal  disease."    And  this  is  all  we  hear  of  him. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  another  Englishman,  called 
Vane,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille  on  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  spy.     He  was  released  on  the  demand  of 
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the  King  of  England,*  but  was  arrested  a  second  time, 
transferred  from  the  Bastille  to  the  Castle  of  Caen, 
and  thence  taken  to  the  frontier  in  the  vicinity  of  Font- 
arabia. 

Several  other  Englishmen  were  arrested  at  this 
period,  and  also  a  number  of  Frenchmen  who  had  been 
to  England. 

In  August,  1693,  we  find  the  Chevalier  Nelson,  who 
had  been  captured  at  sea  by  a  French  corsair,  confined 
in  the  Bastille.  Mr.  Nelson  appears  to  have  been  on 
his  way  to  Canada  when  he  was  made  prisoner.  He 
was  first  taken  to  Quebec,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
France.  From  the  correspondence  which  took  place 
on  this  subject  we  see  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  courage.  He  was  to  be  treated  well,  but 
precautions  were  not  to  be  neglected  to  prevent  his 
escape. 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.   DE   VILLEBON,    COMMAN- 
DANT  OF  ACADIA. 

"  14th  February,  1693. 

"  The  King  will  not  give  up  Nelson  until  the  Eng- 
lish have  released  and  sent  back  the  garrison  of  Port 
Royal  and  the  son  of  the  late  Governor,  M.  Perrot 
(who  had  been  captured  by  the  English),  and  the  other 
Frenchmen  whom  they  surprised." 

As  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  Bastille,  Nel- 
son was  transferred  to  Angouleme,  and  in  October, 
*  James  II. 
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1693,  we  find  English  Commissioners  protesting 
against  his  detention.  In  January,  1694,  the  King 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  Eng- 
land for  eighteen  months  on  parole  on  giving  £15,000 
as  security  for  his  return.  Nelson  thought  that  by 
going  to  England  he  would  be  able  to  arrange  for 
the  release  of  the  French  soldiers  captured  at  Port 
Royal,  who,  according  to  Louis  XIV.,  had  capitu- 
lated on  the  condition  of  being  sent  to  Quebec.  On 
leaving  Angouleme,  Nelson  was  to  repair  to  the  Bas- 
tille, and  was  to  go  thence  to  London. 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU   JUNCA. 

"  On  the  29th  August,  at  7  p.m.,  M.  Nelson,  an  Eng- 
lishman, arrived  from  Angouleme,  w'here  he  has  been 
a  prisoner  for  two  years,  having  himself  brought  the 
order  to  receive  him.  In  the  absence  of  M.  de  Bes- 
maus  I  received  him,  and  put  him  alone  in  the  First 
Chamber  of  the  Towner  of  La  Chapelle,  so  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the  courtyard  while  await- 
ing the  orders  of  M.  de  Pontchartrain," 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.    DE   LAGNY. 

"  Versailles,  21st  September,  1695. 
"  I  have  spoken  to  H.M.  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
quest made  by  Nelson  to  obtain  a  passport  for  the 
vessel  in  which  he  proposes  to  send  back  the  garrison 
of  Port  Royal;  but  H.M.  would  not  grant  it,  nor  yet 
the  permission  demanded  to  spend  a  week  in  Paris  in 
order  to  see  the  city  and  its  environs." 
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On  the  loth  December,  1696,  Nelson  was  driven  to 
the  diligence  office,  and  left  for  Brussels.  We  find  no 
more  of  him  in  the  papers  of  the  Bastille,  except  that 
he  applied  for  his  £15,000,  and  was  told  that  it  could 
not  be  returned,  as  all  the  French  soldiers  taken  at 
Port  Royal  had  not  been  sent  back,  and  as  the  English 
had  violated  the  terms  upon  which  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Bourbon  had  capitulated. 

It  appears  that  at  the  period  in  question,  a  British 
officer,  Sir  W.  Phipps,  had  undertaken  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  on  condition 
of  having  all  the  loot.  He  attacked  the  place,  taking 
the  French  Governor,  M.  de  Meneval,  by  surprise. 
The  town  surrendered,  and  in  the  capitulation  it  was 
agreed  that  the  garrison  should  be  taken  to  France,  on 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  French  King  being 
handed  over  to  the  captors.  The  French  soldiers, 
however,  plundered  a  magazine,  and  the  English  Ad- 
miral therefore  considered  that  he  was  no  longer 
bound  to  carry  out  his  portion  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
this  afTair  which  led  to  the  capture  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
Governor  of  Acadia.  As  for  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia, 
its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Annapolis,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Queen  of  England. 

In  April,  1693,  Gatien  de  Courtilz  was  committed 
to  the  Bastille  on  the  charge  of  writing  libels. 

M.    DE    LA    REYNIE   TO    COMMISSIONER    LABBE. 

"  l8th  April,  1693. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  the  King's  service  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  orders  that  you  go  to  the  house  of  the 
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Abbe  Deschamps,  to  the  chamber  occupied  by  Cour- 
tilz,  in  order  to  make  a  perquisition,  and  seize  his 
papers,  .  .  ." 

Jal  says  of  Courtilz  de  Sandras  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Madame  Scudery,  he  was  the  most  prolific 
and  the  most  forgotten  writer  of  the  17th  century;  and 
in  fact  he  is  remembered  only  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Memoirs  of  d'Artagnan,"  from  which  Alexandre 
Dumas  drew  his  inimitable  romance  of  "  The  Three 
Musketeers."  "  The  life  of  Courtilz,"  says  Jal,  "  was 
exceedingly  agitated.  Without  counting  three  mar- 
riages, incessant  voyages,  a  few  exiles,  etc.,  he  was 
twice  confined  in  the  Bastille." 

Courtilz  appears  to  have  been  released  the  first  time 
in  1699,  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country. 
We  find  no  trace  of  his  second  confinement. 

On  February  7th,  1695,  Isaac  Armet  de  la  Motte 
was  committed  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  un- 
til September,  1749.  He  was  accused  of  being  the 
accomplice  of  his  two  nephews,  who  had  shot  a 
sergeant  of  the  town  of  Autun  for  serving  a  writ  on 
their  mother.  According  to  Carra,  "  The  said  Armet 
was  also  accused  of  having  forged  letters  of  pardon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  a  gentleman  whom  he 
had  persuaded  one  of  his  nephews  to  kill.  At  the  end 
of  forty  years  he  was  offered  his  liberty.  He  refused 
it,  and  asked  the  King  to  keep  him  through  charity. 
This  man  remained  in  the  Bastille  for  fifty-four  years, 
six  months,  and  twenty  days.     At  the  age  of  ninety 
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he  was  transferred  to  the  Convent  of  the  Brothers  of 
Charity,  where  he  was  clothed  and  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  King." 

This  case  has  often  been  quoted  by  authors  who 
have  written  against  the  Bastille,  and  la  Motte  is  said 
to  have  been  forgotten  in  prison.  His  crimes  de- 
served capital  punishment,  and  penal  servitude  for  life 
was  no  exorbitant  penalty  for  being  more  or  less  con- 
cerned in  two  murders,  and  for  forging  the  King's 
name. 

On  the  14th  December,  1695,  the  Abbe  Blache  was 
sent  to  St.  Lazare  for  writing  a  libel  against  the  Jesu- 
its, whom  he  accused  of  wishing  to  kill  the  King. 

PONTCHARTRAIN    TO    M.    JOLY,    SUPERIOR    OF    ST. 
LAZARE. 

"  20th  February,   1698. 

"  When  Blache  was  sent  to  your  house  I  wrote  to 
you  that  the  King  directed  he  should  be  treated  with 
kindness;  but  by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
him  he  points  out,  among  other  things,  that  he  has 
been  for  fourteen  months  in  a  cell.  I  beg  that  you 
will  inform  me  if  this  is  really  the  case;  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  H.M." 

THE   SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

"  igth  March,  1698. 
"  I  send  you  an  order  from  the  King  to  release 
Blache.     Be  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order." 
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Blache  appears  to  have  been  removed  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Jacobins,  in  1709  to  have  been  transferred 
to  Charenton,  and  in  1710  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
Bastille  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  was  to 
be  well  treated,  but  was  to  write  no  letters,  and  to  hold 
no  communication  with  persons  beyond  the  walls. 

When  the  Abbe  had  been  in  confinement  for  fifteen 
years  his  apartment  was  searched. 

D'ARGENSON    TO    PONTCHARTRAIN. 

"  i8th  July,  1710. 

"  In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbe  Blache  eighty  books, 
or  lampoons,  were  found,  a  list  of  which  is  enclosed. 
The  papers  are  minutes  or  copies  of  letters,  petitions, 
memoranda,  and  other  writings  without  number,  ad- 
dressed to  all  kinds  of  persons;  some  on  mathematics, 
medicine,  and  secrets,  together  with  an  invention  for 
making  gold  drinkable.  There  are  also  a  few  letters 
on  religion,  and  a  great  many  demands  for  benefices, 
etc.,  with  attacks  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  Due  de  Noailles,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon." 

A  few  more  letters  of  no  special  interest  are  to  be 
found  on  the  subject  of  this  unfortunate  and  probably 
half-witted  Abbe,  and  then — 

PONTCHARTRAIN   TO   M.    DE   BERNAVILLE. 

"  1st  February,  1714. 
"  I  have  received  and  read  to  the  King  your  letter 
of  the  30th  ult.     You  did  well  to  inform  me  of  the 
death  of  Blache  and  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
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and  you  must,  if  you  please,  always  show  the  same 
attention  with  regard  to  your  prisoners." 

In  July,  1698,  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  Philippe 
de  Vendome,  Lieutenant-General,  was  committed  to 
the  Bastille. 

PONTCHARTRAIN   TO    M.    DU  JUNCA. 

"  Versailles,  20th  July,  1698. 
"  The  Grand  Prior  is  going  to  the  Bastille,  and  I 
forward  you  the  King's  order  for  his  reception.  You 
must  place  him  in  the  best  apartment  with  whatever 
servants  he  wishes  to  bring  with  him,  allow  him  to  see 
his  friends,  and  treat  him  in  the  best  possible  manner." 

JOURNAL   OF   M.   DU  JUNCA. 

*'  On  the  29th  July  M.  de  Vendome,  Grand  Prior 
of  France,  arrived  at  the  castle  of  the  Bastille  by  him- 
self. .  .  .  Having  placed  him  in  the  grand  apart- 
ment, gave  him,  and  also  M.  de  la  Fare  and  the  x\bbe 
de  Chaulieu,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  carriage, 
supper.  ..." 

THE     CHARGE     D'AFFAIRES     BROCHADO     TO     THE 
MINISTERS    OF    SPAIN. 

"  4th  August,  1698. 
"  The  Grand  Prior  of  France  has  been  placed  in  the 
Bastille,  owing  to  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  the 
Prince  de  Conti  at  play.  He  will  soon  be  released,  as 
the  political  importance  of  the  Prince  is  of  little  con- 
sequence at  this  court." 
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THE   AMBASSADOR   ERIZZO    TO    THE    DOGE   OF 
VENICE. 

"  August,  1698. 

"  Last  Sunday  the  Dauphin  was  at  his  delicious 
house  of  Meudon  with  the  flower  of  the  princes  and 
nobility  of  this  court.  Among  them  were  the  Prince 
de  Conti  and  the  Grand  Prior  of  France,  the  one  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  other  the  natural  son  of  Henri 
IV.;  they  were  playing  at  hombre  with  the  Due  de  la 
Feuillade.  The  Grand  Prior  having  won  a  game,  the 
Prince  de  Conti  let  fall  some  words  which  greatly  of- 
fended him.  The  quarrel  was  stifled  for  the  moment, 
but  M.  de  Vendome  remained  highly  irritated,  and 
displayed  this  irritation  the  following  evening.  The 
Dauphin  having  gone  to  bed,  M.  de  Vendome  ap- 
proached H.H.,  his  hat  on  his  head,  without  showing 
him  any  sign  of  respect,  and  reminding  him  of  the  in- 
cident of  the  previous  evening,  said  that  people  of  his 
blood  could  not  be  insulted  without  satisfaction  being 
accorded.  The  Prince  de  Conti  at  first  endeavoured 
to  calm  him,  assuring  him  that  he  had  intended  no  in- 
sult, upon  which  the  other  raised  his  voice,  and  ad- 
dressed the  Prince  in  the  most  insulting  manner;  the 
prince  contented  himself  with  reminding  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  difference  of  their  rank,  and  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  him.  The  next  day  the  King  sent 
the  Grand  Prior  to  receive  the  orders  of  M.  de  Pont- 
chartrain,  who  told  him  to  go  to  the  Bastille;  he  obeyed 
after  having  conferred  with  the  Due  du  Maine,  a  nat- 
ural son  of  the  King.  The  Duke,  although  related  to 
the  Prince  de  Conti,  took  the  cause  of  the  Grand  Prior 
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in  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  common  irregularity 
of  their  birth. 

"  However,  when  this  incident  was  known  to  the 
Court,  every  one  blamed  the  Grand  Prior,  and  con- 
sidered him  guilty  of  three  capital  misdemeanours:  ist, 
a  want  of  respect  for  a  royal  residence  when  the  son 
of  the  King  was  there;  2nd,  having  ofifended  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  in  the  person  of  a  highly  popular  and 
generally  esteemed  Prince;  3rd,  having  braved  the 
very  strict  laws  of  the  King  against  duelling. 

"  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  Grand  Prior  will 
remain  long  in  prison,  and  that  the  services  of  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Vendome,  and  his  own,  will  hard- 
ly suffice  to  save  him  from  a  more  severe  punishment, 

"  Thus  has  been  stifled  and  punished  at  its  birth  a 
quarrel  which  would  have  formerly  sufficed  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  in  France;  but  the  nobles,  lately  so  proud, 
at  present  adore  the  least  sign  of  the  King  with  the 
blindest  submission." 


THE   SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

"  Paris,  15th  August,  1698. 

"  The  Grand  Prior  of  France  was  in  the  Bastille 
without  much  hope  of  being  soon  released;  but  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Due  du  Maine,  and  the  Comte  de 
Toulouse,  natural  children  of  the  King,  procured  his 
liberty  on  the  9th  inst.  The  desire  to  strengthen  their 
own  party  by  defending  the  illegitimate  line  of  Henri 
IV.,  induced  these  two  princes  to  interest  themselves 
warmly  in  the  cause  of  M.  de  Vendome.     The  King 
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for  the  same  reason  consented  to  relax  the  severity  of 
his  orders. 

"  The  Grand  Prior  hastened  to  apologise  to  the 
Dauphin,  and  from  thence  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  see  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who  received  him 
graciously.  .  .  ." 

Louis  XIV.  detested  the  house  of  Conde  in  spite  of 
the  great  services  which  the  grand  Conde  had  ren- 
dered, and  while  he  employed  the  Vendomes  in  a  va- 
riety of  important  posts,  he  would  never  give  even  the 
command  of  a  regiment  to  the  Prince  de  Conti,  who 
by  right  of  birth  was  a  lieutenant-general. 

On  the  26th  May,  1699,  William  Burke,  an  Irish- 
man, was  committed  to  the  Bastille  by  order  of  the 
King.  He  was  accused  of  having  surprised  an  Eng- 
lish ship  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
of  having  flung  the  crew  and  passengers  into  the  sea. 
Lord  Jersey,  the  English  Ambassador,  also  denounced 
to  His  Majesty  one  Cornelius  Driscol  as  an  accom- 
plice, and  Driscol  shared  the  fate  of  Burke,  No  proof 
was  forthcoming  against  these  men,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered probable,  says  Fougeret,  that  this  act  of  piracy 
was  a  fable  invented  by  Burke  in  a  moment  of  brag- 
gadocio common  to  Irishmen,  who  are  called  the  Gas- 
cons of  Great  Britain.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  joke 
cost  Burke  and  his  supposed  accomplice  dear,  for  there 
is  no  trace  in  the  register  of  the  Bastille  of  their  re- 
lease. 


-& 


Two  other  Irishmen — Mark   Lynch  and   Mathias 
Wal — were  also  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  1699,  for 
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wishing  to  burn  the  King's  vessels  after  the  peace,  and 
for  having  declared  to  the  British  Ambassador  that  a 
French  minister  had  proposed  to  them  to  burn  the 
Dutch  and  English  ships  under  a  commission  from  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco. 

In  1698  Madame  Guyon  and  several  other  Qiiictists 
were  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille.  The  Qitiet- 
ists  entertained  much  the  same  doctrine  as  was  held 
by  some  of  the  primitive  Christians  in  Judea,  and  by 
the  Gnostics  in  the  eleventh  century — a  doctrine  re- 
vived by  the  Spaniard,  Molinos.  Its  chief  danger 
resided  in  the  fact  that  its  votaries  held  crime  to  be  no 
sin  as  long  as  they  loved  Christ,  the  body  and  the  soul 
having  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  In  their  idea 
passive  love,  without  works,  was  sufificient  for  salva- 
tion. This  schism  created  a  great  stir  in  France. 
Fenelon  took  one  side,  Bossuet  the  other;  and,  in  fact, 
the  prelates  of  Paris,  of  Chartres,  and  of  Meaux,  de- 
clared the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  the  tutor  to  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  guilty  of  heresy,  and  he  was  ban- 
ished from  the  Court.  The  "  Archives "  contain 
numerous  documents  in  connection  with  this  affair. 
Madame  Guyon,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  sect, 
was  first  confined  in  the  Visitandines  at  Meaux,  then 
in  Vincennes,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bastille. 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU  JUNCA. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  4th  June,  1698,  M.  Degrez 
brought  Madame  Guyon  here  as  a  prisoner.  She  was 
received  by  me  and  placed  in  the  second  chamber  of 
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the  Tower  of  the  Treasury;  M.  Degrez  sent  two  cart-' 
loads  of  furniture.  On  Sunday,  I  gave  Madame 
Guyon  a  lady's  maid  with  the  approbation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  who  received  orders  to  this  effect  from 
the  court." 

PONTCHARTRAIN  TO  D'ARGENSON. 

"  Versailles,  9th  June,  1698. 

"  You  have  done  well  to  suspend  the  sale  of  mystic 
works  coming  from  Flanders  until  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  examines  them. 

"  As  regards  the  writings  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  you  must  seize  them,  and  if,  as  you  say,  they  are 
in  private  houses,  I  will  send  you  the  orders  necessary 
for  laying  hands  upon  them.  You  have  not  made  a 
very  great  discovery  with  the  twelve  copies  which  you 
seized,  considering  that  they  are  distributed  by  thou- 
sands." 

THE    AMBASSADOR    ERIZZO    TO  VALIER,  DOGE    OF 
VENICE. 

"  Now  that  peace  has  put  an  end  to  more  serious 
preoccupations,  the  King  is  devoting  grave  attention 
to  a  not  less  important  affair  which  concerns  religion, 
so  often  disturbed  in  this  country  by  the  vivacity  nat- 
ural to  the  French,  always  curious  and  lovers  of  novel- 
ties. Accusations  have  been  brought  against  several 
prelates.  The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  accused  of 
quietism,  has  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  by  several 
letters,  which  he  has  published,  and  which  have  given 
rise  to  bitter  and  severe  retorts  from  the  Archbishop 
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of  Paris,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  several  other 
prelates. 

"  The  King  has  taken  the  side  of  the  latter,  whose 
cause  is  the  most  just,  and  has  banished  from  court  the 
former  and  his  adherents;  he  has  deprived  him  of  his 
fine  title  of  Preceptor  to  the  Children  of  France,  and 
the  considerable  salary  attached  to  it. 

"  The  erroneous  doctrine  of  quietism  originated  in 
Italy  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  was 
brought  across  the  mountains  by  Madame  Guyon,  who 
was  confined  by  order  of  the  King  in  a  convent,  and 
then  taken  to  the  Bastille. 

*'  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  subjects  her  to  long  and 
rigorous  examinations.  No  doubt  exists  that  on  be- 
ing convicted  of  indulging  in  those  malpractices  into 
which  the  Ouietists  ordinarily  fall,  H.IM.  will  inflict  a 
severe  punishment  on  this  woman.* 

"  As  the  Pope,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest  demands, 
suspends  his  declaration  on  the  famous  work  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai  ("  Les  Maximes  des  Saints  "), 
complaints  increase;  the  Qiiictists,  who  are  called  mys- 
tics, regain  courage,  and  vigorously  defend  their  doc- 
trine." 

A  year  after  the  above  letter  was  written,  the  Holy 
College,  after  thirty-seven  sittings,  condemned  twenty- 
three  out  of  the  thirty-eight  propositions  contained  in 
the  work  of  Fenelon. 

♦  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  clergy,  held  at  St.  Germain  in 
1700,  it  was  recognized  that  the  charges  of  immorality  which  had 
been  brought  against  Madame  Guyon  were  unfounded. 
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THE   KING   TO    MADAME   DE   MAINTENON. 

"  Noon :  March,  1699. 
"  A  courier  from  Rome,  bringing  the  condemnation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  has  just  arrived.  I  for- 
ward you  the  packet  so  that  you  may  see  the  details. 
They  are  in  Latin,  but  a  Father  of  the  Mission  will 
explain  them  to  you.  Here  then  is  an  affair  fortu- 
nately concluded.  I  hope  that  it  will  have  no  unpleas- 
ant consequences  for  any  one.  I  cannot  say  any  more 
at  present :  it  will  be  for  this  evening." 

PONTCHARTRAIN   TO   M.    DE   ST.    MARS. 

"  23rd  September,  1699. 
"  As  for  Madame  Guyon,  you  must  give  her  no 
other  confessor  than  the  one  selected  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris." 

THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

"Versailles,  31st  January,  1703. 
"  The  King  finds  it  well  that  henceforward  you  per- 
mit Madame  Guyon  to  see  her  children.     You  can  al- 
low them  to  enter  the  Bastille  when  they  like." 

JOURNAL   OF   M.    DU  JUNCA. 

"  On  the  24th  May,  1703,  according  to  orders  to 
set  Madame  Guyon  at  liberty,  she  left  to-day  in  a  litter 
to  pass  six  months  with  her  son  on  his  property  near 
Blois,  the  order  of  the  King  being  that  M.  Guyon  shall 
take  care  of  her  for  six  months.  .  .  .  M.  Guyon 
to  make  his  submission  and  to  present  himself  when- 
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ever  required,  and  to  be  responsible  that  his  mother 
holds  no  communication  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writ- 
ing with  no  matter  whom.  .  .  ." 

It  appears  from  further  letters  that  Madame  Guyon 
remained  for  three  years  with  her  son,  and  that  her 
daughter-in-law  then  petitioned  the  King  that  she 
might  be.  removed. 

The  two  last  letters  concerning  this  lady  run  thus : 

PONTCHARTRAIN   TO   THE   BISHOP   OF   BLOIS. 
"  Versailles,  15th  September,  1706. 

"  I  forward  you  an  order  from  the  King  to  send  Ma- 
dame Guyon  to  the  house  at  Forges.  The  King  is 
glad  to  learn  that  you  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
observe  her  conduct.  I  beg  you  will  let  me  know  if 
she  intends  hiring  this  house,  or  if  it  has  been  lent  to 
her  by  a  friend." 

THE   SAME   TO   THE   SAME. 

"  6th  October,  1706. 
"  I  have  rendered  an  account  to  the  King  of  what 
you  wrote  to  me  concerning  the  present  situation  of 
Madame  Guyon.  H.M.  has  ordered  me  to  tell  you  not 
to  lose  sight  of  her,  and  to  send  me  news  of  her  from 
time  to  time." 

Suffice  it  to  add  that  Madame  Guyon  gave  no  more 
trouble  to  either  the  Court  or  the  Church. 

END  OF  VOL.    I. 
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